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A NEW MORNING. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





Give me health and a day, and I will make the 
pomp of emperors ridiculous.—EMERSON. 





How rich am I, to whom the Orient sends 
Such gifts as yonder fair and liberal Day, 
Whose argosy o’ersails the mist-bar gray, 

And now its shining length of cable spends. 

Upon its decks are signal-waving friends, 
Who by their every jocund token say: 
“Hence, from thy spirit, put distrust away, 


This bountihood thy slackened fortune 
mends ! 

We’ve olives from the soft gray trees of 
Peace, 


And damask apples heaped for thee in sport 
By the blithe Hours of young Aurora’s 
court, 
And myrrh thy heart in worship to release. 
This freight is thine for Power’s and Joy’s 
increase ; 
Oh! be no longer doubtful—Day’s in port!”’ 
GENEVA, O. 
et SRS aaa oe 
AFTER ILLNESS. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


DEAR, what this season was thou knowest 
well— 
Thou knowest its sad joy, its joyous pain— 
For pain or joy it cannot come again 
With bitter sweetness we alone could tell: 
Time was we only thought to say farewell— 
To break the links of love’s long-during 
chain— 
That I the stars should pass, and thou re- 
main, 
Held still to earth by some malignant spell. 


Procession of long days and endless nights— 
When suns rose mocking, and the moons 
were cold— 
When Hope and I lay dying, 
thought. 
Still could I dying, Love, bless life’s de- 
lights, 
And reach pale hands to clasp thine, as of 
old, 
Though each dread hour with death’s dis- 
may was fraught. 
Boston, MASS. 
——EEEE 7~ = 
THE SPIRIT AND THE WOOD- 
SPARROW. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGF. 


as we 


"TWAS long ago; 
The place was very fair ; 
And from a cloud of snow 
A Spirit of the air 
Dropped to the earth below. 
It was aspot by man untrod ; 
Just where, 
I think is only known to God. 


The Spirit, for a while, 
Because of beauty freshly made; 
Could only smile. 
Then grew the smiling to a song, 
And as he sang, he played 
Upon a moonbeam-wired cithole 
Shaped like a soul. 


There was no ear, 
Or far or near, 
Save one small sparrow of the wood, 
That song to hear. 
This, in a bosky tree, 
Heard all, and understood 
‘ As much as a small sparrow could 
By sympathy. 
*Twas a fair sight 
That morn of spring, 
When on the lonely hight, 
The Spirit paused to sing, 





Then through the air took flight, 
Still warbling on the wing. 

And the shy bird, 

Who all had heard, 

Began straightway 

To practice over the lovely strain, 

Again, again ; 

Though indistinct and blurred, 

He tried each word, 

Until he caught the last far sounds that 

fell 
Like the faint tinkle of a fairy bell. 


Now when I hear that song, 
Which has no earthly tone, 
My soul is carried with the strain along 
To the everlasting Throne, 
To bow in thankfulness and prayer, 
And gain fresh faith, and love, and pa- 
tience there. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W, VA. 
—--— +> 


THE CONTROVERSY IN 
AMERICAN BOARD. 


CAUTIONS TO BOTH SIDES. 
BY PRESIDENT WM. W. PATTON, D.D., LL.D. 


THE 





It is important that the questions pend- 
ing in the administration of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions should be discussed, not only with 
earnestness, but also with intelligence, 
candor and charity. Mere ardor sometimes 
carries men astray. They fail in their 
zeal to do justice to the cause and to one 
another, and sometimes substitute vituper- 
ation for argument. Hence, as I watch 
the progress of the discussion, I feel moved 
to make certain suggestions to both sides 
in the controversy. 

First, let me address the opponents of 
the present policy of the Board, as indi- 
cated by the course of the Prudential Com- 
mittee and by the action at Des Moines 
last October. The present policy is in- 
tensely distasteful not only to the Andover 
brethren and those who substantially agree 
with them, but also and equally to 
the much larger number who believe in a 
wide Christian fellowship in our denomi- 
nation and on the field of missionary work. 
Willthey bear with me, if I suggest, in op- 
position to some things that have been 
said: 

1, That they should not assail the organ- 
ization of the Board. The organization is 
peculiar, and may not be perfect in the 
changed circumstances which have arisen 
in three-quarters of a century. But it has 
worked reasonably well; and, under mod- 
ern infiuences from the churches and min- 
isters, it is likely to work better and _bet- 
ter. A time of controversy is not favor- 
able to a calm judgment on this point, and 
the motives of the attack will be miscon- 
strued. The heat of feeling, as to present 
action, unduly affects the view of the or- 
ganization. In the anti-slavery conflict, 
some of us who disliked the position of the 
Board, criticised severely its aristocratic 
character, its close corporation features. 
Perhaps we told a few truths, but we un- 
consciously exaggerated the evil, as the 
event proved ; for the Board was respon- 
sive to public sentiment, gradually 
came upon right ground, and, strange to 
say, even elected some of us “‘troublers of 
Israel” to be corporate members! History 
may repeat itself. Again, I urge: 

2. That those who are discontented should 
do justice to the motives of those who ap- 
prove the present position of the Board. 
It is always difficult to do justice to an op- 
ponent, who seems to us unreasonable ; to 
place ourselves in his circumstances, and 
to see things through his eyes, But it is 





always worth the while todo it, for our 
own sakes and for his. For we ought to 
be candid, and we surely want to convert 
him to our own views. Now the course of 
the Prudential Committee and the action 
at Des Moines have been taken by excellent 
Christian brethren, who at least supposed 
themselves to be doing God service thereby. 
They have had a genuine fear of the in- 
coming of error, at home and abroad. They 
have dreaded a policy that should weaken 
the missionary motive. They may be mis- 
taken in their judgment, but men have to 
act on present convictions, and we cannot 
blame them for so doing. Changes must 
be wrought by a charitable comparison of 
views. I add: 

8. That they should also not be in undue 
haste about reaching a change. Time isa 
grand element in such cases. Men gradu- 
ally alter. Organized bodies move more 
slowly than individuals, and should do so ; 
as they have weightier responsibilities and 
must harmonize conflicting opinions. In 
the present case, much that pertains to it 
is new to the ministry and the churches, 
and time is needed to settle the principles 
that must eventually be applied. It was 
little less than a victory to secure at Des 
Moines, a one-third vote of so conservative 
a body, in opposition to the policy of the 
Prudential Committee, at the first discus- 
sion, and in so distant a place from the 
mass of the constituency. Make no 
threats. Withhold no _ contributions. 
Trust to continued discussion and calm 
thought. The change of a few votes will 
make the one-third into a majority. 
Springfield, Mass., is not Des Moines, Ia. 
‘*Let patience have her perfect work.” 
The Board has changed its policy on other 
questions in past years, and it took several 
meetings to accomplish the result. 

Secondly, let me be allowed to suggest 
three things, also, to the brethren who ac- 
cord with the present policy of the Board. 

1. Do not mistake the character of your 
opponents. They are not a set of fractious, 
conceited upstarts, presuming to intermed- 
dle with well settled arrangements. Nor 
are they a party of inconsiderate young 
men, anxious to set the world right. Mark 
my words. This is largely an ‘‘ Old Men’s 
Revolt” against intolerance. To prove 
this, I will mention only the names of 
some who have publicly spoken and writ- 
ten on the subject. I begin with the ven- 
erable President of the Board, Mark Hop- 
kins, D.D. Iadd, the senior Secretary of 
the Board, N. G. Clark, D.D., and the 
veteran ex-Chairman of its Prudential 
Committee, Alpheus Hardy, Esq., with the 
late member of that committee, Egbert 
C. Smyth, D.D. Next, I point to such 
venerable men as ex-President Noah Por- 
ter, D.D., President Timothy Dwight,D.D., 
Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, D.D., and Prof. 
Samuel Harris, D.D., all of Yale Univer- 
sity ; also to Newman Smyth, D.D., T. T. 
Munger, D.D., Lyman Abbot, D.D., Sam- 
uel G. Buckingham, D.D., and Samuel P. 
Leeds, D.D. EvenI, myself, am no longer 
a zealous youth, as I was at my ordination 
in 1848. All the ministers named are ex- 
perienced, and the most of them are aged 
men, who think twice before they speak, 
and who know what they are about. 

2. Do not fail to see and appreciate the 
exact point of their objection to the pres- 
ent policy of the Board. They complain 
that the Board, having accepted the posi- 
tion of the agent of the Congregational 
churches for foreign missionary work, 
dishonors the ecclesiastical fellowship of 





those churches. This it does by setting up 
a distinct and more rigid test of orthodoxy 
for those desiring appointment to this 
work, than the churches demand, or are 
accustomed to use in any other branch of 
their Christian operations. Those whom 
our associations license and our councils 
ordain are rejected for unsoundness in the 
faith, when they apply to the Prudential 
Committee of the Board. This makes an 
absurdity of our denominational fellow- 
ship that cannot be endured. It is con- 
tended that the proper judges of the single 
point of doctrinal soundness are ecclesi- 
astical councils, which, in any event, have 
to pass upon this point, whenever a mis- 
sionary candidate is ordained. Wecannot, 
as a denomination, have two standards of 
doctrine, one for home work and the 
other for foreign werk; nor can we allow 
a benevolent society to fix our standard 
for us. The men whom our councils or- 
dain, if in other respects they are found to 
meet the requirements of the Board, must 
not be rejected by its committee as lack- 
ing evangelical orthodoxy. And this sug- 
gests: 

3. That the supporters of the present 
policy will only damage their cause by 
urging it on Presbyterian principles, as 
many of them are now doing. The objec- 
tions which they are offering to the suffi- 
ciency of councils in this case, are very 
old to my ears. I heard them offered for 
twenty years by Presbyterians in the West, 
as a reason for our not introducing the 
Congregational system into that section. 
They assured the people that local councils 
were not safe, would not conserve sound 
doctrine, would play into the hands of 
errorists, etc., etc. Our Manhattan Asso- 
ciation brethren are plagiarists (uncon- 
sciously), and are solemnly reproducing, 
behind the scenes, the ancient, artificial 
Presbyterian thunder. And it does not 
frighten the hearers quite as much now, 
as it did a quarter of a century ago. For 
behold! the West, that was to be so de- 
fenseless against error, under our Congre- 
gational scheme of councils, proves now 
to be (at least is said to be) the very citadel 
of orthodoxy. The question before the 
Board is, therefore, not doctrinal, but eccle- 
siastical; not What is the true doctrine? 
‘* but” “ Who is authorized to fix the stan- 
dard for us?” It is substantially this: 
‘‘Shall the standard of orthodoxy for 
Congregational churches be fixed, as 
hitherto, by the action of ordinary coun- 
cils, or by the action of the American 
Board?” It will not take the churches 
long to discuss and decide this fundamen- 
tal issue. Andover theology may be un- 
worthy of fellowship, but, if so, the Con- 
gregational denomination will decide it 
through the ancient method of councils. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
- > 


IN MEMORIAM. 
EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


WE scale the record of a gifted life by 
one of two critical approaches. We say: 
poet or man. We say: poet and man. 
We have learned that character and 
genius are not of necessity one flesh; 
that the ‘‘ greatest of these is character,” 
we are learning by more than one bitter, 
biographical disenchantment. In our own 
times (not to look further), Froude’s 
‘* Memoirs” have not benefited Carlyle; 
but they have benefited literature. 'Phey 
have emphasized in italics which time can 
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never restore to Roman text, the fortunate 
truth that a man cannot act anyhow and 
expect the world to worship him because 
he happens to have a literary gift. 

One of the most powerful forces in the 
biographical literature of the last twenty- 
five years has been the life of Frederick 
Robertson. The published sermons of the 
distinguished preacher have probably not 
one reader to five who know Stopford 
Brooke’s memorial by heart. Behind the 
great reputation lay a greater character; 
it has held the permanent power which 
belongs to character as attraction belongs 
to the magnet. Such moral harmony be- 
tween fame and fact 1s a grappling-hook; 
Time—and for aught we know, eternity— 
cannot get away from it. 

There died in Cleveland a few weeks 
since, a writer of nature so rare and gift 
so delicate, that, in attempting to render 
tribute to his beautiful memory, I find 
myself more perplexed and feel myself 
more unfit than in the writing of any me- 
morial record which it has been my sad 
privilege to contribute to these columns. 

To the careful and critical few the name 
of E. R. Sill brings at ance to mind some 
of the best work that has been done in our 
best magazines and periodicals of late 
years. To the careless and restless many 
the firm, fine stroke of the delicate pen 
now motionless, will never mean what it 
might have meant, or would have meant, 
if he had been spared to teach us his full 
value. 

A critic, whose enthusiastic praise is not 
easily had, says of him, in a private letter: 
‘*The pitiful part of it is, that the world 
will never know what he was, because his 
best work would have been done in the 
next five or ten years.” 

Professor Sill’s touch in his critical and 
miscellaneous prose articles was that of a 
teacher and master of English style. No- 
body who knows good English at sight 
will forget his. Michael Angelo was said 
to have had ‘“‘ four souls”; but most of us 
find one enough to ‘‘ face the world with,” 
and Sill’s was clearly the soul of a poet. 
He will be longest remembered, as he was 
deepest beloved, for his few and exquisite 
poems. 

He gave early promise. 
most remarkable poems 


One of the 
of collegiate 


history—and well remembered to-day 
in collegiate circles—came from _ the 
class-poet of Yale in 1861. It was 
the work of a man. It was only boy- 


ish in that there was no boy about it. 
Expectation has followed the gift of that 
youthful poet from that hour to this; but 
the odds of the American college Profess- 
or’s life were against him. His services in 
the Chair of English at the University of 
California was not one which California 
will soon forget; it was thorough, genuine, 
cultured, it was like himself; but his college 
work was not the kind of battle-field on 
which the corn and the poppy of song 
grow vividly or easily. He gave himself 
to his class-room. He wrote seldom; he 
shrank from publicity with an extraordi- 
nary recoil, he never pushed his recogni- 
tion; when it came it seemed to come 
almost against his will. 

He has left, I think, no volume but the 
** booklet,” as he used to call it, privately 
printed as a farewell to his friends in Cal- 
ifornia, when with breaking health he left 
his post. This book has been guarded 
among literary circles for years as hid 
treasure. Publishers could not purchase 
it. Friends cherished it and critics val- 
ued it. Fifteen dollars have been given for 
asingle copy of it, by wile or guile ob- 
tained. It contains some of the most deli- 
cate, most finished, and most musical 
poetic work that the country has produced. 
‘*They say,” said one of our greatest poets 
once cautiously—‘‘ they say that Tennyson 
has written a perfect poem.” I thought 
of this on reading the poem written by 
Professor Sill forthe graduating class at 
Smith College, in 1882. It gave accent to 
his reputation. It was well-nigh a perfect 
poem. It was like him to give such care- 
ful work to a struggling cause and to the 
sex for which men have thought com- 
mencement platitudes of a domestic turn, 
quite literary effort enough. All who read 
and loved that poem felt it even more a 
prophecy than an achievement. It meant 





a future which death has grudged him. 
But to those who knew this rare soul, it 





seems out of focus to turn the camera of a 
brief memorial column too closely upon 
his literary gift. Of him pre-eminently 
we say: Poet and man. There was no 
civil war in his rounded and royal-nature. 
He was not one thing in meter and an- 
other in conduct. He was not a pleasant 
poet and an irritable person. He did not 
write beautiful verses and live an unbeau- 
tiful life. He did not sing before the 
world and snarl at home. He did not 
teach renunciation and consecration, and 
practice the first principle of private self- 
ishness. He wrought as he taught. He 
sang as he lived. His devotion to duty 
was a Spartan habit. The outgo of his 
nature to others was something extraordi- 
nary. He seemed never to know that he 
had any interests where those of others 
claimed his sympathy. His scholars, his 
friends, his neighbors, the chance acquaint- 
ance of a summer vacation, the poor who 
were without his gates, though but for a 
passing day, people who needed something 
or needed everything, people who needed 
him—these are they who will mourn the 
man as it is well to be mourned, in a world 
like this. He was personally beloved as I 
believe few men of our day have been. 

The rhythm all rings true. The song 
sprang from the poetic culture of the soul. 
The music struck through. He is a greater 
poet that he was so tender, so generous 
and so lovable a man. 

His death isa loss to American literature 
which it will now never be able to esti- 
mate. But it is a greater to those who had 
the privilege of his friendship and who 
have the ideal of his personal character. 

Let me close this invalid and imperfect 
tribute (written under obstacles which 
make it seem almost unfriendly to offer 
any) as one lays flowers, grown in the gar- 
den planted and beloved by the dead, upon 
the new-made grave—by sharing with the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT three poems 
which I think among his best; and which 
I trust that he himself would not with- 
stand me from choosing to represent him 
if he could express his wish: 

“THE FOOL’S PRAYER. 
“ The royal feast was done; the King 
Sought some new svort to banish care, 
And to his jester cried: ‘Sir Fool, 
Kneel now, and make for us a prayer.’ 


“ The jester doffed his cap and bells, 
And stood the mocking court before: 

They could not see the bitter smile 

Behind the painted grin he wore. 


“ He bowed his head, and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool ; 
His pleading voice arose: ‘O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


“* No pity, Lord, could change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool ; 
The rod must heal the sin; but Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


“* Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay ; 
‘Tis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 


“* These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end ; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


“*The ill-timed truth we might have kept 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and 
stung? 
The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 


“* Our faults no tenderness should ask, 
The chastening stripes must cleanse them 
all; 
But for our blunders—oh! in shame 
Before the eyes of Heaven we fall. 


***Earth bears no balsam for mistakes; 
Men crown the knave, and scourge the tool 
That did his will; but thou, O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool!’ 


** The room was hushed; in silence rose 
The King, and sought his gardens cool, 
And walked apart, and murmured low, 
* Be merciful to me, a fool!” 


“OPPORTUNITY. 

“This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream : 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain ; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s 

banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed 
by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, ‘Had I a sword of keener steel— 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears—but 
this 

Blunt thing—!’ he snapt and flung it from his 
hand, 

And lowering crept away and left the field. 














stead, 
And weéaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day.” 


The following there is not room to quote 
entire: 
“ THE INVISIBLE. 
“If there is naught but what we see, 
What is the wide world worth to me? 


But is there naught save what we see? 
- 7 * * * + 


‘ If there is naught but what we see, 
The friend I loved is lost to me: 
He fell asleep; who dares to say 
His spirit is so far away? 
Who knows what wings are round about? 
These thoughts—who proves but from without 
They still are whispered? Who can think 
Yhey rise from morning’s food and drink? 
These thoughts that stream on like the sea 
And darkly beat incessantly 
The feet of some great hope, and break, 
And only broken glimmers make, 
Nor ever climb the shore, to lie 
And calmly mirror the far sky, 
And image forth in tranquil deeps 
The secret that its silence keeps. 


‘Because he never comes, and stands 
And stretches out to me both hands, 
Because he never leans before 
The gate, when I set wide the door 
At morning, nor is ever found 
Just at my side when I turn round, 
Half thinking I shall meet his eyes, 
From watching the broad moon-globe rise— 
For all this, shall I homage pay 
To Death, grow cold of heart, and say, 
* He perished, and has ceased to be ; 
Another comes, but never he ’? 
Nay, by our wondrous being, nay! 
Although his face I never see 
Through all the infinite To Be, 
I know he lives and cares for me.” 
ANDOVER, Mass. 
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GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 
LOVE AND BUSINESS. 
BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


(Love and Business: in a Collection of occasional 
Verse and epistolary Prose, not hitherto pub- 
lished. By Mr. George Farquhar. En Oranye 
il n’y a point d’ oranges. London, printed for B. 
Lintott at the Post-House, in the Middle Temple 
Gate, Fleetstreet. 8vo. 1702.) 

THERE are some books, like some people, 
of whom we form an indulgent opinion 
without finding it easy to justify our liking. 
The young man who went to the life-in- 
surance office and reported that his father 
had not died of any particular disease, but 
just of plain death, would sympathize with 
the feeling I mention. Sometimes we like 
a book, not for any special merit, but just 
because it is what it is. The rare, and yet 
not celebrated, miscellany of which I am 
about to write to-day has this character. 
It is not instructive, or very high-toned, 
or exceptionally clever, but if it were a 
man, all people that are not prigs would 
say that it was a very good sort of fellow. 
If it be, as it certainly is, a literary advan- 
tage for a nondescript collection of trifles 
to reproduce minutely the personality of 
its writer, then ‘‘ Love and Business” has 
one certain merit. Wherever we dip into 
its pages we may use it as a telephone, and 
hear a young Englishman of the year 
1700, talking to himself and to his friends 
in the most unaffected accents. 

Captain George Farquhar, in 1702, was 
four-and-twenty years of age. He was a 
smart, soldier-like Irishman, of ‘‘a_ splen- 
etic and amorous complexion,” half an 
actor, a quarter a poet, and altogether a 
very honest and gallant gentleman. He had 
taken to the stage kindly enough, and at 
twenty, had written ‘‘ Love and a Bottle.” 
Since then, two of the plays, ‘‘The Constant 
Couple” and ‘Sir Harry Wildair,” had 
proved that he had wit and fancy, and knew 
how to knit them together into a rattling 
comedy. But he was poor, always in pursuit 
of that timid wild-fowl, the -occasional 
guinea, and with no sort of disposition to 
settle down into a heavy citizen. In order 


to bring down a few brace of golden game, | 
he shovels into Lintott’s hands his stray | 


verses of all kinds, a bundle of letters he 
wrote from Holland, a dignified essay or 
discourse upon Comedy, and, with ques- 
tionable taste perhaps, a set of copies of 
the love-letters he had addressed to the 
lady who became his wife. All thisis not 
very praiseworthy, and as a contribution 
to literature it is slight indeed; but, then, 
how genuine and sincere, how guileless 
and picturesque is the self-revelation of it ! 
There is no attempt to make things better 





taste by making them worse. Why should 
he conceal or falsify? The town knows 
what sort of a fellow George Farquhar is. 
Here are some letters and some verses ; 
the beaux at White’s may read them if 
they will, and then throw them away. 

As we read the desultory pages, the fig- 

ure of the author rises before us, good-na- 
tured, easy-going, high-colored, not bad- 
looking, withan air of a gentleman in 
spite of his misfortunes. We do not ex- 
actly know the details of his military hon- 
ors. We may think of him asswaggering 
in scarlet regimentals, but we have his 
own word for it that he was often in mufti. 
His mind is generally dressed, he says, like 
his body, in black; for though he is so 
brisk a spark in company, he suffers sadly 
from the spleen when he is alone. We 
can follow him pretty closely through his 
day. He is a queer mixture of profanity 
and piety, of coarseness and loyalty, of 
cleverness and density ; we do not breed 
this kind of beau nowadays, and yet we 
might do worse, for this specimen is, with 
all his faults,a man. He dresses care- 
fully in the morning, in his uniform or else 
in his black suit. When he wants to be 
specially smart, as, for instance, when he 
designs a conquest at a birthday party, he 
has to ferret among the pawn-brokers for 
scraps of finery, or secure on loan a fair, 
full-bottom wig. But he is not so impov- 
erished that he cannot on these occasions 
give his valet and his barber plenty of work 
to do preparing his face with razors, per- 
fumes and washes. He would like to be 
Sir Fopling Flutter, if he could afford it, 
and gazes a little enviously at that noble 
creature in his French clothes, as he 
lounges luxuriantly past him in his coach 
with six before and six behind. Poor Cap- 
tain Farquhar begins to expect ‘that he 
himself will never be ‘‘a first-rate Beau.” 
So, on common mornings, a little splen- 
etic, he wanders down to the coffee-houses 
and reads the pamphlets, those which find 
King William glorious, and those that rail 
at the watery Dutch. He will even be a 
little Jacobitish for pure foppery, and have 
a fling at the Church, but in his heart he 
is with the ministry. He meets a friend 
at White’s. and they adjourn presently to 
the Fleece Tavern, where the drawer brings 
them a bottle of New French and a neat’s 
tongue, over which they discuss the doc- 
trine of predestination so hotly that two 
mackeral-venders burst in, mistaking their 
lifted voices for acry for fish. His friend 
has business in the city, and so our poet 
strolls off to the Park, and takes a turn in 
the Mall with his hat off, prepared for an 
adventure or achat with a friend. Then 
comes the play, the inevitable 
early play, still apt to be so 
rank-lipped in 1700 that respectable 
ladies could only appear atitin masks. It 
was the transition period, and poor 
Comedy, who was saying good-by to litera- 
ture, was just about to console herself with 
modesty. However, a domino may slip 
aside, and Mr. George Farquhar notices a 
little lady in a deep mourning mantua, 
whose eyes are not to be forgotten. She 
goes, however; it is useless to pursue her: 
but the music raises his soul to sucha 
pitch of passion that he is almost mad with 
melancholy. He strolls out into Spring 
Garden, but there, ‘‘ with envious eyes, I 
saw every Man pick up his Mate, whilst I 
alone walked like solitary Adam before the 
Creation of his Eve; but the place was no 
Paradise tome; nothing I found entertain- 
ing but the Nightingale.” So that in those 
sweet summer evenings of 1700, over the 
laced and brocaded couples promenading 
in Spring Garden, as over good Sir Roger 
twelve years later, the indulgent nightin- 
gale still poured her notes. To-day you 
cannot hear the very bells of St. Martin’s 
for the roar of the traffic. So lonely, and 
too easily enamored, George has to betake 
himself to the tavern, and a passable 
Burgundy. There is no idealism about 
him. He is very fit for repentance next 
morning. ‘‘The searching Wine has 
sprung the Rheumatism in my Right Hand, 
my Head aches, my Stomach pukes.” Our 
poor, good-humored beau has no constitu- 
tion for this mode of life, and we know, 
though happily he dreams not of it, that 
he is to die at thirty-one. 





This picture of Farquhar’s life is no- 
where given in the form just related, but 
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not one touch in the picture but is to be 
found somewhere in the frank and easy 
pages of ‘‘Love and Business.” The poems 
are of their age and kind. There is a 
‘*Pindarick,” of course; it is so easy to 
write one, and so dignified. There are 
compliments in verse to one of the ladies 
who were writing then for the stage, Mrs. 
Trotter, author of the ‘‘Fatal Friendship”; 
there are amatory explanations of all 
kinds. When he fails to keep an appoint- 
ment with a lady an account of the rain, 
for there were no umbrellas in those days, 
he likens himself to Leander, wistful 
onthe Sestian shore. He is not always 
very discreet; Damon’s thoughts when 
“Night’s black Curtain o’er the World was 
spread” were very innocent, but such as 
we have decided nowadays to say noth- 
ing about. It was the fashion of the time 
to be outspoken. There is no value, how- 
ever, in the verse, except that itis graphic 
now and then. The lettersare much more 
interesting. Those sent from Holland in 
the autumn of 1700 are very good read- 
ing. I make bold to quote one passage 
from the first, describing the storm he en- 
countered in crossing. It depicts our hero 
to the life, with all his inconsistencies. 
Hesays: ‘“‘By a kind of Poetical Philoso- 
phy I bore up pretty well under my Ap- 
prehensions; though never worse prepared 
for Death, I must confess, for I think I 
never had so much Money about meat a 
time. We had some Ladies aboard, that 
were so extremely sick, that they often 
wished for Death, but were damnably 
afraid of being drown’d. But, as the 
Scripture says, ‘Sorrow may last for a 
Night, but Joy cometh in the Morning,’ ” 
and so on. The poor fellow means no 
harm by all this, as Hodgson once said of 
certain remarks of Byron’s. 

The love-letters are very curious. It is 
believed that the sequel of them wasa 
very unhappy marriage. The little lady 
in the mourning mantua fell in love with 
our gallant spark, and made court to him, 
representing herself as very wealthy that 
he might marry her. The deed accom- 
plished, Mrs. Farquhar turned out to be 
penniless; and the poet, like a gentleman 
as he was, never reproached her, but sat 
down cheerfully to a double poverty. In 
‘* Love and Business,” the story does not 
proceed so far. He receives Miss Penelope 
V——’s timid advances, describes himself 
to her, is soon as much in love with his 
little lady as she with him, and is mak- 
ing broad demands and rich-blooded confi- 
dences in fine style, no offense taken 
where no harm is meant. In one of the 
letters to Penelope, we get a very interest- 
ing glance at a famous, and, as it happens, 
rather obscure, event—the funeral of the 
great Dryden, in May, 1700. Farquhar 
says: 

“IT come now from Mr. Dryden’s Funeral, 
where we had an Ode in Horace sung, in- 
stead of David’s Psalms; whence you may 
find that we don’t think a Poet worth Chris- 
tian Burial; the Pomp of the Ceremony 
was a kind of Rhapsody, and fitter, I think, 
for Hudibras than him; because the Caval- 
cade was mostly Burlesque; but he was an 
extraordinary Man, and bury’d after an ex- 
traordinary Fashion; forI do believe there 
was never such another Burial seen; the 
Oration indeed was great and ingenious, 
worthy the Subject, and like the Author 
[Dr. Garth], whose Prescriptions can restore 
the Living, and his Pen embalm the Dead. 
And so much for Mr. Dryden, whose Burial 
was the same with his Life,—Variety, and 
not of a Piece. The Quality and Mob, Farce 
and Heroicks, the Sublime and Ridicule 
mixt in a Piece, great Cleopatra in a Hack- 
ney Coach.” 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


ONE would greatly wish, if he is to say 
anything on this most urgent, practical 
question, the relation of laborers to capi- 
talists, to say it wisely and broadly, with 
no unfairness to capitalists, and with 
hearty sympathy for laborers. 

Doubtless, fundamental truths, harsh 
and disagreeable though they may seem to 
be, should be spoken clearly and decisive- 
ly; yet, certainly, the many considerations 
which qualify and soften them should also 
find place. Workmen have real griev- 
ances; they encounter peculiar difficul- 











ties, and their wrongs must be freely con- | 





ceded, the obstacles to their progress fully 
appreciated, if we are to speak to them 
profitably on the subject of the proper 
remedy. As long as laborers feel that 
their case is not fairly put, that their hard 
circumstances are not understood, much 
wise counsel will be lost on them. 

It is for the reason suggested by these 
facts that I have asked of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT the opportunity of adding somewhat 
to the considerations addressed at length to 
workmen by Dr. Simon Newcomb, on 
his ‘Plain Man’s Talk on the La- 
bor Question.” While assenting for 
the most part, not only to the prin- 
ciples but to the importance of the princi- 
ples advanced by Dr. Newcomb, I cannot 
help feeling that the discussion, as a whole, 
bore so one-sided, cold and imperious 
an aspect, as to make it practically, not 
merely provoking to workmen, but 
even in itself untrue. If one comes to a 
physician with a cinder in his eye, it is 
not altogether in order to tell him of the 
general laws of his physical constitution, 
and their admirable operation in health; 
of the soundness of his other eye, and of 
the probability that this eye even, if let 
alone, will relieve itself. For the moment 
the one cinder in the one eye outweighs all 
other consideration. I cannot feel that 
Dr. Newcomb has acknowledged the cin- 
der, or done anything to remove its irrita- 
tion. 

For example, when he makes out a bill 
of gains and losses against the workman, 
when he tells him how much all his efforts 
has cost him and how little he has secured 
by them, it is much as if the physician re- 
ferred to should say to his patient: ‘‘ You 
must not allow this very small speck to an- 
noy you. You are, by so doing, inflaming 
your eye, exciting your nervous system 
and exhausting your strength. It will be 
much to your advantage to keep still, and 
pay no attention to this slight trouble.” 
Not only is such counsel not in accord- 
ance with human nature asa whole, it is 
not in accordance even with our physical 
constitution. The inflammation and the 
tears are the accompaniment and the oc- 
casion of relief. No more is kindred coun- 
sel to the workman in order. Society has 
progressed by revolts, struggles, victories, 
that could never have been justified on an 
immediate money basis. Men, in all their 
forms of strife, must be willing to lay 
down their lives in order to win them. The 
doctrine of prudence, economy, is one that 
only applies narrowly to the methods em- 
ployed in life, and not broadly to the su- 
preme ends of life. These justify them- 
selves, if justified at all, in terms of man- 
hood, self-assertion, and spiritual power. 
For one, I believe in a supreme and most 
significant fact in the history of our time, 
that workmen do think, unite, resist, and 
that at a great cost to themselves on what 
at bottom, even though blindly, is a moral 
issue. 


God forbid that they should not do this 


thing; the doing of which will redeem all 
errors. God forbid that I should give 
them any other counsel than to continue 
these efforts, trying to bring to them more 
wisdom, more good-will, more patience. 
This is the school in which all good has 
been won from the beginning of time, and 
will be to its very end. 

The things which disturb the workmen 
at present—those which they resist—are 
not so much the fundamental laws of pro- 
duction as their method of application, the 
division of returns under them. They 
feel that they are dealing with men, 
shrewder, sharper, more enterprising than 
themselves, and that they need to awaken 
all their powers and get together all their 
resources to meet them, to encounter them 
under the lawsofexchange. In this they 
are right. They are doing what every 
man does do who goes successfully into 
the markets of the world. The workman 
is not at loggerheads with the capitalist in 
production, but in the division of that 
which is produced. It is quite correct to 
tell him—and the assertion is a very perti- 
nent and important one—that he and the 
capitalist are one and the same party in 
production, but it still remains true that 
when the products are to be divided, they 
are adverse parties, and must each look to 
his own interest. 

Let me give a simple illustration, not 
unlike one offered by Dr. Newcomb. Nine 








men are engaged, each by himself, in fish- 
ing. A tenth man, with nets, unites him- 
self to them, and they all join efforts 
under his direction. The catch is doubled. 
How shall it be divided among the ten? 
Up to the moment of partition the inter- 
ests of all are the same, and they cheer- 
fully concur in their work. When the 
question of division is raised their interests 
are in conflict, and they easily fall by the 
ears. Under the system of wages, as now 
ordered, this second relation is always in 
the foreground, and the first relation is 
thoroughly obscured by it. The workman 
expects his wages and nothing more, no 
matter what the success of the common 
undertaking. Though his wages must ul- 
timately depend on the profits of pro- 
duction, they do not directly and immedi- 
ately vary with these profits, and his mind 
is, therefore, almost exclusively occupied 
with the first urgent relation between him 
and his employer—the wages he is to re- 
ceive for his work. If he is to win any 
advantage by the prosperity of business, 
his share, after all, is to be struggled for 
at this very point of wages. Hence the 
sense of conflict between the two, employ- 
er and employé, predominates, and greatly 
predominates, over that of a concurrence 
of interest. One great gain of co-opera- 
tion is the redirection of attention to the 
common gains as the fundamental thing 
in production, and the constant association 
of each man’s interest with these gains. 

The division of the spoils between the 
ten men referred to, though not a very 
plain problem, is yet not one without suf- 
ficient reasons in itself for its solution. 
The catch ought not to be divided equally, 
for one man has brought to it more means 
and more skill than the other nine. 
Neither should the tenth man have the en- 
tire excess of the production above that of 
previous methods. This leaves no incentive 
to the nine men to unite in applying the 
improvements offered them. The common 
weal is the proper ground of the division 
and that is secured when the returns are 
divided as nearly equally as is consistent 
with the suitable reward and encourage- 
ment of universal enterprise. The share 
of the tenth man is sufficient, when it 
tends to call for the kind of effort to which 
this increase of returnsisdue. All beyond 
this is unfortunate in its effects on the ag- 
gregate prosperity. 

Such a division involves an increased 
return to all, but a discrimination in favor 
of enterprise and activity. This propor- 
tionment of returns to the kind of effort 
put forth is a fundamental principle in 
production. 

A division of rewards that made no dis- 
tinction between indolence and incapacity 
and industry and capacity, would be de- 
structive of effort on the part of all. Ca- 
pacity, even more than industry, demands 
recognition. Industry must be guided by 
capacity. The more the labor expended, 
the greater the demand for skill in its use; 
while an increase of skill tends constantly 
to reduce the amount of labor called for. 
The value of the second term, industry, 
depends on the value of the first term, ca- 
pacity. 

But it does not at all follow from this 
principle, that under the comprehensive 
end of the general weal, incapacity, or 
even indolence, is to bear the full burden 
that may fall to it by natural law, or that 
capacity may carry off unquestioned all 
its winnings. At each extreme we wish 
sufficient motive, and we wish also the 
best balanced motives for production. In- 
capacity is increased and completely dis- 
couraged by being left to its own weak- 
ness. Capacity is made arrogant, exact- 
ing, indolent, by being allowed to grasp 
all within its reach. Indeed, in society 
the lower extreme demands the more 
palpable motive, both in profit and in 
loss, to set it in motion as compared with 
the upper extreme. Intelligence and thrift 
and enterprise are thoroughly awakened 
by relatively small advantages. It is a 
waste of incentives on both sides to allow 
the wakeful to secure the lion’s share. 
We have then a light which discloses the 
success or failure of any method of 
division. It is the general weal as ex- 
pressed by that diffusion of incentives 
which secures the highest activity in all 
producing agents. 


MADISON, WIS. 








CHRIST’S MIRACLES. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THE term ‘‘miracle,” taken in the sense 
usually attached to it among Christians, 
does not mean a fact or event that is sim- 
ply extraordinary and remarkable, but 
may, nevertheless, be accounted for by a 
reference to the lawsof Nature. It means 
a strictly supernatural fact or event, 
which, though relative to the course of Na- 
ture as established and conducted by its 
great Author, is, as distinguished from a 
fact or event not miraculous, so divergent 
from that course as to be inexplicable there- 
by, and hence to demand, for its produc- 
tion, the special interposition and exercise 
of divine power. This is the essential ele- 
ment involved in every miracle. It is, 
hence, supernatural, or above nature. 

The possibility of a miracle is implied in 
the doctrine of a personal God, who is not 
only distinct from Nature, but also the 
author thereof, andof all its laws, and to 
whom all these laws are necessarily subject. 
The laws of Nature do not and cannot bind 
him against his own pleasure. He has ample 
power to bring events to pass which are 
notnatural. It takes no greater power to 
produce supernatural events than it does 
to produce natural events. The doctrine 
of a personal God being admitted, there is 
then no difficulty about miracles, so far as 
he is concerned. 

It is not necessary to the reality of a mir- 
acle that it should be known to men, since 
there may be miracles in this world not 
thus known, and not intended to be known. 
But it is necessary to the knowledge of a 
miracle that it should in its nature be cog- 
nizable by men, and should by them be 
actually observed, either at the time of 
being wrought, or, if not so observed, then 
observed afterward in the supernatural re- 
sults thereof. If not thus cognizable, and 
not thus observed, we can have no evidence 
that it has occurred at all; and in these 
circumstances it would have no relation to 
our thoughts. There may, as just remarked, 
be many such unknown miracles in God’s 
plan of governing this world, and if there 
are, then they are among the “ secret 
things ” that belong to the Lord our God, 
and have no relation to our faith or our 
duties. 

Living witnesses who are the actual ob- 
servers of a miracle, being competent to 
observe and also credible, may, by their 
testimony to the fact which constitutes a 
miracle, prove its reality to others not thus 
observant, with as much certainty as such 
witnesses can prove any fact not miracu- 
lous. It1s true that if we reason simply 
from the laws of Nature, there is always a 
presumption against the occurrence of a 
miracle; yet this presumption is not so 
strong as to be incapable of being over- 
come by competent and credible testimo- 
ny. The ascension of Jesus into Heaven 
was unquestionably a miracle; yet to the 
eleven apostles who saw the whole scene, 
and who afterward testified to the fact, 
it was as manifest and as real as it would 
have been if such ascensions were common 
events in the history of this world. The 
miraculous feature of the ascension did 
not incapacitate them toobserve it when 
taking place before their own eyes, and 
having observed it, to bear testimony to 
what they had seen, and does not discredit 
their testimony. Assuming them to be sane 
and honest men, we see no difficulty in be- 
lieving what they said on this point. 

The Gospel narrative purports to be, and 
by Christians is accepted as an historic rec- 
ord of the earthly life of Christ. This nar- 
rative, beyond all question, presents him 
to the world asa miracle-worker. It as- 
signs to him a large number of miracles, 
some of whichit describes in detail with 
reference to their specific character and 
attending circumstances, and to many 
more it simply refers in general terms. 
The resurrection of Lazarus is one of these 
described miracles. This man was sick, 
and finally died and was buried. Four 
days after his burial Jesus appears upon 
the scene, standing by the grave witha 
number of other persons, and command- 
ing the stone to be removed from the 
mouth of thesepulchre. Jesus simply says: 
‘‘ Lazarus, come forth.” In all this there 
is nothing miraculous; but when the dead 
man instantly became a living man, and 
came forth as directed, then the miracle 
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+ 
appeared under the observation of all pres- 
ent. They saw it with their own eyes, and 
were competent to tell what they had seen. 
There was no natural power to restore Laz- 
arus to life in the words used by Jesus, 


considered simply as words. The power 


| geance. 


was in the being who used them, and 
who, coincidently with their utterance, ex- | 


ercised this power. 
strictly supernatural, not according to the 
ordinary laws of Nature, yet in the record 
woven into a mass of perfectly natural 
facts. The chief priests, to whom those 
facts, including the miracle, speedily be- 
came known, admitted that ‘‘ a notable 
miracle” had been wrought, and from that 
day took counsel to put Jesus to death. 

So, also, when Jesus was entering into 
the city of Nain, he met a funeral proces- 
sion bearing a dead man to his burial, who 
was the only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow. Jesus, we are told, had com- 
passion on this woman, and said to her, 
‘* Weep not.” He then ‘came and touched 
the bier, and they that bare him stood 
still. And he said, ‘* Young man, I say unto 
thee, Arise.” All these facts of the story 
are simply natural; but when ‘he that was 
dead sat up and began to speak,” and was, 
in fact, instantly restored to life, then we 
have added to the natural the supernatur- 
al fact, at the command of Jesus. Jesus 
**delivered him to his mother” a living 
man. 

These two cases are examples of de- 
scribed miracles as found in the Gospel 
narrative. In them we see the fact of a 
miracle, not simply by the term itself, but 
in the circumstances which disclose the 
reality of the miracle, and give us the op- 
portunity of judging whether it was such, 
or not, 

The reasuning of Nicodemus in regard 
to the miracles of Jesus, as known to him, 
was as follows: ** Rabbi, we know that 
thou art a teacher come from God, for no 
man can do these miracles which thou do- 
est, except God be with him.” This lan- 
guage, Jesus had 
wrought miracles, assigns to them prov- 
ing power. 


while conceding that 


They were, in the judgment 
of Nicodemus, conclusive evidence that 
Jesus was ‘a teacher come from God.” 
This accords exactly with the view which 
Jesus himself took of his own miracles. 
He generally spoke of them as his ‘*‘works,” 
sometimes as his ‘* mighty works,” and 
said to the Jews that if they did not believe 
his *“ words,” they should 
To the latter he appealed as a 
proof that he had come from God, and 
that he spoke by divine authority. Peter, 
on the day of Pentecost, spake of Jesus as 


believe his 
** works,” 


‘**a man approved of God by miracles and 
wonders and signs which God did by him,” 
Paul, 
in his epistle to the Hebrews, speaks of 
God as * bearing witness both with signs 


as the Jews themselves also knew. 


and wonders, and with divers miracles and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost.” 

A miracle is God's special and super- 
natural testimony to the person by whom 
it is wrought. God in this way authenti- 
cates that person as his messenger. While 
in itself considered simply an exercise of 


The event itself was | 


| could give sight to the blind or heal a leper. . 


| power. 
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ings and sorrows of men. Nearly all the 
recorded miracles of Jesus were wrought 
upon human beings, and were never de- 
structive, and never miracles of ven- 
And while diverse in their partic- 
ular form as cures and reliefs, and*always 
pertinent to each case, they were all 
wrought with equal facility. Jesus could 
as easily restore life to the dead as he 


There were no hard cases that baffled his 
Diseases and infirmities of every 


| type, and even death itself, alike fled at 





power, it is more than this in its relations | 


and design, since it has a moral and spir- 
itual function to perform. In the miracles 
of Jesus we see the hand of God’s power, 
and at the same time hear the voice of 
God, saying: ‘ This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased. Hear ye him.” 

The general character of the miracles 
of Jesus is set forth in his answer to the 


two disciples of John the Baptist who by | 


him had been sent to ask him the follow- 


his touch. 

Jesus, moreover, had no partiality or 
preference, as a specialist, for any particu- 
lar class of miracles. He had no fixed 
place for working miracles, and never 
sought or received any compensation 
therefor. He never traded in miracles. 
He attended to each case anywhere, in any 
person, whether rich or poor, at any time, 
and under any circumstances, as it was 
presented to him. The miracle on his part 
was, in each case, an act of pure benevo- 
lence and charity, and was, in this respect, 
like the Gospel of love and mercy which 
he preached. Indeed, his ‘‘ works,” like 
his ‘* words,” were in themselves a Gospel. 

The only condition which Jesus required 
in any case was an application to him for 
relief; and, this condition being complied 
with, he never failed to afford the relief 
sought, no matter who might be the per- 
son seeking it. There is not a solitary in- 
stance in the whole record of his life in 
which an application was by him rejected, 
or in which, such application being made, 
the effort to work a miracle and afford the 
needed relief proved a failure. The mi- 
raculous power in his hands was always an 
immediate and complete success. No law 


of Nature and no power in Nature were too | 


much for him, or in any way interfered 
with the action of his power. He simply 
spake, and the miracle came to pass, with- 
out the use of any means naturally adapted 
to produce the result, sometimes when the 
subjects thereof were not in his immediate 
presence. His will was the sovereign and 
sure panacea in the materia medica of the 
skies in every case and for every case. 

Tt surely need be no matter of surprise 
that such a healer of disease,such a miracle- 
worker, as Jesus of Nazareth, should have 
attracted the attention of the people, that 
his fame should have spread through all 
the land, and that thousands should have 
sought relief from him which they could 
find nowhere else. A being thus attested 
gives ample proof that God is with him, 
and that what he says is entitled to the 
fullest So thought Nicode- 
mus, and he thought correctly. Reason, 
the best and truest that man can exercise, 
says the same thing. 

It is worthy of notice that the miracu- 
lous power which Jesus possessed in the 
days of his flesh, and exercised in his own 
name, he conferred upon his apostles when 
he ascended into Heaven, showing that he 
could impart the power to others. They 
also wrought miracles, but not in their 
own name. Thus Peter said to the beg- 
gar, who had been lame from his birth, 
and had never walked a step in all his an- 
tecedent life: ‘* In the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth rise up and walk.” This man 
was instantly cured of his lameness. To 
the man who had * kept his bed for eight 
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years and was sick of the palsy,” the same | 


apostle said: ** Eneas, Jesus Christ maketh 
thee whole”; and this man, too, was at 
once cured, 

The miracles wrought by Jesus, and 


| those wrought afterward by the apostles 


in his name, as recorded in the Book of 


| Acts, constitute one of the great argu- 


ing question: “‘ Art thou he that should | 
come, or do we look for another?’ Jesus 
replied : ‘‘Go and show John again those | 


things which ye do hear and see; the 
blind receive their sight and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised up and the poor 
have the Gospel preached to them.” What 
Jesus meant to say, and, by citing these 
miraculous proofs thereof, did virtually 
say, is that he was the Christ that was to 
come. He, however, chose to let John 
draw this inference from the facts as ex- 
isting in connection with his ministry. 
The miracles thus referred to while bear- 
ing the marks of supernatural power, and 
designed as attestations to Jesus, were 
miracles of benevolence, wrought to relieve 
the distresses, the infirmities, the suffer- 





ments for faith in Jesus as ‘‘a teacher 
come from God,” and as the Saviour of 
sinners. We cannot deny the fact of such 
miracles without rejecting the most credi- 
ble history ever written in this world. 
He who calls this history a mere sham 
may as well call all history a mere sham. 
And if we admit the truth of the history, 
then Jesus is and must be all that he de- 
clared himself to be, and all that the apos- 
tles declared him to be. Then, by the evi- 
dence of miracles, he is the Saviour of 
mankind. Then no act is so wise or so 
needful as that which allies the soul with 
him, alike for time and eternity. Then no 
folly is so profound and awful as that 
which dispenses with Jesus makes the 








journey of life without him, and leads one 
at last to the bar of God without his 
friendship. It is a terrible thing to live in 
this world, and then leave it, with the 
knowledge of his Gospel, but without the 
acceptance of Jesus as ‘‘the way, the 
truth, and the life.” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SS een 
LITERARY JAPAN. 
BY WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 


In 1868 a mighty political upheaval in 
Japan transformed people andrulers. The 
innovations which have been so striking in 
the eyes of the world, are not so wonderful 
as in the mental revolution of an entire 
nation. 

Foreign observers, even upon the soil, 
whether men of commercial, state or 
naval craft, explained the amazing series 
of events by the contact of foreign with 
native ideas, of Western civilization with 
an Asiatic despotism. 

Students of Japanese history, who looked 
beneath phenomena into the heart of the 
movement, thought differently. They 
saw behind the young Mikado’s brocade 
banner, before which the ‘‘ Tycoon” and 
feudalism went down forever, a prepared 
public opinion, which had not been made 
inaday. Scholars had fora century and 
a half been preparing the leaven. Before 
the bowsprit of the ‘* Mississippi” passed 
Uraga, this leaven had wrought mightily 
and the ferment was lifting the mass, even 
a nation. 

Providence who timed the arrival of 
Perry, appointed also that the inward 
motor and the outward impact should not 
clash, but combine to form a new result- 
antof forces. This process, mostly invis- 
ible to foreigners, but now in the perspec- 
tive of history as clear as day, went on 
from 1853 to 1868. Then, the irresistible 
impulse to progress astonished none more 
than the Japanese themselves. 

The revolution of 1868 was primarily the 
work of the pen. The sword was but the 
sickle and the soldier the reaper to harvest 
what the scholar had sown. The histori- 
cal students and critics of Mito’s court, the 
independent investigations of RaiSanyo,the 
moral philosophy of the Chinese: refugees, 
whose teachings sapped military despot- 
ism, the researches of the Shinto linguists, 
Motoéri and Mabuchi; the study of the 
Dutch language and sciences by geograph- 
ers, physicians, and military students, all 
bore their part in undermining feudalism. 
These thoughts in the study shook the 
mat-throne of the Yedo usurper, helping 
to tumble the edifice of despotism quite as 
effectually asdid the cannon of Fushimi, 
or the American rifles at the shoulders of 
Satsuma’s clansmen. 

The two-years’ campaign was led and 
fought largely by students of the new 
literature. 

During the dissolution of old forms of 
social life in the menstruum of civil war, 
and the shooting out of strange pillars of 
formation—the new axes of national re- 
crystallization we find the fertile brain and 
ready pen of these military-literati in in- 
tense activity. The political literature of 
the Restoration of 1868, by Kido, Okubo, 
Kato, and later writers, will be to the 
future Japanese voters of 1890 and beyond, 
what the classics of Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton are to the American. 

Even in this nineteenth year of Meiji 
(Civilization with Enlightenment) and of 
the reign of the 123d Mikado Mutsuhito the 
same, the literary activity of Japan is 
enormous. Besides the potent Christian 
literature of the missionary hosts, and the 
multiform issues of the secular press, 
three great lines of movement, like axes in 
a forming crystal, are clearly discernible. 
Organized efforts are being made to 
simplify the native syllabary, to popular- 
ize the use of the Roman alphabet, and to 
make the English language not only the 
tongue of scholars, but of all persons of 
average education. Though the number 
of foreign white residents in the seaports is 
diminishing, while that of the Chinese bank- 
ers, traders, and laborers is increasing, yet 
the hieroglyphics of the Middle King- 
dom are doomed. Chinese characters 
are everywhere catching something 
worse than a tinker’s malediction. As 
on their New Year’s day, the Japanese 
ostracize the demons of the house with a 
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mimic cannonade of beans, so they now 
pelt the tea-box characters with anathemas, 
and the cry is Roma-ji idé, Shina ji dést 
(in Roman letters out; Chinese characters). 

Nevertheless, so full of homonyms is 
Japanese speech, so fertile a soil produc- 
tive of endless crops of puns do the Ja- 
panese possess and suffer from, that I feel 
skeptical about an easy victory over the 
demons. Despite the enrollment of their 
seven thousand members, I fear that the 
Romaji-kai people will count many gray 
hairs in their heads, before our bold alpha- 
bet is fully adopted and florid Chinese 
script is ousted. We, however, bid them 
God-speed, and commend the courage of 
our fellow-Americans, Doctor Hepburn 
and Professor Wyckoff. In the third 
edition of his matchless dictionary, our 
philanthropic lexicographer has adopted 
the standard spelling of the reformers. 
Professor Wyckoff after building his first 
book in Japanese and Chinese characters, 
unloaded, took apart, rebuilt and launched 
his literary venture with Romaji timber 
only, without one dragon character in it. 

I have enjoyed looking over Maruya & 
Co.'s catalogue for 1886. These native 
publishers of Tokio keep an amazing stock 
of French, German, English and Ameri- 
can publications. Text-books are, of 
course, more numerous than works of 
pure literature. The Japanese have yet 
the fairy land of English poetry and the 
enchanted regions of our classic prese to 
enter upon. That pioneers have entered 
it is certain. I find now, in the calendar 
of the Teikoku Daigaku (Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tokio), for 1886-87, that the facul- 
ty is almost wholly composed of returned 
Japanese graduates of European and 
American colleges. After the solid nu- 
cleus of well-known names of once diligent 
students, follows a luminous trail of ‘*‘ Ox- 
on,” ‘‘ Cantab,” ‘‘ Cornell,” ‘ Yale,” etc., 
with a nebula of M.A., B.C., Ph.D., 
D.C.L., C.E.,S.T.E., ete., etc.,in those lan 
guages. The magazines to which these 
instructors contribute when they turn 
writers show that the shackles of Chinese 
thought are broken. These men of New 
Japan have changed their ancients, prece- 
dents, perspective, and almost their entire 
world of thought. Their mental landscape, 
path and prospect are almost wholly west- 
ern. 

I find that in the Tokio Public Library, 
in the hottest month of the year, when 
fewest readers plied their tasks, a daily 
attendance of 113 visitors was registered. 
These consulted 19,959 Japanese, 1,420 
European, and only 480 Chinese volumes. 
Yet this library was once sacred to Chi- 
nese culture and scholarsbip. Here the 
professor of Chinese, Hayashi, who made 
the treaty with our own Perry, and all his 
learned colleagues and predecessors, lived 
and labored. The Japanese of two centuries 
past, until about 1870, knew only one 
kind of foreigner, the To-jin (Chinaman) 
and I remember well how the little chil- 
dren used to call me a ‘‘ Chineser,” albeit 
tailless as to hair, blue as to eyes, and hid- 
eous as to tight black dress. Now, the 
more polite term Guai kokn-jiu (gentle- 
man from a foreign country) everywhere 
replaces the old terms, ‘‘ barbarian,” or 
** Chinaman.” 

A good bit of literary news, with a 


wholesome moral flavor, comes from 
Ozaka. The natives, says one of their 


newspapers, have formed a Literary Re- 
form Society. Its object is to elevate the 
standard of reading for the masses, espe- 
cially in fiction. Circulating libraries in 
Japan are very numerous, and far more 
worthy of their literal name than are ours. 
Some are fixed in shops, but most are kept 
moving on the backs of men. With a 
stack of novels towering far above his 
head, the perambulating librarian jogs 
from village to village, and house to house, 
He furnishes to swains and damsels abun- 
dant lore of: love and war, of sword and 
letters, of jealousy and revenge, and alas! 
of licentiousness. The Reform Society 
will issue good fiction, with nothing gross 
or impure between the covers. 

An immense meeting was lately held in 
Tokio with the view of inaugurating a 
new era in the drama of Nippon. Instead 
of the immense barns, cold, dark and cob- 
webby, an edifice in foreign style will be 
built. The attractiveness of vice will van- 
ish, and the school of wickedness be left 
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out of this coming theater. These move- 


ments originating outside of Christian cir- 
cles show nevertheless ‘‘the expulsive 
power of new affections,” and the steady 
growth of a sentiment produced largely by 
missionary labor. 

The presses of Tokio and Ozaka teem with 
the products of literature both of knowl- 
edge and power. About a thousand au- 
thors applied for copyright protection dur- 
ing the past year. Every government de- 
partment, professional society, literary or 
scientific club has its daily, weekly, or 
monthly organ. These flakes of private 
opinion, together with the great daily 
newspapers of the capital and ports, the 
mail like a blizzard sifts into every corner 


and crevice of the empire, from Riu-Kiu to | 


Yezo. 

Historical research, as well as moral, 
political, and mental philosophy, has re- 
ceived a mighty impulse from the West, 
and notable books in all these fields of 
thought have appeared during the year. 
Still, the great lack of the critical faculty 
is yet painfully noticeable, and _ histori- 
ography in Japan is tame. Will not the 
authors of the Meiji era remember that 
their greatest historian Rai Sanyo was 
also the most critical? Falling re- 
peatedly under the bar of the Tokugawa 
censors, he yet produced an immortal 
work, Many historical documents sup- 
pressed by despotism or cowardice are now 
rising to the light. Monuments to the 
exiles, prisoners, and martyrs, who were 
the morning stars of the Restoration, are 
being built and garnished, and their lives 
written. In their own country’s lore, 
native scholars have a sea fuil of true 
pearls; but, they must be brave to dive, 
and skillful to cleanse and set. 

Who will be Japan’s Vasari; who her 
Niebuhr; who the Gibbon of Tokugawa- 
ism; who the Motley of the Restoration; 
who the biographer of Iyéyasii and of the 
giants and heroes of ’68; who the Cervan- 
tes, who the Scott of her feudalism; who 
the illuminator, not of her bloody, but of 
her peaceful, Yamato Damashii; who the 
Guizot or Buckle of her civilization; who 
the Philo or the Euhemerus of her my- 
thology; who the Hawthorne of her stern 
samurai code? 

Last, best of all, who will be her crea- 
tive theologian, sent of God to show her 
pure Christianity, divested of Spanish, 
Portuguese, Dutch, Scotch, Yankee pecu- 
liarities of infirmity and cerement? 

Chinese Asia, if not Japan, needs one 
like St. Paul wisely to be all things to all 
men, that he may show the waiting mil- 
lions not the Greek, nor che Roman, nor 
the Oriental Christ, but Him who, yester- 
day, to-day, and forever, is the Saviour 
and Infinite Friend of man. 

Boston, MASs. 
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CRIME BEGINNINGS AND CRIME 
PREVENTION. 


BY W. M. F. ROUND, 
Secretary of the Prison Association of New York. 


the popular saying, that ‘‘an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” We 
don’t attend carefully to the prevention 
ounces, in the matter of crime, and so are 
forced in very self-protection to give a 
great deal of attention, a great deal of 
thought, and anxiety, and money to the 
cure. And after all we don’t cure—we 


only palliate and mitigate, and fight mere | 


symptoms. There can be no cure of crime 
that does not begin at the beginning. We 
may cure individual cases now and then, 
but the disease remains and will remain no 
doubt so long as men remain sinners and 
the law crystallizes cértain sins into crimes. 
When crime is done away with entirely, 
we shall find ourselves in the millenial 
days. 
crime. There are prevention ounces of 
great potency to be attended to, and until 








| 


they are better attended to, our vast ma- | 


chinery for crime reduction, will do no 
more than keep crime and criminals with- 
in the bounds of a barely tolerable condi- 
tion. The reduction of the criminal class 
is not to be brought about through the 
effects of the police, nor through the disci- 
pline of prisons, but through the uplifting 
of the entire people to a higher plane of 
morality, and to a higher regard for and 


obedience to law. This must be done in 
the family, the school, and the Church. 
In studying the cases of young: crimi- 
nals, it happens with appalling frequency 
that the beginning of the criminal career 
may be traced directly to an improper 
family training—or to the lack of any 
training. Young criminals coming from 
the so-called better classes, show that in 
many families the spirit of obedience to 
parental authority is entirely wanting, 
that the boy is father to the man, inanew 
sense; and the fond father yields to the 
son’s wishes and whims in a way that is 
perfectly sure to blunt all regard for par- 
ental law. I once heard Warden Brush, 
of Sing-Sing, say: ‘‘I never hear a son re- 
fuse to obey, but that I say in my heart, 
the son is on the way to state prison.” If 
I was asked by a father to say what prin- 
ciple before all others shall I teach my 
son tosave him from a criminal life, I 
should say teach him obedience. Dwell 
upon itas the fundamental principle of 
law and order—human and divine—un- 
questioning, instant obedience. But says 
many a parent: ‘“‘I have taught obedience 
always. I have punished my boy often 
and often for disobedience, and yet he has 
gone wrong.” Let us see, dear disappoint- 
ed mother and father if you have taught 
the spirit of obedience in your family or 
whether you have merely taught the letter 
of its law? How about the babyhood of 
that boy. There were books and other 
pretty things upon the parlor _ table. 
Mamma said: ‘‘No-no-baby, mustn’t touch 
them,” and then put them up beyond 
baby’s reach, for fear that baby 
would touch them. She told him thus 
that she did not expect him to obey. By 
every such act she weakened baby’s moral 
sense. Or, if baby did touch them, there 
was no swift following punishment cer- 
tain and sure enough to quicken the mem- 
ory. There is no law without its penalty, 
no law in Nature, no law upon our statute 
books—it is a law of law that penalty fol- 
lows disobedience. But in our families 
we every day see mothers and fathers 
teaching falsely as to this supreme truth. 
We see punishments promised and not in- 
flicted; and a parent who does such a 
thing as that not only weakens the child’s 
regard for law, but writes himself or her- 
self down a liar in the heart of the child. 
It often happens that parents who have 
nipped every bud of obedience in the 
youth of their children wonder with 
groans of agony and tears of shame, why 
their children have gone astray. It often 
happens that boys go to prison and 
to our reformatories, when it should have 
been the fond and indulgent parents that 
should be made to suffer the penalty of the 
law, since by their acts they taught their 
boys that disobedience was a trivial thing, 
while perhaps they harassed their children 
to distraction by teaching them the pre- 
cepts of the law. Men commit crime be- 
cause they won’t obey law, and because 
they have no faith in the certainty of pun- 
ishment. These things become part of the 


| moral nature, when they are children, and 
Nosopy doubts the truth embodied in | 


often enough through the teaching, or 
lack of teaching, in Christian families. 
Crimes against property are committed 
because men have not a proper regard for 
the thine and mine of society. The sense 
of personal property—respect for rights of 
ownership is not cultivated in the child— 
how can the man understand it. I heard 
a mother say—and she told the incident 
laughingly, with even a touch of maternal 
pride—‘‘ Robbie is the little tyrant. He 
takes possession of any of the children’s 
playthings, appropriates them, as if they 
were his own.” She spoke as if she thought 
that Robbie showed in this a character 
that would carry everything before him. 
If that mother chances to read these words, 


| I beg leave to tell her that her Robbie, 
But much can be done to reduce | 


flaxen-haired and innocent, with his con- 


| temptible,unchecked selfishness, is a young 


thief. Thieving is being taught in her 
nursery, as surely as it was taught in 
Fagin’s, and she will yet have to answer 
for her own blindness and inactivity in 
this matter. Teach the boys that there 
is something in others’ property that de- 
mands respect. The lesson can’t be taught 
too early. It may be hard to teach it. 
The little dimpled, thieving hands may 
have to be made red with punishment; but 
teach it, tender, loving mothers, and per- 
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haps save the dear boy from going to 
prison as an embezzler or a thief. 

Another way in which a disregard of 
rights of property is taught in so-called 
respectable families, is the utter indiffer- 
ence to debt. 


The child, as it grows up, | 


hears the unfortunate tradesman demand- | 


ing his money over and over. Hears poor 


creditors,perhaps the laundress or the char- | 


woman,making moan for their pay, knows 
that there are grocers’ bills, and butchers’ 
bills and milk bills unpaid, and that the 
existence of these bills gives no apparent 


maintained and witnesses an utter careless- 
ness in expenditure so long as no immedi- 
ate payment is required. Such an exhibi- 
tion soon produces its effect on the child’s 
mind. He looks upon this state of things 
as quite the normal habit of life. He ab- 
hors swindling if you name it to him as 
swindling; but to keep a tradesman out of 
his money for months, and finally to be 
unable to pay him at all, that seems to him 
quite a different affair. The distinction 
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forges, or embezzles, or steals, and the 
mother turns her eyes reproachfully to 
Heaven and wonders why her prayers for 
her son’s welfare have not been answered. 

Ihave been speaking of crime beginnings 
and crime prevention in these families 
only which are called respectable. A very 
large proportion of our embezzlers, forg- 
ers, and many of our thieves, come from 
such families. There is a smaller portion 
from this class that commit what are 
known as crimes of passion. For these 


| too there is great blame to be put upon 
uneasiness. He sees the same rate of living | 


the parents than often is put there. Many 
a passionate child rules the household. 
The little baby on its mother’s knee goes 
into a passion because its dinner is with- 
held from him, or some toy denied 
him. He shrieks, and strikes his 
mother, and the mother says: ‘ Poor 


| little boy, he has such a passionate nature; 
| he can’t be crossed,” and yields to him. 


in his mind marks the depth of the injury | 


that has been done to his nature. It is 


quite likely that the temptation to com- | and strike a blow deserves punishment, 


mit some crime against property will come | 


to him by the way of an overwhelming 
mass of unpaid tradesmen’s bills. Teach 
him once for all that debt incurred with- 
out the ability to pay it promptly, is 
swindling, is obtaining goods under false 


| the gallows. 


She ought to spank him—spank him hard, 
for being in a passion, and give him noth- 
ing till his passion had cooled. The child, 
though he be so young that he cannot 
speak, if he be old enough to lift his fist 


needs to have a lesson of repression taught 
it. The mother who neglects this, in- 
creases the chances of her son’s going to 
When the child is older, 


| there are better disciplinary punishments 


pretenses, and equally at variance with | 
good morals andthe law. But this indif- | 


ference to debt, this weakening of finan- 


growth of a deeper danger—I refer to a 


than spanking; but when the child reaches 
such an age that they are useful, it may 
be too late, his temper may have grown 


| into a dominating force in his character, 
cial integrity, is, after all, only an out- | 


false pride—the pride of appearances, the | 


desire to live on a scale of grandeur in- 
compatible with one’s means. 


that cannot be eradicated. Mothers some- 
times say when a child shows a vile tem- 
per and shrieks a great deal, that it would 


| endanger his life topunish him; perhaps 


Many a respectable family is sending its | 
sons into temptation—and very likely to | 


state-prison—and sending its daughters | 


along the paths to wretched marriages by a 
miserable desire to keep up a certain stand- 
ard of appearances beyond the warrant of 
income. The impulse to rise socially, to 
gather around one the refinements of life, 
to live amid beautiful surroundings is not a 
abad one. But to seek these things in 
order to make a vain show, and to live 
more stylishly than one’s neighbor is a 
very bad thing—a very corrupting thing. 
To do this ata sacrifice of principle is a 
wrong thing; to doit at the expense of 
others’ rights is a criminal thing. The 
standard of life which parents set for their 
children often sends the children to state- 
prison. Less than a week ago I was talking 
with a mother whose son of seventeen years 
had just committed a forgery to obtain 
money for a fast life. The mother, who 
was crushed with the blow of her son's 
disgrace, said: ‘“‘I can’t see what made 
Johnny do it. He has always associated 
with boys above him, he has been proud 
of a fine social position, his sisters move 
in the best society, and we've always tried 
to keep Johnny in good society. We've 
bought him fine clothes, better than we 
could afford, we’ve pinched ourselves that 
he might have spending money like his 
associates. And now it has come to this.” I 
had not the cruelty to say: “It has 
led to this”; but I could not help 
remembering that the boy’s father was a 
laboring man—earning large wages for 
his station in life—and Johnny’s ruin had 
been brought about by trying to keep him 
in a station of life above that in which the 
circumstances of his birth had placed him. 
The boy had been held up to such a ficti- 
tious social position that he thought he 
belonged in it, and, in order to maintain 
a place into which he had been forced by 
his parents, could see no way but to steal. 
There are hundreds of families in New 
York, and all over our land, who are 
sowing seeds of bitterness and shame for 
themselves by a false pride for their chil- 
dren and a vain desire to see them asso- 
ciating with rich men’s sons. They don’t 
ask whether their sons’ associates are 
truthful, are honest, are industrious, are 
manly; but delight to know that they are 
“stylish” and ‘‘move in good society.” 
They find them growing into expensive 
tastes—and begin to wonder at their ex- 
travagance—and at last find it impossible 
to support them in the very place to which 
they have urged them. The boy is too 
weak to go back—there has been nothing 
in his life to make him strong—and he 
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so, but you still more endanger his future 
if you don’t punish him. Many a gallows 
tragedy has had its beginning on the moth- 
er’s lap. 

Day by day I see criminals, hundreds 
of them—thousands of them in the course 
of the year. Isee scores of broken-hearted 
parents wishing rather that their sons had 
never been born than they had lived to 
bear such burdens of shame and disgrace. 
Thear the wailing of disappointed mothers, 
and see humiliated fathers crying like 
children because of the sins of their chil- 
dren. I see mothers growing gray be- 
tween the successive visits in which they 
come to inquire about the boy in prison. 
And seeing these dreadful things till my 
heart aches and aches, I say to those 
mothers and fathers whose boys have ‘not 
yet gone astray, to mothers and fathers 
whose little families are the care of their 
lives, teach your children OBEDIENCE. I 
want it written large. I wish I could 
make it blaze here in letters of fire. I 
wish I could write it in imperishable, glow- 
ing letters on the walls of every home— 
OBEDIENCE, OBEDIENCE, OBEDIENCE! Obe- 
dience to law—to household law; to pa- 
rental authority; unquestioning, instant, 
exact obedience. Obedience in the family; 
obedience in the school! Wherever, from 
the beginning, from the first glimmering 
of intelligence in the child, there is ex- 
pression of law, let theie be taught respect 
for it and obedience to it. It is the royal 
road to virtue, to good citizenship; it is 
the only road. Teach also the clear dis- 
tinction between mineand thine. Let the 
line be unwavering. Let there be no 
quibbling with terms. And the distinction 
cannot be taught in a family where it is 
not observed. Where debts are contracted 
carelessly and paid reluctantly, honesty 
cannot be the dominating principle. In 
such a moral atmosphere there is con- 
tamination. There is poison that will 
come out in things counted more shame- 
ful than debts. Educate a boy in such a 
way that he shall think it of no conse- 
quence whether the milk bill is paid from 
one year’s end to another,and you educate 
him to take his employer's money with 
the vague intention of replacing it some 
time. Educate a boy to think better of 
himself in a fine coat, whether the tailor’s 
bill be paid or not, and you so weaken his 
moral sense that he cannot resist tempta- 
tion when the opportunity comes of grati- 
fying his vanity by stealing. Make a boy 
think that a high social position is the first 
thing to be thought of in the world? and 
he will sacrifice his moral principles for 
that position. It is frequently said in my 
hearing: ‘‘How strange it is that so 
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many children of respectable people 
go astray?” To which I always answer: 
“Tt is strange that so few of them go 
astray.” But itis not respectability that 
sends them astray, it is sham respectability. 
It is a false, sentimental idea of the love 
due to children that makes them disobedi- 
ent; the easy-going, tender-hearted, dot- 
ing parent that can’t bear the sight of a 
child’s pain, and spares itself the sight at 
the peril of the child’s future. It is the 
mother’s and the father’s cruel selfishness 
that spares the child. Itis the sickening 
yearning after ‘“ gentility,” the willing- 
ness to buy a sham social position at any 
expense that ruins many a boy and many 
a girl. The would rather hear 
how well their children stand socially 
than to hear how good and upright they 
are. The children soon catch this tone 
and think gentility is better than good- 
ness, and make a sacrifice of goodness 
to gentility whenever they think their 
social standing will be served by it. This 
is of course not true of all so-called respec- 
table families whose children go astray, 
but it is so often true that I always expect 
to find it so when such cases come before 
me, and alas! I am not often disappointed. 
. 


A GRADUATE AND A PORTER. 


BY THOMAS N. CHASE, 
PROFESSOR IN ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 


parents 


THERE appeared in an Atlanta paper a 
few days ago, a paragraph stating thata 
young Negro man in Atlanta, who had the 
best university education, was acting as a 
porter in a cotton room, and that all but 
two of his class, of perhaps thirty, had 
dropped back into just such work as he 
was doing, and saying that perhaps a good 
deal of higher education was wasted. 

This paragraph has been copied by a 
large number of papers and is likely to in- 
jure the cause of education among the 
colored people, and for this reason it 
seems necessary to call attention to the 
errors it contains. 

The young man referred to has not a 
university education, but left school dur- 
ing his freshman year. He was not a 
member of aclass of about thirty, although 
sometimes when his class recited with one 
in the normal department, the two com- 
bined probably reached about that num- 
ber. 

While he was junior preparatory his 
class numbered ten, and when he was col- 
Of these eleven 
three went through the course and were 
graduated. 
one in Texas and the other as principal of 
a school in Chattanooga. The third grad- 
uate is employed by a wealthy resident of 
Atlanta at whose home he always has 
lived, as collector of rents, etc., and may 
‘* inv business.” 


lege freshman, eleven. 


Two of these are teaching, 


be said to be 

So instead of the young man in question 
having a university education he did not 
finish his freshman year, instead of his 
being a member of a class of thirty, his 
class numbered only eleven, and instead of 
thirty falling from the sublime heights of 
university graduates to the low estate of 
porters in cotton houses, the three of that 
class who completed their college course 
are occupying the important positions 
mentioned above. 

Unfortunately this instance of misrepre- 
sentation is not an isolated case, but one 
The 
statement that the graduates from colored 
colleges are all idle vagabonds, has become 
too stale to produce an impression any 
longer when made in the abstract. 

Now what are the facts upon this point? 
Let the published list of graduates from 
the Atlanta University with their occupa- 
tions answer. 

This school has a classical 


of a thousand of similar character. 


course of 
study covering a period of seven years for 
pupils who have completed the common 
English branches. From this have been 
graduated forty students in ten classes av- 
eraging four to a class. The university 
has also a normal course of four years for 
admission to which the same is required 
as for admission to the classical course. 
From this have been graduated in thirteen 
classes one hundred pupils averaging 
about eight to a class. 

Of the forty graduates from the classi- 
cal course, five are dead, eight are in the 
service of the U.S. Government, four are 
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pastors of churches, one is a lawyer, two 
arein atheological seminary, one is en- 
gaged in business in Atlanta, and the re- 
maining nineteen are teaching. Nqne are 
unemployed and all are engaged in occu- 
pations in which considerable education 
is required, and a thorough one is desir- 
able. It ought to be added that two of 
these graduates are professors in colleges, 
one is editing a respectable weekly news- 
paper, besides teaching, and one of those 
in the service of the Government has been 
promoted three times upon merit alone. 

Of the one hundred graduates from the 
normal department six have died, seven- 
teen are keeping house for their husbands, 
oné is in a medical school, one is pursuing 
a college course, one is a mail carrier, one 
is still living at home, one is keeping house 
for a man whois not her husband, and 
the remaining seventy-two are teaching. 

With reference to putting an education 
to a practical use, how many schools in 
the United Statescan show a better rec- 
ord? 

It may be said that a thorough educa- 
tion is not required to fit a person for gov- 
ernment positions, such as clerks in de- 
partments, postal route agents and letter- 
carriers. But if such an education enables 
one who has it to get from sixty to one 
hundred and thirty dollars a month in- 
stead of seventy-five cents a day in the 
city wherever he can obtain a job, or ten 
dollars a month and ‘‘rashuns” in the 
country, it becomes to him an eminently 
and interestingly practical thing. Even 
in the case of this young Negro porter, 
the gentleman under whom he works 
says he could hire some one else to do tie 
same work for half his wages but he pre- 
fers his services at the double cost. If 
three years of Latin and two and a third 
years of Greek and the mathematics that 
go with them double the value of the ser- 
vices of a colored youth let us challenge 
studies that are usually considered more 
practical to show a better record and be 
careful how we speak sneeringly of higher 
education. 

But are occupations for the fullest use 
of a higher education by colored people 
limited? They certainly are. A white 
pastor may minister to a colored church, 
a white teacher may instruct colored chil- 
dren, a white physician may prescribe for 
a colored patient, a white attorney may 
counsel a colored client, a white mechanic 
may employ colored laborers, a white mer- 
chant may serve colored customers; but in 
none of these spheres does the rule work 
both ways except in a few rare instances. 
So the services of educated colored people 
in the professions and in business are con- 
dined to their own race, and in that they 
are crowded by their white competitors. 
Furthermore, they are not welcomed to 
these higher walks of life even among 
their own people by their neighbors of the 
more powerful race; but the general and 
almost universal public sentiment is in 
favor of keeping them down. More than 
this, many of their own race prefer the 
services of white lawyers, physicians, min- 
isters, teachers, mechanics and merchants. 

Under all these adverse circumstances 
and others that might be named, it re- 
quires great courage and perseverance in 
a colored youth to complete a full course 
of study. 

But should they be encouraged or dis- 
suaded ? 

If the philosophy of civilization teaches 
anything it teaches that Nature intended 
that every man should make the most of 
himself, and every race should attain the 
highest development; and if 
Christianity teaches anything it teaches 
the same lesson. Unless some one knows 
for certain that the Negro is the descend- 
ant of Ham, and that the descendants of 
Ham have not yet served their time in 
hewing wood and drawing water, why 
not test the virtue of this rather queer 
theory by trying, on a small scale, the ex- 
periment of giving Negroes an opportunity 
of acquiring all the education their mental 
capacity is capable of receiving, and look 
on to see what they will do with it, and 
what effect it will have upon the race, and 
not expect that every individual will be a 
success or achieve a high place among men? 

As the masses become enlightened, the 
demand for well educated men and women 


possible 





must increase. The ‘‘ cornfield preacher” 


. 


who depends upon the ‘‘ Sperrit” will step 
down and out, and the seminary graduate, 
with ‘‘ Bible religion” will take his place. 
Thoroughly trained and equipped colored 
lawyers and physicians will conquer the 
prejudice that now exists among their own 
people against them, and will conquer it 
the more easily if they are better prepared 
for work than their white competitors. 
All this need not come about in one gene- 
ration. Wecan transmit the work, with 
our faith and our hopes, as a legacy 
to our children. 

But, however divergent the views of 
different people may be upon these ques- 
tions, there certainly is no immediate oc- 
casion for a howl against the higher edu- 
cation of the Negro, for there is not enough 
of it to feed the flames of a respectable 
controversy. Only a fraction of the so- 
called universities south of Washington 
open to colored students have a collegiate 
course of study, and the entire number of 
graduates from such a course can be ex- 
pressed by two ciphers and a small signifi- 
cant figure. What are a hundred or two 
of college graduates among six or seven 
millions of people? The shades of 
Hahnemann himself might echo the ques- 
tion. 

As stated above, Atlanta University has 
graduated forty from its college course of 
study. While its officers would like to 
continue this part of the school with in- 
creased numbers, they look for greater 
and more immediate results from the nor- 
mal and industrial departments. Out of 
the two hundred and sixty-one enrolled 
the present year only eighteen are in the 
collegiate department. 

The young Negro porter has not a uni- 
versity education; his class did not num- 
ber about thirty; no colored graduate from 
college is marking cotton-bales because he 
cannot find anything better to do; a great 
amount of higher education of the colored 
people is not being wasted, and good peo- 
ple ought to give their money more freely 
for the support of the normal, industrial, 
and classical departments of such schools 
as the Atlanta University. 

psacecacas 
THE REV. HENRY LIDDON, D.D., 
CANON OF ST. PAUL'S. 


BY G. MONROE ROYCE. 


THE mantle of Dr. Pusey has descended 
to Canon Liddon, and he wears it with a 
grace and a dignity well suited to the na- 
ture of this important inheritance. Not 
many years since the High Church party 
in England was outwardly distinguished 
by vestments. Even a surplice in the pul- 
pit was regarded as a High Church charac- 
teristic. Dean Stanley relates that he once 
visited a London church in which there 
had been some trouble on account of the 
High Church tendencies of the clergyman 
in charge, and on his entering the pulpit 
some of the people shouted out aloud: 
‘** Thank God he hasn’t got on a surplice.” 
This will give some idea of the change that 
has taken place in the English Church 
service within the memory of the present 
generation. Surpliced priests, white- 
robed choirs, and intoned services are now 
not only common to the great majority of 
English churches, but are not confined to 
the Establishment, as we have seen in the 
case of Mr. Brooks and Bedford Chapel. 
These things have come to have no signifi- 
cance whatever in determining the eccle- 
siastical attitude of any particular church 
or clergyman. Still there are some gar- 
ments and ornaments disallowed by the 
Church laws, which, when worn by Eng- 
lish Church clergymen, distinguish them 
as High Churchmen. But these are rare 
and extreme cases, and are not, I believe, 
encouraged by the most thorough-going 
and the most practical High Churchmen, 
of whom Canon Liddon is, perhaps, the 
ablest and most distinguished, and may be 
taken as the best representative. 

It seems absurd to mention it, but it is a 
fact that many English people with ‘‘ their 
want of lucidity” -imagine that High 
Church and Low Church have, somehow or 
other, corresponding social relations—just 
as some would-be society people suppose 
that the social rank of a Conservative is 
necessarily above that of a Liberal. These 
two things will explain why a London 
shopman, as it is said, when he retires 





from shop becomes a Conservative and a 


High Churchman. These good people are 
perhaps not aware that the Queen of Eng- 
land is a very Low Churchwoman, and 
that the Liberal aristocracy have the great- 
est houses in London and the largest es- 
tates in the country. But this, by the way 
—the High Church movement at Oxford 
in 1880—resembles in many ways the Evan- 
gelical movement which began at the same 
university a century before. Keble, Faber, 
Pusey, Newman, Manning and many 
others used to meet at each others’ rooms 
for spiritual communion and prayer, as 
the Methodists had done before them. It 
was then, first of all, a deeply religious 
movement. John Keble and John Henry 
Newman were as evangelical in the mat- 
ter of personal piety as John Wesley or 
George Whitefield had been. But personal 
religion, spiritual earnestness, cannot be 
entailed. This has proven as true in the 
High Church as in the Methodist move- 
ment. There are no Wesleys now in the 
Evangelical party; and there are no Kebles 
in the High Church party. The Meth- 
odistic movement was a most important 
epoch in the religious life of England, 
but it was a mistake to found a 
separate Church upon that incident. The 
High Church, or Tractarian movement, 
was also an important spiritual epoch in 
the Church of England; but the mistake, 
again, was to form a party upon it. The 
Evangelical thought too little of the 
Church; the Tractarian thought too much 
of the Church. Wesley died a communi- 
cant of the English Church, so did Keble 
and Pusey; but their disciples have gone 
to the two extremes. The Methodists have 
become Dissenters; and the majority of 
the most distinguished Tractarians have 
gone to the ‘Holy Roman Church.” At 
first they were both regarded as harmless 
enthusiasms, which would do no perma- 
nent evil to the Church, and might do 
some good. 

Vestments, as we have seen, were 
at first the danger-signals in the High 
Church movement; but thatform of ex- 
citement has almost entirely spent it- 
self, and it is now the more serious and 
fundamental question of Church organiza- 
tion and Church sacraments. And it is 
here that the influence of Dr. Pusey is felt. 
He really cared little for vestments, etc., 
as compared with the sacraments. He 
was more of a metaphysician than an art- 
ist or a spiritual enthusiast, and that is 
the sort of man who founds parties 
schools and Churches. It was Luther and 
Calvin, not Melanchthon and Zwingli, 
from whom we have inherited the Prot- 
estant Church. Zwingli and Melanchthon 
were deeply spiritual; Calvin and Luther 
were deeply metaphysical, and Protestant- 
ism is a Church founded upon metaphys- 
ics. The High Church party, as repre- 
sented by Canon Liddon, has taken up a 
logical position from which it will be very 
hard to dislodge it. Its position is, 
that there can be no Church without 
Episcopacy; that salvation—fellowship 
with Christ, the communion of saints, the 
forgiveness of sins—can only be enjoyed 
within a Divinely appointed organization, 
and that the Latin, the Greek, and the 
English Churches are the only Churches 
so constituted and appointed. This, of 
course, places the Dissenters without the 
pale of salvation. It is hard doc- 
trine, but it is Church logic. I 
think few Roman prelates have ever 
spoken with a more exclusive meaning or 
ix. a haughtier tone than characterized a 
recent sermon of Canon Liddon in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and upon a very conspic- 
uous occasion. Canon Liddon certainly 
regards Protestantism as a great mistake, © 
and I think he would say in so many 
words that it ‘‘ was the great sin of the 
sixteenth century which separated the 
English from the Roman Church.” The 
great ability of Canon Liddon is un- 
doubted. Heis a thorough scholar, and 
his knowledge of the Patristic writings is 
perhaps not equaled by any living English 
churchman. His greatest work is, of 
course, that on the Divinity of our Lord, 
being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. The 
foot-notes and other references are almost 
equal in matter to the text itself, and 
remind one of Buckle’s encyclopedic 
knowledge. The author does not found 
the Divinity of Christ upon historical 





ground, but upon Christ’s ‘persistent q 
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self-assertion of his Divine character.” 
Christ is then either a God ora blasphe- 
mer andacharlatan. This seems a very 
cold-blooded, a very hard position to take, 
but it has the merit of clearness, and of 
defining the hard and fast lines which 
separate those who believe in a Divine 
Revelation and those who do not. ‘* You 
must either believe in Christ as a God, or 
you can’t believe in him asa man,” says 
Canon Liddon. But, again, as to Church 
matters, Canon Liddon is what I should 
call an uncompromising churchman. He 
stands firmly upon absolute Episcopal au- 
thority, and will suffer no Church expe- 
diency, no weak-kneed charity or liberal- 
ity to compromize in the slightest degree 
this authority. Cyril of Alexandria 
could not have been less bending in his 
opposition to false philosophy, as in the 
fair person of Hypatia, nor to false doc- 
trine, as in Nestorius of Byzantium. But 
I think that the eloquent English 
churchman might have been a little more 
susceptible to the grace and beauty of Hy- 
patia, as the Canon of St. Paul’s is occa- 
sionally seen in some of the most elegant 
drawing-rooms of London, surrounded by 
the grace and beauty of not An- 
gles but angels, as a great Roman 
Pope named the fair British captives. 

There is, according to Canon Liddon, no 
resting-place between Rome and Reason. 
I of course use the word Rome as repre- 
senting a divinely appointed hierarchy, 
and as not necessarily meaning the Latin 
Church. I think Canon Liddon and the 
school of English churchmen he so ably 
represents, would as gladly welcome dis- 
establishment as the Dissenters. This 
would free the doctrine and discipline of 
ithe Church from the jurisdiction of a tri- 
‘bunal, which, if not secular, is at least not 
eeclesiastical in any proper sense. Lord 
Penzance is a layman, and his tribunal is 
alay tribunal. It is therefore to be ex- 
pected that churchmen like Canon Liddon 
cannot conscientiously recognize his au- 
thority in matters pertaining to the doc- 
trine and discipline of the Church. It is 
all very well to say that Mr. Green and 
others who, like him, have suffered im- 
prisonment, rather than acknowledge the 
authority of Lord Penzance’s tribunal, 
are pseudo-martyrs, who are making ridic- 
ulous exhibitions of their narrowness and 
bigotry. There are not many men now a- 
days who have any very strong convictions 
on anything; and it is hard for the present 
generation to appreciate the stand that 
some High churchmen have taken with 
reference to the court of Lord Penzance. 
But if we grant that these men really have 

«convictions on this subject, then I think 
their willingness to suffer for the sake of 
‘these convictions is anything but ridicu- 
Jous. A man with no earnest convictions 
at all is, from the nature of the case, ut- 
terly incapable of understanding, much 
less appreciating, any one who really does 
believe that these are some things that 
cannot be given up, orin any way com- 
promised. Dean Church and Canon Lid- 
don are men of intense conviction, and 
this must be fully recognized and appreci- 
ated before any true conception of the at- 
titude in Church matters can be fairly 
considered. As a preacher, Canon Liddon 
is not only one of the very ablest, but is 
also one of the most popular in London, 
and the services in St. Paul’s are never so 
well attended as during his residency. 

He does not affect the orator in any 
way, and yet few preachers hold their at- 
tention so closely. He repeats the service 
without the use of the Prayer Book, and 
in a rapid, monotonous, and almost mo- 
tionless manner. His expressions are some- 
times a little bold. He often uses the ex- 
pression ‘‘ looking God really in the face.” 
This has a kind of materialistic sound, not 
altogether pleasant to hear. But this ma- 
terialistic tendency in expression is, I 
think, characteristic of stiff churchmen. 
The discussion between Mansel and Mau- 
rice will illustrate what I mean. As an 
illustration of the difference between the 
religious thought of Canon Liddon and 
such a preacher as the late F. W. Robert- 
son, I have found it interesting to read a 
sermon from each one, taken from the 
same text, Phil. iii, 18, 14. Robertson’s 
sermon is entitled ‘‘ Christian Progress by 
Oblivion of the Past,” Canon Liddon’s 

**The Law of Progress.” 
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Sine Arts. 
SIR ANTHONY VANDYKEE. 
BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 





THE directors of the Grosvenor Gallery 
have again earned the gratitude of all lovers 
of art, and not of lovers of art alone, but of 
every Englishman to whom the history of 
his country is a matter of interest, by the 
magnificent exhibition of the works of Sir 
Anthony Vandyke, with which, this winter, 
their walls have been graced. Perhaps no 
artist, not an Englishman by nationality, 
ever attracted so strongly English sympa- 
thy. We scarcely, indeed, regard as a for- 
eigner this stranger who within our gates 
was made so heartily at home; of whose short 
life the fourth part was spent among us; of 
whose numerous works so many of the finest 
are scattered up and down England, the 
treasured heirlooms of our noblest families. 
In the catalogue of British artists this Flem- 
ish master takes rank among the most hon- 
ored and admired, almost, as, from the suc- 
ceeding century, Handel, though by birth a 
German, has been universally regarded as 
the foremost of English musicians. 

To Vandyke may be fairly ascribed the 
foundation of the British school of paint- 
ing. His contemporaries and successors in 
this country were, practically without ex- 
ception, his imitators, and the first Scottish 
painter of eminence, George Jamesone, called 
by Walpole “the Vandyke of Scotland,” 
was his fellow-student in the atelier of Ru- 
bens. The free, natural manner of posing 
and grouping, the soft, flowing style of ex- 
ecution introduced by Rubens and Vandyke, 
were welcomed with enthusiasm, as a relief 
from the cramped, hard manner of by- 
gone days, and thenceforth, until the 
time of Hogarth, there lived not an Eng- 
lish painter whose style was not more or less 
directly and deliberately reminiscent of Van- 
dyke. Indeed, in the works of his immedi- 
ate successors, of Dobson, Walker and 
Wright, we occasionally discover a vigor and 
freedom almost worthy of the great master 
himself. From Vandyke, moreover, the Ger- 
|. man painters, Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, who, in the close of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, 
monopolized the patronage of the English 
Court, derived whatever excellencies exist in 
their performances, although for the delicate 
grace and mellow coloring of their master 
they substituted a heaviness and crudity pe- 
culiarly their own. At a still later date, 
traces of Vandyke’s influence are yet discern- 
ible in English portraiture, though frozen 
into ridgidity in the nerveless hands of a 
Hudson or a Richardson, until a greater yet 
than Vandyke, our own admirable Rey- 
nolds, brought new fire from the South, and 
rekindled into a yet brighter flame the ex- 
piring embers of Art. Among thestudents, 
though scarcely among the imitators, of 
Vandyke, must be reckoned also one of the 
most original and delightful of our artists, 
Thomas Gainsborough. He made, for his own 
improvement, several studies from paintings 
by the Flemish master, of which I have seen 
two—an excellent reduced copy of the great 
picture of the Pembroke family, at Wilton, 
and a small study of the magnificent 
“Charles I on Horseback,’ formerly the 
property of the Duke of Marlborough, and 
now in our National Gallery. Gainsborough’s 
enthusiastic admiration of Vandyke is well 
known. ‘ Weare all going to Heaven, and 
Vandyke is of the company,”’’ he said, on his 
death-bed, to Sir Joshua Reynolds; dying, as 
it were, with the name of Vandyke on his 
lips, as his great friend concluded his own 
artistic career with that of Michael Angelo. 

The Grosvenor collection contained four 
portraits of Vandyke, painted by himself, 
of which three (or properly two, the Duke 
of Grafton’s being a replica of that lent by 
the Duke of Devonshire) represent him as a 
young man of twenty or twenty-one years 
of age. The fourth, and most important, 
was probably executed about the year 1632, 
when, at the age of thirty-three, he first en- 
tered the service of that most discriminating 
and judicious of royal patrons of art, King 
Charles I. In this he appears as a hand- 
some, but somewhat dissipated looking 
man, with up-turned mustache, and dark 
brown hair, falling in curls to his shoulders. 
He wears about his neck the golden chain 
given him by Charles, and points with his 
right hand to a sunflower, as if to indicate 
his own devotion to the monarch by the 
example of the flower which turns con- 
stantly to the sun. This incident appears, 
somewhat unnecessarily, to have puzzled 
the Atheneum, which terms it a “ difficult 
allegory.” 

Artistic considerations apart, it were 
hardly possible to over-estimate the his- 
torical value of this collection. Residing in 
England during a peculiarly interesting 





period in our history—the years immediately 














preceding the great Civil War—Vandyke 
portrayed almost every person of eminence, 
at least on the royalist side, in the country. 
The King and Queen he painted many 
times. Of Charles no less than nine portraits 
were in the exhibition, although two of the 
first importance—the great equestrian por- 
traits at Windsor and in the National Gal- 
lery—-were absent. There was, however, of 
the former a full-sized replica, as well as 
one of the great portrait in the Louvre. in 
one painting the King was represented in 
the act of receiving a laurel wreath from the 
hand of the Queen, of whom also several 
portraits were collected in the Gallery. In 
some of these she appeared attired in her 
favorite costume of white satin, which so 
well set off the delicate beauty of her 
features and complexion. Vandyke’s female 
portraits, it is true, possess not that inimi- 
table grace and loveliness with which in the 
works of Reynolds, beyond all others, we 
are charmed; yet in some of them, and 
especially in some of the beautiful, unhappy 
Henrietta Maria, the painter has succeeded 
admirably in the expression of sweetness 
and tenderness. One more painting of the 
royal lady deserves particular mention—a 
charming full-length, wherein she is rep- 
resented in a dress of rose-colored satin, 
with the frequent accessory of a vase of 
roses on the table beside her—no inappro- 
priate accompaniment to her whom Waller 
addressed as ‘“‘The Queen of Britain and 
the Queen of Love.” 

A fine portrait of Strafford was lent by Sir 
Philip Egerton. The Earl is there repre- 
sented in black armor, his left hand resting 
upon his sword, his “ proud glooming coun- 
tenance’”’ full of power and stern resolution. 
On a neighboring canvas were depicted the 
thin, melancholy features of that loyal cava- 
lier, Sir Edmund Verney, who lost his life, 
as himself had foreseen, in a cause which his 
conscience could not but disapprove. ‘I 
have eaten the King’s bread,”’ said he, ‘‘ and 
served him near thirty years, and I will not 
do so base a thing as todesert him.” He 
bore the royal standard at Edgehill, and was 
slain there, in the first battle of thewar. In 
the East Gallery hung the portrait of an- 
other gallant gentleman, whom loyalty to 
his sovereign, rather than confidence in that 
sovereign’s cause, brought to an untimely 
end—‘‘ that incomparable young man,’’ Lu- 
cius Cary, Lord Falkland, whose mild, 
youthful face accords well with his gentle 
and refined character. A scholar, a lover of 
peace, a friend to the arts, he also found 
himself compelled to take up arms in a 
cause not his own, and met in death a speedy 
release from the perplexities of an ill-for- 
tuned life. 1 

The portrait of Prince Rupert, as a young 
man of about twenty-four years, displays, 
on the handsome features, a less forbidding 
expression than he must have worn in later 
life, if we may trust the description of him 
in Grammont’s Memoirs, “Hehad a dry, 
hard-favored visage, and a stern look, even 
when he wished to please ; but when he was 
out of humor, he was the true picture of re- 
proof.” Not far from this picture hung the 
portrait of Col. Charles Cavendish, who fell, 
fighting bravely in the King’s cause at Gains- 
borough, at the early age of twenty-three 
years. ‘‘Beauty and Valor did his short life 
grace,”’ wrote Waller, in the young soldier’s 
epitaph. Here too was the likeness of an- 
other distinguished victim of the rebellion, 
James, Duke of Hamilton, beheaded for his 
loyalty, in front of Westminster Hall, on the 
9th of March, 1649; and near it, that of his 
fellow sufferer, “‘the once gay, beautiful, gal- 
lant Earl of Holland,”’ who expiated, on the 
same scaffold, his past inconstancies. 

Among the other portraits of persons dis- 
tinguished in the contest between King and 
Parliament, may be enumerated those of 
Finch, the Royalist Speaker of the Commons; 
of Algernon Percy, Earl of Northumberland 
and Lord High Admiral; of James Stuart, 


Duke of Richmond and Lennox, who 
offered, vainly, his life for that of 
his sovereign; and, sole representative 
of the Parliamentary _ leaders, of 


Major-General Edward Massey, who con- 
ducted the defense of “the godly city of 
Gloucester” against the King. In one of the 
three portraits here exhibited of him, the 
Duke of Richmond was represented in the 
character of Paris, with the apple of Discord 
in his hand—an instance, somewhat unusual 
with Vandyke, of that fanciful manner of 
portraiture which later artists carried to such 
incongruous extremes. 

Another, and more striking, example of 
this curious kind of idealization occurred in 
the gorgeous painting of Rachel de Rouvigny, 
Countess of Southampton, as “ Fortune.” 
She is seated amidst clouds tinged by the 
setting sun, and her form is partly concealed 
by a robe of brilliant blue. Under her right 
foot isa human skull, and her left hand 
rests on a crystal globe, wherein the clouds 
are reflected. Thislady, whom contempo- 





rary gossips declared to be mad, was the wife 
of Thomas Wristhesley, Earl of Southamp- 
ton, the son of Shakespeare’s patron. A sec- 
ond version of the picture, which was also 
in the Gallery, displays some slight varia- 
tions of detail. 

Of the beautiful Venetia, wife of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, whose charms and virtues 
inspired the pens of Randolph and Ben Jon- 
son, there exist several paintings by Van- 
dyke, of which one, a bust, was in the Gros- 
venor Exhibition. The lady is represented 
as if asleep, resting upon her right hand. 
She was found dead in her bed, in July, 1633, 
aged only thirty-three years. The following 
beautiful lines upon her, by Ben Jonson, are 
not, perhaps, too familiar for quotation: 


“ She had a mind as calm as she was fair; 
Not tost or troubled with light lady-air, 
But kept an even gait, as some straight tree 
Moved by the wind, so comely moved she. 
And by the awful manage of her eye 
She sway’d all business in the family. 
To one she said, ‘ Do this,’ he did it; so 
To another, *‘ Move,’ he went; to a third, ‘Go, 
He ran; and all did strive with diligence 
T’ obey, and serve her sweet commande- 

ments.” 


Vandyke also executed a likeness of her 
husband, Sir Kenelm Digby, but this paint- 
ing, which belongs to the Queen, was not in 
cluded in the Grosvenor collection. 

Vandyke’s first, short, visit to this coun- 
try took place in the year 1620. After his re- 
turn to Flanders, he traveled, on the advice 
of his master Rubens, into Italy, where he 
resided for some years, producing many ex- 
cellent pieces. Of his work during this 
period were exhibited a few examples, in- 
cluding portraits of members of the Balbi 
family, of Genoa. But the most interesting, 
historically, of these productions was the 
portrait of a gray, wrinkled man, the fa- 
mous Marquis Spinola, General for Spain in 
the Low Countries. At a later period, but 
previous to his final settlement in England, 
Vandyke produced portraits of many con- 
tinental celebrities, including some of the 
leaders, on both sides, in the Thirty Years’ 
War—the Emperor Ferdinand, King Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, Tilly, Wallenstein, and 
others. Of these portraits, however, but 
one appeared in the exhibition: that of the 
Abbé Scaglia, who represented Spain at the 
Congress of Munster. 

Of Vandyke’s subject-pictures two impor- 
tant examples must be mentioned — the 
‘Rinaldo and Armida”’ and the “ Betrayal of 
Christ ’—as well as the beautiful ‘‘ Virgin 
and Child, with St. Catherine,” which was 
lent by the Duke of Westminster. The sub- 
ject of ‘Rinaldo and Armida,” from Tas- 
so’s ‘‘ Gerusalemme Liberata,” was several 
times painted by the artist. Rinaldo lies 
asleep upon a shady bank, canopied with 
sott, waving foliage, while over him bends 
the beautiful enchantress, who binds her 
unconscious prisoner with a wreath of flow- 
ers. The face and figure of Armida are full 
of voluptuous charm. The “ Betrayal of 
Christ in the Garden” is a large and inter- 
esting painting, with figures of the size of 
life. There is a tradition that it was 
civen by the artist to his master, Ru- 
bens, previously to the former’s departure 
for Italy, in 1621, On that occasion Rubens 
presented his pupil with a white horse, of 
which Vandyke is said to have introduced 
the likeness into his famous picture of “ St, 
Martin dividing his Cloak with the Beggar,” 
now in the Church of Saventhem, near Brus- 
sels. Of this subject a small study was ex- 
hibited in the Grosvenor Gallery. 

Vandyke seems to have made a second 
visit to England in the year 1629. In the 
spring of 1632 he finally settled in this coun- 
try, was appointed painter to the King, and 
received the honor of knighthood. He mar- 
ried, some years later, Mary Ruthven, a lady 
of the Queen’s household, and died in his 
house at Blackfriars, London, on the 9th of 
December, 1641, aged forty-two years. 

An interesting document respecting the 
sums paid to Vandyke for his masterpieces, 
is quoted in the catalogue of the Grosvenor 
Collection. Even allowing for the different 
value of money two centuries ago, the prices 
will not appear extravagant. The portrait 
of “ Monsieur, the French King’s brother, 
and another of the Archdutchess at length 
[werepaid for] at Twenty-five pounds apeece. 
One of our royall Consort, another of the 
Princesse of Orange, and another of their 
Sonne at half-length at Twenty pounds 
apeece. One great peece of our royall selfe, 
Consort and children [now at Windsor], one 
hundred pounds. One of the Emperour Vi- 
tellius, Twenty pounds. And for mendinge 
the Picture of the Emperor Galbus five 
pounds.”’ The painting of “Rinaldo and 


Armida,’’ whether that above mentioned or 
another version of the same subject; was 
purchased by King Charles for the sum of 
£78. . 

It is indisputable that from the works of 





no other painter than Vandyke were it possi- 
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ble to collect a series of pictures possessing 
such surpassing historical interest. But 
further, from a purely artistic point of view, 
it may surely be said that the merits of his 
performances are such as to place them fair- 
ly beyond the reach of criticism. Most 
lovers of poetry wil) be familiar with the 
lines addressed by Waller to the great paint- 
er, with reference to his portrait of the beau- 
tiful ‘‘ Saccharissa.”’ 
“ Rare artisan, whose pencil moves 
Not our delights alone, but loves! 
From thy shop of beauty we 
Slaves return, that entered free. 
* * * * * 7 
“Strange! that thy hand should not inspire 
The beauty only, but the fire; 
Not the form alone, and grace, 
But act, and power, of a face. 
May’st thou yet thyself as well 
As ail the world besides, excel !” 
RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


Biblical Research. 


THE “BARRIER” OF CHALUF. 


BY HENRY CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 

It is a very remarkable statement which 
is made by Mr. C..R. Gillett, in a recent ar- 
ticle by him in the “ Biblical Research”’ col- 
umn of THE INDEPENDENT, to the effect that 
the barrier of Chalif, or of Shaloof, between 
the Bitter Lakes and the present head of the 
Gulf of Suez, is a mere “sand bank,”’ in- 
stead of being, as has been claimed hitherto, 
a mountain spur of the Tertiary forma- 
tion.’’ It would, indeed, be a matter worthy 
of special note if such a mistake as this had 
been made by such eminent specialists as 
Prof. Dr. Oscar Fraas and Principal Dawson, 
and such competent observers as M. Ritt 
and M. Mauriac; tosay nothing of the many 
other intelligent travelers who have reported 
on the subject. As the entire article by Mr. 
Gillette is devoted to the endeavor to show 
that the hights of Shaloofare a ‘‘sand 
bank,”’ it is certainly to be wondered at that 
he proffers not a word of proof in support of 
his bold assertion. The only fact on which 
he seems to presume, as in the direction of 
proofs is the mention, by one or two writers, 
of the striking of ‘‘a very hard bank of 
rock,” at a point several feet below the level 
of the Red Sea, in the course of the excava- 
tions for the Suez Canal. It would appear 
that Mr. Gillette jumps to the conclusion 
that because the bed rock was at this eleva- 
tion, all the superincumbent mass was 
“*sand.’”? He has evidently overlooked the 
description by Fraas, of the excavations 
through the “limestone” of which this hill 
is largely composed, mingled as it is with 
“salt and gypsum,” in proof of “its pure 
oceanic origin,’ and including in its 
remains ‘‘numerous teeth and vertebrae 
of the charcharodon, as well as “bones and 
teeth of large quadrupeds, cetacea and 
sharks,’”’ with only ‘a layer of loose sand” 
above the limestone. Indeed, the formation 
of this ‘‘ barrier’ of Shaloof seems to be not 
altogether unlike the formation of the lime- 
stone cliffs, from which the Great Pyramid 
across the Nile is built. Principal Dawson, 
it is true, thinks that Shaloof may have been 
raised above the Red Sea level by the “ prob- 
ably gradual elevation which the head of 
the Red Sea has experienced, and which has 
apparently continued into historic times.’ 
But he does not give any countenance to the 
strange conclusion of Mr. Gillett, that Sha- 
loof is, and that it ever was, a mere “sand 
heap.”’ Dawson even makes mention of its 
formation, as does Fraas, asin a general 
sense a “‘ rock’’ formation; although it is not 
what an engineer would ordinarily speak of 
as “‘ bed rock.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


+ — 


PROFESSOR GARTHAUSEN, of Leipzig, was 
recently sent on a trip of learned investiga- 
tion by the University library of that city. 
He spent some months in the cloister at Mt. 
Sinai and in his recently published ‘ Cata- 
logus Codicum Grecorum Sinaiticorum” 
he has given us the rich results of his study. 
The Sinai library is famous chiefly for hav- 
ing given us the Codex Sinaiticus, found 
there by Tischendorf. Garthausen went 
there to see if further treasures could be 
found. He reports the library in a deplor- 
able condition, and says that “the library is 
not in need of codices but the codices in 
need of a library.”” A number of the manu- 
scripts are stored away in the rooms of the 
Archbishop, others in the cell of the Virgin 
Mary, others in the so-called “‘small library,” 
and still others in the so-called sacristy of 
St. John the Baptist. It seems that others 
are stored away elsewhere, and these the 
monks would not allow him to see. The 
experience with the Sinaiticus, which it 








seems they were virtually compelled to “‘ pre- 
sent”? tothe Russian Czar, has made them 
cautious in admitting strangers to their 
library, and it is thought by some scholars 
that possibly the best of the codices are now 
hidden by the monks. At any rate, the 1223 
codices catalogued by Garthausen, do not 
seem to contain any remarkable unica. The 
oldest manuscripts date from the eighth, 
ninth and tenth centuries, and do not seem 
to contain anything not found in other 
equally old manuscripts. The great major- 
ity of the codices are of a later date, and 
belong chiefly to the practical side of theol- 
ogy and to monastic institutions. No less 
than two hundred authors are represented 
by these manuscripts. Two hundred manu- 
scripts are dated. Egypt,Alexandria, Jerusa- 
lem, Bethlehem, Cairo, Sinai, Cyprus, Pal- 
estine, Patmos, Cheronesos, Athos, Cepha- 
lonia, Serres, Rhegium, are mentioned as 
places where some of them were written, 
and forty names of owners are found. One 
hundred and forty-seven manuscripts repre- 
sent the Old Testament department, and 153 
the New, although not a single complete copy 
of either is now found in the library, al- 
though the four gospels are found in fifty- 
six manuscripts, one of them dating as early 
as the ninth century. 


Missions. 


THE KING OF SIAM AND MISSIONS. 


BY MARY L. CORT, 
OF THE AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 

FOR nearly two weeks the King has been in 
Petchaburi on a visit, and the mission com- 
pound has been thronged with callers, and 
hundreds of our books have been sold. About 
three hundred have gone into the palace. 
Prince Pe Chit told me that the King said 
he “‘ saw a great many books flying about the 
palace,’’ and asked where they came from. 
He also said that everywhere over palace 
mountain they are reading the books, and 
as the royal sentinels sit by the watch-fires 
at night, each one seems to have a book. It 
is the same by the roadside camps and in 
the boats that almost stop up the riverside. 
Js it not a blessed thing that so many are 
reading the Word of God? 

As the King passed through the city and 
saw our school-houses, he said: ‘It is in- 
deed praiseworthy, and I must help.’’ He 
was told of the hospital and the help ren- 
dered the wounded men at the time of the 
explosion of the royal gunboat near our city, 
and was so pleased he appointed an audi- 
ence for the gentlemen of our station. Let- 
ters had already been prepared, one for the 
King, including a report of the medical 
work for last year, and one for the Queen, 
telling of the schools and a new plan of Miss 
Small’s and mine for opening an “Old 
Ladies’ Home” this year. These letters 
were sent in, andon Thursday the gentle- 
men had an audience withthe King. He re- 
ceived them kindly, and talked with them a 
half-hour or so, asking many questions and 
commending our work in all its depart- 
ments. He then gave, with his own hand, a 
silver medal to Dr. Thompson, a watch chain 
of gold and silver links to Mr. Dunlap, and 
a gold pencil to Mr. Cooper. Even the med- 
ical assistant was not forgotten, but received 
a bag of Siamese coins, worth twenty-four 
dollars. He also made a donation of $1,440 
to the hospital and its work, and the Queen 
gave $960 to our schools and ‘“ Old Ladies’ 
Home.” 

The King further promised future aid 
whenever needed, and, turning to the Minis- 
ter of Education, instructed him to place all 
these schools on the same plane with the 
Government schools, and aid them in the 
support of teachers, the furnishing of books, 
and in all necessary ways. You can imag- 
ine with what glad hearts they came back 
from their trip to the mountain palace, and 
with what grateful hearts we held our Eng- 
lish prayer-meeting that same evening, and 
sung hymns of praise, and thanked God for 
all he had done for us by and through the 
King of Siam. We haven’t had quite such 
a happy time since Dr. McFarland came 
back from Bangkok with his bags of silver 
from the King and his nobles to help build 
our Home in 1878. Rejoice with us! On 
Friday Prince Dis called, and repeated the 
King’s promises of future aid both for hos- 
pitals and schools. He said that although 
they did not like the religious element, they 
would not withhold help on that account, 
because they could trust their people to our 
care. He also said they are willing to help 
support native women, if they know how to 
teach; and that is indeed a great concession 
on the part of Siamese. Many of them are 


hardly yet willing to say that a woman has 
a soul. 


THE INDE 





PENDENT. 


THE RIOT IN SMYRNA. 

THE attack upon the houses of American 
missionaries in Smyrna, recently reported 
by telegraph, appears to have been a some- 
what serious affair. For some years past 
the eloquent preaching of the Rev. Dr. G. 
Constantine has drawn many Greeks to his 
Sabbath services. In order to remedy this 
state of affairs the Greek clergy also have 
taken up the practice of preaching, without 
however diminishing the attendance at Dr. 
Constantine’s services. 

Three months ago a Greek lady of good 
family, residing in the environs of Smyrna, 
declared her adhesion to evangelical views 
and allowed her house to be used for the 
neighborhood prayer-meetings. The Greek 
clergy made every effort to induce this lady 
to recant. Their failure to accomplish their 
object seems to have been the straw which 
turned the balance toward more stringent 
means of repressing Evangelicalism. Arti- 
cles attacking the Protestants in violent 
terms were published in the Greek secular 
papers, and certain incendiary sections 
of a book written against the Protestants 
several years ago, were reprinted and distrib- 
uted through the community with a free 
hand. On Sunday, March 20th, a howling 
mob of Greeks surrounded the ‘‘ Evangeli- 
cal Hall’? where Dr. Constantine preaches 
in connection with the mission of the Amer- 
ican Board. The mob rushed upon the 
building declaring that they would kill Dr. 
Constantine as a heretic. (Dr. Constantine 
widely known in the American churches, is 
a Greek educated at Amherst College and 
Andover Seminary.) The police and military, 
however rescued Dr. Constantine from his 
danger and dispersed the mob. 

The next Sabbath a simultaneous attack 
was make by mobs of Greek roughs upon 
Protestant institutions in all parts of the 
city, whether connected with the American 
Board’s Mission or not. Thus the mob at- 
tacked the ‘‘ Evangelical Hall” and the Eng- 
lish Sailor’s Rest, with which building the 
Hall is connected, and at the same time it 
attacked the church of the American Mis- 
sion in another part of the city, as well as 
the mission school building, the chapel of 
the Campbellite mission, the Rev. Dr. Con- 
stantine, the Rev. Mr. Bartlett, the Rev. Mr. 
Jinishian, and of other well-known Prot- 
estants. At the same time another branch of 
the mob attacked the Protestant Cemetery, 
outside of the city, and leveled its walls to 
the ground. The attacks on buildings resulted 
in little more than the smashing of windows 
and slight personal injuries from the flying 
stones, since the police and troops interfered 
with tolerable promptitude to drive off the 
rioters. Dr. Constantine preaches simple 
salvation by faith in Jesus Christ and avoids 
controversial attacks upon the doctrines of 
the Oriental churches. This fact, together 
with the evidence of an organized purpose 
which is found in the simultaneousness of 
the attacks in all parts of the city, show that 
the Greeks are in fear of the power of Gospel 
truth. Much as the riot and the injury done 
to missionaries and evangelicals in Smyrna 
are to be deplored, the fact of a riot based on 
such a motive is a sign of good things. It 
may be held to prove the life and vigor of 
the evangelical movement in Smyrna. 
aes ie 





REPORTS from the Swedish mission station 
indicate that the conditions in the neighbor- 
hood of Massowah have been much changed 
in consequence of the Italian occupation, 
But although the mission has been threat- 
ened by wandering hordes it has been pre- 
served. The Abyssinians do not venture to 
approach it, and the Mohammedans are 
quiet in view of the Italians. The Abys- 
sinian general, Ras Allola, was treated by 
Italian doctors and by Dr. Wingist, the 
mission physician, but the mission derived 
no advantage from the fact. Some slaves, 
whom the Italian Government had set free 
under its policy of suppressing the slave trade 
—consisting of twenty-two girls and eight 
boys—were committed to the care of the 
mission, which received an official acknowl- 
edgment from the administration for its 
fulfillment of the trust reposed in it. Five 
ordained missionaries are laboring at 
McKullo, and thirty-nine boys and forty- 
six girls are enrolled in the schools. The 
new station of Jimma is situated between 
the 7th and 8th degrees of latitude, and near 
the 37th meridian East. The helper, Negusic, 
went to the station with two companions, 
and was well received by King Menelek, 
who had a camp north of Jimma, and who 
expressed a desire to put two children under 
instruction. The preaching and teaching of 
the catechists were opposed by one of the 
King’s courtiers, Aba Karo, who was a 
zealous Mohammedan. The Shoa chief, Ras 
Gofana, came to Jimma after pillaging two 
villages on his way, but exhibited a favora- 





Better times are coming, coming soon. 


ble dispositson toward Negusic, because he 
had known him in Bali Pohlmann, Berg- 
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mann, and Onesimus, who had started 
from McKullo for Shoa and Jimma, 
were detained on the way by command of 
Menelek. Although weak with fever, they 
improved the time of their involuntary 
sojourn at the village of Alinawba in visiting 
the sick and laboring for the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God; and they were be- 
friended by the Governor of the province of 
Argobbe. The Chrischona missionaries, 
Mayer and Greiner, were not allowed’ to re 
main in Baliorin any part of Shoa, but were 
compelled, with the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, to leave the country. In Septem- 
ber, 1885, the Protestant missionaries, with 
three Roman Catholic missionaries and an 
Armenian merchant joined the caravan of 
the Frenchman, Chefneux; but they did not 
get away till February, 1886. They hada 
toilsome and dangerous journey to Embobo, 
in the new French colony, whence they pro- 
ceeded in a small steamer to Obok, and 
thence in a French war-ship to Aden. The 
Swedes returned to McKullo, and the Chris- 
chona brethren went on to Jerusalem. The 
latest reports represent the expulsion of the 
missionaries by Menelek, to have been part 
of a policy dictated by King John, of 
Abyssinia, to clear the country of all Euro- 
pean influence. The three black helpers 
from McKullo, remain at the remote station, 
Jimma. The missionaries acquit the Gallas 
of complicity in their expulsion, and are 
more earnest than ever in the determination 
to establish a Galla mission. 





Sanitary. 


SANITARY EDUCATION AS TO 
WATER-SUPPLY. 


In the sanitary article of last week, we 
illustrated the course of sanitary instruction 
in Great Britain by some questions and an- 
swers relating to sewers and sewerage. A 
few specimens as to water-supply are equally 
illustrative and instructive: 


“Q.-What are the most common causes of 
pollution of water in wells, in water-butts, and 
in cisterns inside houses, and what steps would 
you take to prevent the pollution in each case? 

“ 4.-Wells.—The pollution of well-water is 
mainly caused by the infiltration of polluting 
matter into the well, from leakage, from drains, 
cesspools, cesspits, and land dressings ; the rain- 
fall upon the latter soaking through the land 
finds it way into the well—often through insuf- 
ficency in depth, bad construction, and im- 
properly situated site—the well being frequently 
found adjacent to stables, cow-sheds, and faulty 
surface drains. 

“ Water-butts.—Foul air and gases, due to want 
of proper ventilation, and the stagnant nature 
of the water; animalcule, fungoid growths, and 
filth from want of attention, often caused by the 
inaccessibility of the water-butt for cleansing 
purposes. 

“ Cisterns.—The improper position in which 
many cisterns are placed, the fact that the cis- 
tern is often in direct communication, by means 
of the waste-pipe, with the soil-pipe or closet- 
pan, metallic (lead) poisoning, dirt, and accumu- 
lation of dust through the position of cistern be- 
ing, in many cases under the flooring, impossible 
or at least difficult of access. 

“ Wells.—The remedy I would suggest is to con- 
struct the well of such materials as to be imper- 
vious to leakage, either internal or external; to 
carry down the bore until a natural and un- 
doubtedly pure supply is tapped; protect the 
well from earth or foreign matter being cast 
into it; give perfect ventilation and adequate 
means of cleansing. 

* Water-butts.—Place water-butts in such a 
situation that they may be easily accessible to 
cleansing; in such a position that they may have 
the influence of light and air; fit them with 
properly ventilated covers, and frequently 
cleanse them. 

“ Cisterns.—Place them in easily accessible 
places for cleansing and inspection—free from 
dust-gas or smoke; provide separate cisterns for 
flushing purposes to water-closets, by no means 
allowing the cistern used for domestic water to 
in any way be connected with drains or water- 
closets, the waste or overflow tell-tale being led 
into the open; all cisterns to be properly covered 
in and ventilated. 

“Q. State the chief differences between river 
water and water derived from shallow wells and 
deep wells. 

“4, River water being largely mixed with 
rain-fall and deriving a percentage from land 
drainage is generally soft, but may not be suffi- 
ciently pure for domestic use without mechani- 
cal filtration. 

“Tn shallow wells the water is also sometimes 
soft, being chiefly derived from land drainage 
and rain-fall filtering through the land. 

“In deep wells the water is generally very 
hard, and requires to be softened ere it is used, 
but it is also generally pure. 

“Q. What is meant by hard water? What 
sources usually furnish it, and what is meant by 
total hardness, and by permanent hardness? 

“ 4, Hard water is understood to mean a water 
which destroys much soap arising from the 
formation of insoluble salts by the combination 
of the fatty acids of the soap with the lime and 
magnesia present in the water; and it is not 
until these mineral salts have become exhausted 
that a lather can be produced. This hardness 
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raises from the presence of dissolved matters, 
including mineral salts, organic substances, and 
carbonic anhydride. 

“Hard water is mostly derived from deep 
wells—especially in the limestone, new red 
sandstone, or chalk formation. 

“otal hardness—the temporary and perma- 


within 150 miles of the furthest point 
reached by Mr. Grenfell on the Mobangi trib- 
utary at the Congo, and it has been thought 
that the Mobangi may be its lower course. 
But the Mongalla, another northern affluent 
of the Congo, has since been navigated so far 





nent hardness combined. 


““Temporary hardness is that which is freed | 
by boiling the water, and permanent hardness is | 


that which remains after boiling. 

“Hard water may be softened by adding lime 
as a filtering medium or as milk of lime mixed 
with the water and then allowed to settle. 
Softening by boiling resembles softening by 
lime as in Clarke’s process. 

“Q. Explain what is meant by ‘constant’ and 
‘intermittent’ water-supply? What are the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each? What pre- 
cautions are necessary to prevent the water be- 
ing polluted inside a house (A) with cisterns; 
(B) without cisterns? 

“A. By the ‘constant’ System is meant the 
supply at high pressure at all times of water for 
domestic or other purposes, and its advantages 
consist in the fact that it is always fresh, as it 
does not require to be stored in cisterns, and it is 
always ready in case of fire. It also requires lit- 
tle or no fittings beyond the ordinary tap. Its 
defects are the liability to waste, freezing in the 
pipes, and the fact that during repairs to the 
mains the district may be without water, and in 
some of the higher levels there may occasionally 
be a shortness of supply; but, even under these 
conditions, it is infinitely superior to the inter- 
mittent. 

“The ‘intermittent’ supply. In this system 
the water for use must be stored in cisterns or 
other receptacles, and is liable to interruption 
by accident or neglect of the company’s servants 
or the occasion of fire or frosts. Again, the wa- 
ter having to be retained in cisterns, is liable to 
pollution, the cisterns being very frequently so 
placed as to be difficult of access for cleansing, 


to the north as to cut off the Welle from the 
Mobangi. 


....-M. Leon Esquille has perfected a mar- 
velous invention in electricity and photogra- 
phy. By speaking into a photophone trans- 
mitter, which consists of a highly polished 
diaphragm, reflecting a ray of light, this 
ray of light is set into vibration, and a pho- 
tograph is made of it on a traveling band of 
sensitized paper. Now comes the wonderful 
part. If the image of this photographic 
tracing is projected by means of an electric 
are or oxyhydrogen light upon a selenium 
receiver, the original speech is then heard. 
It is evident that there is no limit to the 
development of this peculiar combination of 
methods. 


....Mr. Stanley reached Simons Town 
from Zanzibar on Tuesday, March 8th, ac-- 
companied by Tippoo-Tib. It is understood 
that he will at once proceed to the relief of 
Emin Pasha with his first contingent of 25 
men, without waiting for the rest of his 
party. No doubt he will be reinforced by 
some of Tippoo’s men. 


....A new adulteration of butter has been 
invented. By adding gelatine, which 
absorbs ten times its weight of water, the 
consistency of the butter is retained and the 
water adulteration is not noticeable. 











liable to the danger of gas emanations, lead-poi- 
soaing and fungoid growths; and the fittings 
required for this system are both costly and in- 
tricate. 

“To prevent the pollution of water in a house 
where there are cisterns, it is essential that the 
cisterns receive a thorough and periodical 
cleansing; that they be situated in such a posi- 
tion that they be easily accessible for that pur- 
pose, safe from the danger of pollution by sewer 
or other gas, dust or atmospheric influences; 
they should not be connected with water-closets, 
a separate cistern being used for that purpose; 
the overflow or discharge pipe should be led on 
to an open gulley, and not connected, as is too 
frequently the case, with the drain. The copper 
ball-cock should receive attention, as it is fre- 
quently found corroded with verdigris; and 
above all the cistern should be thoroughly venti- 
lated. Ina house without cisterns the danger is 
chiefly from gas escape, and from the fact that 
often at higher levels the water-supply may fall 
short, and under these conditions the water-clos- 
ets would prove a serious nuisance. There is 
also danger of bursting pipes when the pressure 
is renewed after a stoppage. 

“Q. In what ways is water liable to be polluted 
after collection, during its distribution to houses, 
and in houses? 
prevent such pollution? 

“4. Water may become polluted after collec- 
tion by fungoid growths and atmospheric in- 
fluences (where exposed to such); during distri- 
bution,from imperfect pipes and joints allowing 
sewer or other gas to enter the mains; in houses, 
by improper fittings, such as a cistern in direct 
communication with the drain, or so placed as 
to be difficult of cleansing, and frequently not 
ventilated, and other minor causes.” 

“Q. State some of the most common ways in 
which water is polluted (A) before collection; 
(B) after collection and in the process of delivery 
to the houses; (C) after delivery to the houses. 
Describe the best means of preventing such pol- 
lution in each case. 

“4, The pollution of water before collection 
arises from many causes, some of which consist 
in the discharge of sewers, manufacturing proc- 
esses, and often from highly manured areas, 
which, during heavy rain-falls, carry quantities 


of diluted manure into the streams; also road | 


drains, which during storms bring down large 
quantities of impurities. Insufficient filtrating, 
atmospheric influences, gas leakages, defective 
joints in the mains, and many minor causes.”’ 


ce _¢ 
acience. 

PROFESSOR BERTHELOT, of Paris, has pub- 
lished extracts from various Egyptian pa- 
pyri, of which .in particular, Papyrus X, 
found in Thebes, treats of Alchemy. 


alloys and the coloring of metals, the ancient 


Egyptians had obtained a high state of per- 
fection and were particularly adept in the 
fabrication and imitation of gold and silver 
A new light is thus thrown upon 
the origin of the idea of the transmutation 
The adopted technique of to-day 
is analogous to that of the ancient alche- 
mists and is based upon experiments which 
have as their aim the imitation of gold and 


objects. 


of metals. 


silver. 


north of the Congo. 


whether it is a tributary of that river, or a 
feeder of Lake Tchad. Dr. Junker, who is 
now in Europe, recently descended it to 


What means would you adopt to | 


The 
fact is established that in the production of 


....The Welle or Makua is a large river 
with a nearly westerly course, flowing to the 
It is as yet uncertain 











Personalities. 


Mr. JOHN RUSKIN writes to the Chris- 
tian Leader in regard to the recent an- 
nouncement of his entering the Roman 
Church: “I was, am and can be only a 
Christian—catholic in the wide and eternal 
sense. I have been that these five-and- 
twenty years at least. Heaven keep me 
from being less as I grow older; but I am no 
more likely to become a Roman Catholic 
than a Quaker, Evangelical or Turk.”’ 


....The death of Chief-Justice Cartter re- 
moves a historic and prominent figure from 
the District bench and from Washington’s 
| list of notable men,’’ says the Washington 
Star. ‘Judge Cartter was a political power 
in the early days of the Republican party, 
the close friend of Lincoln and other Repub- 
lican leaders, and has been at the head of 
the District bench since its creation.” 











.... lt was asserted in several foreign so- 
ciety weeklies that during a recent stay on 
the Riviera, Prince Alexander of Battenberg 
played at Monte Carlo, lost heavily, and one 
day was obliged to borrow money to pay for 
aticket back to Mentone. This story is de- 
nounced as a lie out of whole cloth, the 
Prince never having visited Monte Carlo, 
and showing no taste for cards. 





....Mrs. Anne Penelope Hoare died recent- 
ly in London at the age of one hundred and 
| one years. She was the daughter of Gen. 

Sir George Ainslie; was born in the year of 
| Warren Hastings’s impeachment, seven 
years before the French Revolution, and 
twelve before the battle of the Nile. 


...Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Iowa, is in fail 
ing health, the result of overwork. For years 
| she has been one of the conspicuous and 
successful leaders in the temperance cause, 
| and her voice has been heard and her hand 
| felt in almost every state and territory. 


.... Vienna has decided to erect a bronze 
| statue to Joseph Haydn, the execution of 
which has been intrusted to the Austrian 
sculptor, Natter. It will be uncovered on 
the 3ist of May, the seventy-eighth anniver- 
sary of the composer’s death. 


....Mr. Alexander Agassiz is going to 
Alaska for a year, and Mr. James Russell 
Lowell will also leave Boston for Europe on 
| the 21st of neat month, to pass the summer 
| in Engianc. 


....Cardinal Gibbons has sent from Rome 
a valuable cameo ring as his contribution to 
a church fair soon to pe held in Baltimore. 
Is it to be raffled for? 


....Miss Alice Jordan has been admitted 
to praetice at the bar of the Superior Court 


of Michigan. This lady was made LL.B. at 
Yale last year. 


....Prince Montleart, who died the other 
day, left the whole of his fortune, estimated 


at two and a half millions sterling, to the 
Queen of Italy. 


....The villa and grounds known as 
| Eden Hill, Ballycrack, have been presented 
| to Mrs. Michael Davitt by her husband’s po- 
litical admirers. 

....Mr. Labouchere speaks of the late 


Duchess of Richmond as “a thoroughly 
good woman in every relation of life.’ 





pebbles 


A NoTION—The Antarctic. Sea? 


.... The hen egg-shells [hic!] in laying. 


....A wink in time strengthens the soda 
water.—Texas Siftings. 


....A dandylion—the one belonging to the 
Greatest Show on Earth. 


....-The Author’s Club—Edg-r F-we-tt. 
Why? Because he’s a stick. 


....Another Southern outrage—Strawber- 
ries at 75 cents a quart.—Lowell Citizen. 


.... Keely claims to run his motor by ether. 
But he don’t either.—Lowell Courier. 


....Life congratulates the Emperor Wil- 
liam upon having attained his dolce far 
ninetieth birthday. 


....-Some Socialists say they will till the 
soil when it is made free; but they will not 
till then.—New Orleans Picayune. 


....Mistress (to new servant): ‘‘We have 
breakfast generally about eight o’clock.”’ 
New Servant: *‘ Well, mum, if I ain’t down 
to it, don’t wait.’”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


..Mistress (to servant): ‘‘Did you tell 
those ladies at the door that I was not at 
home?” Servant: ‘Yis,mum.”’ Mistress: 
“What did they say?’ Servant: ‘“‘How 
fortinit.”—Eaxchange. 


....Henry Bergh has thirteen printed 
rules on “How to approach a kicking 
horse.”” If a man forgets one of them for 
the hundredth part of a second he isa goner. 
—Burlington Free Press. 


....Editors will now ring the changes on 
the shad jokes. We offer to the good old 
conundrum, ‘‘ Did you ever see shad roe?” 
this answer: Yes; and though we didn’t 
see the race finish, we saw the finnish race. 


...““Speaking about the artist who 
painted fruit so naturally that the birds 
came and pecked at it,” said the fat reporter, 
“T drew a hen that was so true to life 
that after the sage threw it into the waste- 
basket it laid there.’—Peabody Reporter. 


...Said Captious, pointing toa sign which 
read, ‘‘ Umbrellas repaired and recovered,” 
“There is a palpable lie.” ‘‘ Why, how do 
you make that out ?” asked Senex. ‘ Weil, 
umbrellas may be repaired, perhaps, 
but they are never recovered.’’—Texas Sift- 
ings. 


....Lightning-rod Agent: “It’s danger- 
ous to be under this tree in a thunder- 
storm. One of us might get killed.” 
Victim: ‘Well, if you are killed, you 
won’t be able to talk any more; and # lam 
killed, I can’t hear you. So I guess we'd 
better stay.” —Life. 


.... The Paris Press Club is to give a fancy- 
dress ball, at which every costume must 
represent a newspaper in some shape or 
other. One editor has announced that his 
wife will go as a page. We presume that 
the prevailing type will be the printer’s 
devil. 


...-Mamma (coaxingly): “Come, Bobby, 
take your medicine now, and then jump 
into bed! Bobby: ‘I donot want to take 
any medicine, ma.” Father (who knows 
how to govern children): “ Robert, if you 
don’t take your medicine at once, you will 
be put to bed without taking it at all.’’— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


.... Teacher (giving directions for stand- 
ing): ‘‘ Stand with your heels together, toes 
turned out, making an angle of 40 degrees.’’ 
(This was followed by a look of bewilderment 
onone boy’s face.) Teacher: ‘ Well, Tim, do 
you know what I mean? Do you know what 
a degree is?’ Pupil: “ Yes,sir.”” Teacher: 
“What?” Pupil: “Sixty-nine and one- 
fourth miles.”—Journal of Education. 


...“‘Major, if some one was to challenge 
you to fight a duel, what would you do?” 
“Tt would all depend on whether he was a 
gentleman or not,” said the major. “If he 
was a gentleman, I’d certainly fight him.” 
“But how would you judge as to that?” 
‘‘That wouldn’t be hard to tell. If he was 
a gentleman, he wouldn’t want to fight me 
unless I had insulted him; and I wouldn’t 
insult him if he was a gentlemen.”’—E£z- 
change. 

....-The London Spectator, in an article 
on ‘‘ Word-Twisting,” gives as examples of 
mistakes made by clergymen the following: 
‘““My brethren, we all know what it is to 
have a half-warmed fish [i.e., half-formed 
wish] in our hearts’’; ‘the Colostle to the 
Epissians’’; ‘‘knee of an idol’’ for “eye of a 
needle.”” It gives also the remark—some- 
what chestnutty—“ Pardon me, sir, but I 
think you are occupewing my pie.” We 
know of a clergyman in Maryland who once 





gave out his text from “the Gospel of Mat- 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

DINSMORE, J. E., Merrimacport, Mass., 

accepts call to Newton, N. H. 

FELIX, W. H., D.D., called to First ch., 
Lexington, Ky. 

MILLER, D. Henry, D.D., accepts call to 
First ch., Norwalk, Conn. 

CUNNINGHAM, F. O., Boston, called to 
Somerville, Mass. 

SAMSON, TuHos. 8., Calvary ch., New Haven, 

Conn., resigns, 

WATROUS, E. H., Newton, N. H., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALLEN, W™. C., Leslie, Mich., resigns. 

ARMSTRONG, R. S., accepts call to Pres- 
byterian ch., Canton, Minn. 

BUTLER, JAmes E., ord. in Webster, Mich., 
April 12th. 

CARRUTHERS, WILLIAM, accepts call to 
Richmond Hill, L. L. 

CRANE, KENDRICK H., Addison, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to North Amherst, O. 

DAVIS, W. V. W., inst. in Union ch., 
Worcester, Mass., April 15th. 

EVANS, E. C., Pacific ch., St. Paul, Minn., 
withdraws his resignation. 

FLETCHER, R. W., Hart, Mich., resigns. 

GLIDDEN, N. D., Ithaca, Mich., resigns. 

GORDON, Rosert, ord. in Ransom, Mich., 
March 25th. 

GRINNELL, O. S., Nashville, Mich., re- 
signs. 

HARLOW, LINcoLn, North Becket, Mass., 
resigns. 

HARLOW, LINcOLN, North Becket, called 
to Lanesborough, Mass. 

HARLOW, REUBEN W., Wiscoy, Minn., 
called to Netawaka, Kan. 

HOVEY, H. C., Second ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., resigns, 

HOVEY, H. C., accepts call to Park Street 

ch., Bridgeport, Conn. 

KINGMAN, Henry, Hartford Seminar 

accepts appointment of the A. B. C. 

M. to North China, 

KINGSBURY, JosiAH W., accepts call to 
Chichester and Short Falls (Epsom), 

LONGREN, CHARLES W., Andover Semi- 

nary, called to Wolfborough, N. H. 

MILLIGAN, Joun A., Ainsworth, called to 
— and Sixth churches, Omaha, 

Neb. 

MORROW, CorRNELIUs W., accepts call to 

Second ch., Danbury, Conn. 

NORRIS, AustIN H., Newaygo, accepts call 
to Nashville, Mich. 
PRICE Tuomas M., called to continue at 
Williamsburg, Mass., another year. 
REES, GEORGE M., Minersville, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Welsh ch., Richville, N. Y 
for three months. 

SEXTON, Wo. C., accepts call to Wilming- 
ton, Conn. 

SMITH, J. H. B., Sheffield, Eng., has 
work at Jetmore and Harold, Kan 

STRINGER, F., (Meth.), inst. in Spring Val- 
ley, DL, April 5th. 

WILDER, SEDGwIcK P., accepts call to 
Janesville, Wis. 


’ 
. 


? 


begun 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANDERSEN, W. C., Duncansville, Penn., 
resigns. 
BARTON, S. M., moves to Coon Rapids, Ia. 
Cae R. M., called to Port Royal, 
a. 


DURANT, WILLIAM, D.D., Morristown, 
N. J., called to Boundary Ave. ch., Balti- 
more, Md. 

FARRAND, F. R., accepts call to Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

GAGE, H. B., called to Arlington, Cal. 

HARGRAVE, W. M., Baltimore, Md., 
called to Louisville, Ky. 

HOUGH, A. A., Pleasant Unity, moves to 
Livermore, Penn. 

KENNEDY, GEorGE W., D.D., died recent- 
ly in Newcastle, Penn. 

REED, J. H., Mitchell, Ind., accepts call to 
Eaton, O. 

SMITH, W. J., died recently in Santa Bar- 
bara Co., Cal. 

STEWART, O. R., Greenville, Penn., re- 
signs. 

THOMSON, PREsTON, W., died recently 
near Macomb, I1., aged 72. 

WALDEN, J. W., D.D., Covington, Ky., 
resigns. 

baler’ tae CHARLES E., called to Elmwood, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BROWN, JAMEs A., accepts call to New 
Lisbon, O. 

CHAMBERS, J. TAYLoR, Salem, Or., re- 
signs. 

CLAIBORNE, R. R., Rapidan, Va., called 
to Hancock, Md. 

CARVER, ALEXANDER B., New York City, 
accepts call to Yonkers, N. Y. 

COLLOGUE, E. W., Fremont, accepts call 
to Cleveland, O. 

COOK, HERBERT J., Chicago, Ill, accepts 
call to Dayton, O. 

HYDE, THomas H., Cambridge, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Westport, Conn. 

LEACOCK, W.., St. Luke’s ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., resigns. 

MARTIN, T. D., Tarrytown, N. Y., accepts 
call to Pine Meadow, Conn. 

McCLURE, A. J. P., Philadelphia, Penn., 
called to Hastings, Mich. 

MORROW, W. B., Sayre, accepts call to 
Carlisle, Penn. ‘ 

STRONG, C. H., Savannah, Ga.” accepts 





thew according to St. John.” 


call to St. John’s ch., Brooklyn, N. Y 
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Mr. FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN’S last sym- 
phonic concert closed this new and certainly 
popular young conductor’s series with addi- 
tional evidences that they have taken a 
broad and strong hold on the public, and are 
rivals of any entertainments of the kind, at 
present part of our musical season. The 
playing is better than, for instance, that at 
the Philharmonics of late. The brightness 
and freshness of the programs have delighted 
the audiences. On Saturday evening, peo- 
ple stood two and three rows deep around 
Chickering Hall, there being hardly any 
vacant chairs. The program was altogether 
interesting, including Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Ca- 
macho’s Wedding” overture, Rubinstein’s 
D Minor Concerto; a particularly droll and 
original ‘‘ Carnival Scene’ by Arthur Bird, 
one of the most promising, and much more 
than promising, of our young compatriots 
now studying composition in Europe; the 
same writer whose spirited A Minor Sym- 
phony made quite a little stir of praise and 
pleasure when the Symphony Society of 
New York presented it a few months ago. 
Miss Fanny Bloomfield was the pianist, a 
player possessing an almost extraordinary 
vigor and brilliancy of style (in fact, few 
men now in this country have such strength 
of wrist and arm and play with as 
much fire and dash as this young lady) 
and who illustrated her abilities very 
fully in the somber and impassioned 
Concerto and two additional pieces. It was 
a little untoward that Rubinstein’s new 
Symphony No. NI,in A Major, Opus 111, 
about which there has been so much parley- 
ing in some inner musical circles of the city, 
was necessarily put last on the evening’s 
bill. Still, a great proportion of the audi- 
ence had come to hear just that and they 
stayed till its last measure. The history of 
this symphony is, in brief, that it was an- 
nounced as composed expressly for the Ge- 
wandhaus Society by Rubinstein and played 
at Leipsic in October, 1886, with a great deal 
of critical talk about it at once. Georg 
Henschel then secured it for his London 
orchestral concerts and it was performed 
under his direction last December, and 
sharply discussed by English musicians. 
Theodore Thomas obtained it for the Phil- 
harmonic Society here. Now began the local 
mystery. Mr. Thomas after carefully study- 
ing the score and conferring with the Music 
Committee of the Philharmonic, decided to re- 
ject it from the performance. The ‘‘ Dramatic 
Symphony” was chosen to fill its place. 
Mr. Thomas thought the work entirely too 
abstruse; apt to fall utterly flat on the 
house ; and difficult out of all proportion to 
its general effect. Next to take up the ques- 
tion of bringing it out was Anton Seidl. Mr. 
Seidl gave his orchestra one rehearsal of it. 
Then he and his band agreed that it was 
meaningless and not worth the trouble of fur- 
ther labor on it ; and so Mr. Seidl, in his turn, 
abandoned it. Just after this came rumors 
that some persons who ought to know the 
whys and wherefores of such things, had 
boldly said that the new symphony was 
“ chaotic trash,” and that they did not be- 
lieve Rubinstein was its composer! After 
this extraordinary bit of gossip, the work 
was let alone, and interest in it died down, 
until Mr. Van der Stucken quietly got the 
score, had his orchestra carefully work at it, 
and brought it out last Saturday. It is hard 
to see how anybody who knows Rubinstein 
could question his authorship of it. It is 
Rubinstein in the beginning, the middle, 
the end—all through it, in a word. The 
very padding, which undoubtedly disfigures 
the composition and makes it prolix, is reg- 
ular Rubinstein padding. It is a decidedly 
labored and extremely intellectual, but 
genuinely rich, and in many passages, ex- 
ceptionally powerful, piece of symphonic 
writing; its four movements based emphat- 
ically on Russian melodic subjects in the 
manner which its composer’s best scores 
exhibit; and it is overflowing with virility 
of imagination and variety of instrumental 
treatment. The last movement is unques- 
tionably far too long; and despite its mani- 
fest power upon the intelligent hearer, one 
is constantly reminded of a very elaborate 
lesson in orchestration more than a finale to 
please a public audience. But if not apt 
to impress one as does the overwhelming, 
absolute descriptiveness of the ‘“‘ Ocean,” 
or the enigmatical, poetic fascination of the 
“ Dramatic,’’ or the quaint nationalism of 
the “ Russia’ symphonies, this new claim- 
ant of their fellowship is a coherent and 
thoroughly individualized composition of its 
order, with enough beauty and vigor to en- 
title it to respect among Rubinstein’s most 

characteristic scores. Popular it is not 
likely to be, extremely interesting it certainly 
is, and we shall hope to hear it again, when 
more can be said than our present oppor- 
tunity permits. It was heartily applasded, 
and whatever its success abroad, its pro- 


duction was no failure here. It should be 
added that although its technical difficulties 


School and College. 


THE report of the Indian Commission- 
ers states that the Indians were never in 
better condition and never made more prog- 
ress toward true manhood and civilization 
than in the past year. The attendance at 
schools supported by the Government, not 
including mission schools, was 9,528, the en- 
rollment being 12,316. The cost was nearly 
a million of dollars. The Commissioners re- 
peat their recommendation of last year that 
provision be made for assisting the gradu- 
ates af the industrial training schools in set- 
tling upon homesteads by furnishing teams 
and implements and materials for houses. 
Such help “‘ would greatly encourage Indian 
youths and maidens in their resistance to 
the evil and savage influences of their untu- 
tored friends, and would do much to keep 
them from a return to savage life.”” The 
following are given as the expenditures of 
various religious societies for Indian mis- 
sions and education last year so far as re- 
ported: 


American Baptist Home Missionary So- 


Shcedtncicadh tenskendeinectereunnetatTe $14,808 26 
Southern Baptist Home Missionary So- 

I ses vcnsincohsc¥s- cus tciabisinacseunantn 11,408 14 
Catholic mileslons. ........ccccccesccceses 25,105 00 
American Miss. Association (Cong.).... 37,164 08 
Methodist Episcopal Board, South...... 11,950 75 
Presbyterian Home Mission Board...... 75,151 63 
Presbyterian Foreign Mission Board.... 37,227 43 
Presbyterian Mission Board, South..... 7,781 28 
Protestant Episcopal Mission Board.... 40,276 38 
I ict bde nnnucesanervecasue Gleceudes 26,000 00 





$286,872 90 


....Johns Hopkins has twenty fellowships, 
of the value of 3500 each, which are awarded 
annually to young men of talent from any 
place, giving them an opportunity of con- 
tinuing their studiesin the university, while 
looking forward to positions as professors, 
teachers, and investigatars, or to other liter- 
ary and scientific vocations. The fellowships 
are given to young men who wish to follow 
systematically through the year the instruc- 
tion prescribed, and they are expected to pro- 
ceed to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
The appointments are not made as rewards for 
good work already done, but as aids and in- 
centives to good work in the future. They 
are not offered to those who are definitely 
looking forward to the practice of any one 
of the three learned professions (though such 
persons are not formally excluded from the 
competition), but are bestowed almost exclu- 
sively on young men desirous of becoming 
teachers of science and literature, or propos- 
ing to devote their lives to special branches 
of learning which lie outside of the ordinary 
studies of the lawyer, the physician, and the 
minister. Appointments are rarely if ever 
made of graduates of more than five years’ 
standing. Applications must be made before 
May Ist. 


...- Entrance examinations for the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology will be 
held June 2d and 3d, for the convenience of 
applicants outside of New England, in New 
York, Philadelphia, Montreal, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Washing- 
ton, Nashville, St. Paul, Atlanta, and Pitts- 
burgh. The applicant for admission must 
be seventeen and pass a satisfactory exami- 
nation in arithmetic,algebra, plain geometry, 
French (or German), English grammar and 
composition, history and literature, and 
geography. Entrance examinations may be 
divided between two years, the second ex- 
amination including the metric system, 
history and literature, French (or German), 
and algebra (in part). For first devided ex- 
amination candidates of the age of sixteen 
are eligible. 


....»Prof. Rena A. Michaels, A.M., Ph.D., 
Dean of the Woman’s College of Northwest- 
ern University at Evanston, IIL, will soon 
close her second year. Professor Michaels 
is one of the most esteemed and useful mem- 
bers of the American Modern Languages 
Association, attending its sessions and work- 
ing in its interest. As Dean of the Woman’s 
College she has succeeded in filling the large 
and handsome college building to its entire 
capacity. Prof. Kate Beal, Director of the 
School of Art, is in the ninth year of her 
connection with the university. 


..Among the instructors of the Chau- 
tauqua School of Liberal Arts for 1887, we 
notice the name of the Rev. Lysander Dick- 
erman, who isto lecture in Egyptology, and 
that of Prof. A. H. Edgren, who teaches 
Sanskrit and Zend. Professors D. G. Lyon, 
Ely and Harper, are also included in the 
large corps of instructors. 


...-Nashville College for young ladies, 
founded in 1880, has an attendance of 275 stu- 





are indeed most formidable, Mr. Van der 
Stucken’s orchestra played it in an almost 
unexceptionable manner. 





dents. It has large and excellent buildings 


| anda full faculty. It has a valuable con- 


nection with Vandarbilt University, 








* Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week”’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


PROFESSOR BOWNE’S PSYCHOL- 
oGyY.* 


To say that our country is distinguished 
more for the number of psychological 
treatises that it has produced than for 
their quality, is certainly a moderate 
statement. Our colleges are many, and 
nearly every professor in this department, 
it would seem, has thought it necessary to 
have a text-book of his own manufacture, 
to say nothing of the productions of 
teachers in institutes of humbler title. 
Most of these books are very bad, and, 
we are inclined to think that of late 
years they have been growing worse. The 
new wine is too much for the old bottles; 
either the bottles have been burst or it has 
been necessary to dilute the wine to a de- 
gree of weakness commensurate with the 
safety of the ancient receptacles. Well 
meaning, but feeble and timid men, have 
been unable to conceive any advance in 
philosophy that should not disturb the 
foundations of existing theological creeds, 
and have clung with senile desperation to 
dogmas that are not only obsolete but 
even in their best estate were really sub- 
versive of the truths that they were sup- 
posed to establish. Every new scientific 
theory, as that of natural selection or 
evolution, and every advance of science, 
as in the physiology of the nervous sys- 
tem, has shown the weakness of these old 
positions, but they have been maintained 
by blank assertion long after reason failed. 
Hence, many of these text-books of ‘‘ men- 
tal and moral science” contain such puer- 
ilities as make a self-respecting teacher 
blush when they are laid before an intel- 
ligent class, and the opinion has been ex- 
pressed by very competent instructors, 
that it might, after all, be better to go 
back a century and adopt the ‘“‘ Essay on 
the Human Understanding,” as the basis 
of psychological study in our colleges. 

The book now before us does not belong 
to the class that we have described. It is 
properly described as a masterly -work. 
It emanates from a Methodist university, 
and is written, we suppose, by a Christian 
believer; it is, at all events, consistent 
with religious faith; but it is apparently 
worked out with the most complete in- 
difference to its effect upon orthodox 
philosophical dogmas. The author asks 
no favors, because he feels the need of 
granting none. He reaches his conclu- 
sions by processes of reasoning that are 
singularly perfect, and does not feel him- 
self compelled to fall back upon intui- 
tions or postulates whenever difiiculties 
present themselves. We have seldom read 
a book that showed a more sustained 
power of consistent thought, a steadier 
grasp of the clue that leads out of the laby- 
rinth of metaphysics. It is not a book for 
beginners; it might as well be called the 
conclusion of the whole matter as an in- 
troduction to psychological theory. We 
should doubt if it were avaliable as a text- 
book except for graduate students. It is 
written in a harsh and arid style, and its 
tone is very far from genial. But those 
that thought sufficiently concerning phi- 
losophy to discover what its problems 
really are, and who have been disgusted 
with the dogmatic solutions of these prob- 
lems, will get much good as well as pleas- 
ure from these pages. 

As the title of the book indicates, the 
aim of the author is to attain an under- 
standing of psychological principles rather 
than a knowledge of facts. As these 
principles are illustrated in the com- 
monest facts of experience, the author 
observes that ‘‘it is not necessary to psy- 
chological insight to make an anthology 
of madhouse and hospital stories.” Coa- 
cerning physiological psychology he ob- 
serves with equal judgment and keen- 
ness: ‘‘ Whatever the merits of this science 
may be, it presupposes pure psychology. 
If our aim is to give a physiological ex- 
planation of psychological facts, we must 
first know the facts, or if our aim is the 
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more modest one of finding the physical 
conditions or attendants of mental facts, 
again we must know the facts. But this 
knowledge is not possible by the way of 
physiology, and in any case the mental 
facts remain what they always were. 
Their likenesses and differences and es- 
sential nature would not be changed if 
physiology were supreme.” In other 
words, Professor Bowne has had the good 
sense to see that no material change what- 
ever, whether physiological or other, can 
have any likeness to spiritual activity. 
The most profound acquaintance with 
the nervous system does not furnish us 
with a glimmer of light upon a single 
psychological law. The most fascinating 
analogies may be developed, but their 
only result is to delude us with the belief 
that we are really extending our knowl- 
edge of the mind, when in fact we are 
only involving ourselves in a most hope- 
less confusion. The presentation of this 
much-neglected truth would be in itself 
sufficient to justify this treatise; but the 
whole snbject of materialism is handled 
in an equally suggestive manner, 

In the discussion of reproduction an 
analysis and exposure of sensationalism 
and associationalism is given that is of 
most satisfactory thoroughness. It is full 
of passages of great analytical power, and 
is especially valuable on account of the 
steady consistency with which the author 
repels the insidious influence of material 
metaphor. Thus he remarks: 

“Reproduction in no way brings back the 
old fact. The particular experience as a 
mental fact vanishes forever. What re- 
mains is the ability to perform anew the 
ancient function, thus producing a new ex- 
perience of similar content to the old. In 
reproduction the mind does not bring from 
the depths of unconsciousness a series of 
particular experiences, which have lain 
there since their first occurrence; but it is 
stimulated to reperform the original func- 
tion, thus producing a totally or partially 
identical content.” 

Of a form of the materialistic theory of 
memory, he observes: 

“The second form of the cerebral theory 
is based upon the analogy of habit, and es- 
capes many of the gratuitous difficulties of 
the cell theory. . . . The notion of habit 
is an obscure one, which cannot be repre- 
sented in any terms of material movement 
and grouping. A physical system, under 
the action of physical forces, may tend 
toward a state of molecular equilibrium, as 
when a bell acquires a finer tone by use; 
but beyond this improvement cannot go. 
This, however, is anything but habit, and 
such as it is, it depends upon a new group- 
ing of the elements. If, now, the view in 
question recognizes nothing beyond the 
physical elements in the brain, it must base 
the growing facility on a change of group- 
ing. The elements in general have no 
habits but laws; and a disposition or ten- 
dency which is not the result of some group- 
ing is unintelligible. A pendulum acquires 
no tendency to swing, a clock-hammer forms 
no habit of striking. But if we base the 
tendencies of the brain upon a change of 
grouping in the elements, we pass back into 
the previous view. But if we assume some 
mysterious principle besides the elements 
which is the ground and subject of the 
growing facility, we have something quite 
as mysterious as the soul itself; and some- 
thing withal which seems no better able to 
explain reproduction than the soul itself.’ 

Not less trenchant is the criticism of the 
empirical theory of knowledge. Accord- 
ing to that theory all our higher mental 
faculties can be reduced to modifications 
of the sensibility and our higher ideas to 
modifications of sensation. The difficulty 
with this view is that it discloses no princi- 
ple of continuity. Before anything like 
knowledge can be said to exist, the rela- 
tions of sensations must be known, and to 
be known they must be distinguished 
through their likenesses. But to have like 
or unlike experiences is a different thing 
from having a knowledge of their like- 
nesses or unlikenesses. The existence of 
relations is not the same as a knowledge of 
relations. Knowledge requires judgment 
and judgment is only possible through the 
synthetic power of the mind. The act is 
‘* not an interaction of the sensations; it is 
an activity upon the sensations. The ut- 
most that association could do would be 
to present similar ideas before conscious- 
ness; it could not produce the judgment. 
In short, likeness and unlikeness are not 
things,and cannot be given in any sense-ex- 
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perience. They are not properties of the 
sensations as such; but are rather ideas 
which arise when the mind brings its 
several states into the unity of a single act 
of discrimination and comparison.” 

The existence of relations being thus 
clearly shown to be the result of the activ- 


ity of the mind, a study of those relations | 


is necessarily a study of the categories of 
thought. It isin this study that the ad- 
vance made by Professor Bowne beyond 
the ordinary position of American 
psychologists most conspicuously appears. 
He does not hesitate to dismiss the univer- 
sally received dogmas concerning the ob- 
jectivity of time and space. Time, he 
points out, isno quality of mental states, 
nor is the sequence of mental states the 
same thing as the idea of sequence. 
idea ‘‘rests ultimately upon an original and 
peculiar mental principle whereby it con- 


The | 


| “* University 











“‘ Difficulties of the Indian Problem.” With- 
out making the direct statement, it leaves 
the reader with the impression that first, 
last and most among them all is the incur- 
able incapacity of Congress. President Bas- 
com contributes a review of “‘ Abbot’s Scien- 
tific Theism.” The Yale Professor Sey- 
mour gives a highly entertaining sketch of 
“Life in Modern Greece,” and among 
Topics’ we have an ac- 
count by S. B. Platner of the Sche- 
rer Library recently acquired by Adel- 
bert College of Western Reserve University. 
-The Presbyterian Review for April is 
full and fat. The reviews of recent theo- 





logical literature in this Quarterly are 
unique and _ altogether incomparable. 


Those in the present number, in fullness, 
completeness and pains to assign the works 


| to competent hands, are even better than 


nects its experiences under the special | 


form of sequence.” It isa form of mental 
synthesis; although this does not preclude 
the possibility of the existence of a tem- 
poral order in the world outside of us. 
The examination of the idea of space is es- 
pecially notable on account of the criticism 
of Mill’s statement of the theory of muscu- 
lar sensations and the physiological the- 
ories akin to it. The conclusion is con- 
sistent; ‘‘We know that all things are in 
one space, only because we relate all our 
objects in a common scheme of intuition, 
and according to a common rule. This 
locating and co-ordinating of its object in 
a common intuition according to a com- 
mon principle is the essential space activity 
of the soul; and it is the expression of an 


| substantial importance has been lost. 


inherent mental principle, which the mind | 
' Francis L. Patton: ‘Shur and the Egyptian 


brings to its objects rather than finds in 
them.” In this connection some very judi- 
cious observations upon the theories of 
N dimensions are presented. What is said 
upon number is also valuable. 

Wecan make no reference to the author’s 
discussion of the feelings and the will, con- 
sciousness and self-consciousness, the idea 
of God, and other subjects upon which his 
views are of interest. His treatment of 
the moral sentiments deserves a careful 
study; but it is easier to give a general and 
sweeping recommendation of the book 
than to specify particular merits. We 
have not declared that the views of the au- 
thor are novel; but we venture to affirm 
that most students in this country will 
find them striking, and they are certainly 
very clearly and powerfully expressed. 


> 


The Andover Review 
tains among other interesting matter a strik- 
ing paper by the Rev. D. L. Leonard, of Salt 
Lake City, a second paper on ‘The Mormon 
Propaganda” 
that remarkable body which has carried the 
preaching of Mormonism around the world 
is sketched. 
own charges and are now generally drafted 
for the service. They have had little success 
in Catholic countries, and, to the honor of 
pagans, none at all among them. Their 
preaching has had in it many of the ele- 
ments of the premillennarian propaganda, 
such for instance, as the preaching of the 
Kingdom, the second coming of Christ, the 
return of the Jews asa condition sine qua 
non. They have made many converts, but 
lost probably yet more by apostacy. The 
recent recruits are far inferior to the first, and 
it is doubtful whether of the more than one 
million who have been gathered in as many 
as 200,000 remain. The Review contains the 


These missionaries go at their | 





usual. Among the contributions we have 
read with most interest the remarkable 
paper by Professor Candlish of Glasgow on 
the “‘ Reformation Theology in the Light of 
Modern Knowledge.”’ It isa frank admis- 
sion of progress, coupled with the assertion, 
to which the candor of his discussion gives 
great weight, that nothing essential or of 
Pro- 
fessor Briggs furnishes two short papers of 
unusual interest, one on the ‘‘ Work of John 
Dusie in behalf of Christian Union in the 
Seventeenth Century,” and an exceedingly 
accute demonstration that on one point at 
least (the salvation of infants) the Presby- 
terian Church has nemine contradicente 
departed from its symbols. The other papers 
are ‘“‘ The Lord’s Supper,”’ by Dr. Henry J. 
Van Dyke; “Our Teachers,” by Prof. Ran- 
som B. Welch; “ Were the Apostles Pre- 
lates”’? by Prof. Thomas Withrow; ‘Social 
Discontent,” by Principal D. H. McVicar; 
“The Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church,’’a reply to Dr. Cram by Prof. 





Wall,” by the Rev. Charles R. Gillett. 
In the Methodist Review for May we note a 
forcible and scholarly attempt to interpret 
our Lord’s eschatological discourse in Matt. 
xxiv and xxv, by the Rev. Dr. Milton 8. 
Terry. Dr. Terry makes an honest attempt 
to interpret the passage without a rational- 
istic disregard of the statement of Christ 
“this generation shall not pass away till all 
these things be accomplished” on the one 
hand, nor of the word ciféwe (immediately), 
Matt. the other. Whether 
Dr. Terry succeeds in establishing his 
own interpretation or not he does 
succeed in showing the extravagance 
and futility of the rendering forced into the 
passage by the premillennarian interpreters. 
There is no Quarterly which sticks to 
its own line of business with more honest 
determination than The Church Review. 
The current number goes outside the Church 


Xxiv, 29, on 





| limits to give areview of the Huguenot his- 


for April con- | 


tories, by Prof. Henry M. Baird and his 
brother, Dr. Charles W. Baird, Momsen’s 


| “Provinces of the Roman Empire,” and 


in which the organization of | 


Miss Mason’s “Talks with Socrates about 
Life.”’ The rest of the review is devoted to 


| matters concerning the Episcopal Church. 


best notice of Mr. Beecher we have seen in | 


print, and a reply to our recent editorical on 
the attitude of the A. B. C. F. M., toward 
the doctrine of a second probation, in which 
the writer twits us with the length of our 
paper and replies in another very decidedly 
longer. The last New Englander and 
Yale Review gives the same gratifying indi- 
cation we have seen in the other University 
Reviews that the college men are awake to 
the sociological and economic matters which 
are the burning questions of the day. The 
April number contains one thoroughly writ- 





ten paper of this description, by Prof. H. W. | 


Farnam, “ Progress and Poverty in Politics.’ 
Dr. Peabody contributes an interesting paper 
on that too much forgotten herald of the 
coming scientific age in this country the 
Rev. Manasseh Cutler minister in that part 
of Ipswich, Massachusetts, which is now 
known as Hamilton. The paper is full of 
interest asa picture of the times and presents 
the bright side of the early attempts to settle 
Ohio through the agency of the “Scioto 
Land Company.” The opening paper of the 
number, by S. A. Galpin brings up the 


We note among these articles a reply to Dr. 
Nelson’s contention that in the 55th canon of 
A. D. 1604 the Church of England recognizes 
the validity of the Scottish Kirk, and by 
consequence the schismatic character of the 


Scottish Episcopal Church, from which the | shows conclusively that the use made by the 


American Episcopal Church derived its 
orders, and is therefore canonically on a 
false and non-canonical foundation.- 
For the other Reviews we can only make 
room to say that we have received in due 
order The Southern Methodist Review 
edited by the Rev. W. P. Harrison, D.D., 
and The A. M. E. Church Review edited by 
the Rev. B. T. Tanner, D.D. The Re- 
formed Quarterly for April takes up the 
“Ethics of Wealth,”’ in a sensible and Chris- 
tian way. (The Rev. C. Z. Weiser, D.D.) 











stands for the general validity of the current 
opinion. Both papers should be read to- 
gether. The Menorah Monthly is a 
comparatively new visitor, now in the second 
year of publication. It is edited by Benjamin 
F. Peixotto, P.G.S., under Hebrew auspices, 
though we observe the names of well-known 
Gentile authors in its columns, as, for ex- 
ample, those of Chauncey M. Depew and 
Benj. Franklin Hays. It deserves fuller 
notice than we can find room for. 





....T'he Forum for April is a brilliant dio- 
rama of current thought. Between Prof. T. 
Davidson’s paper on “ Manual Training in 
the Public Schools” and Richard Proctor’s 
plea for ‘* The Reality of the Sea-Serpent’”’ 
lie nine crisp, pithy articles, any one of which 
it is provokingly difficult to skip. Dr. Glad- 
den puts the point he wishes to make in 
“Socialism and Unsocialism’’ with force 
and ingenuity. His protest against social- 
ism as fatal to individual self-reliance is 
well made, and there is much worth think- 
ing of in what he says about the danger- 
ously unsocial tendencies into which we 
have swung. The only question is how to 
combine the two principles and work 
them in right relations with each other. 


Prof. Wm. T. Harris’s “‘ Books that have | 


Helped Me,” is a_ fascinating produc- 
tion, as also is Samuel A. King’s “ Practi- 
cal Uses for the Baloon.”’ The Political 
Science Quarterly reflects great credit upon 
the members of the Faculty of Columbia Col- 
lege who edit it. The number for April 
opens with a paper by Prof. Theodore W. 
Dwight on the very marked influence of the 





| Cromwellian Puritan James Harrington on 


American polical institutions and thought. 


The two papers on ‘“‘Competition” by Prof. | 
John B. Clark and Franklin H. Giddings | 


should be read together. Mr. Giddings has 
certainly made astrong case for competition 


as a principle that may still be relied on, at | 


least in normal conditions, to regulate indus- 
try. Mr. Fred. Perry Powers writes on 
“The Greenback in War.”” The Hon. John 
F. Dillon has a fruitful subject in ‘“‘Our 
Legal Chaos.”’ Frederick J. Stimson and 
Prof. Munroe Smith discuss “‘ State, Statute 
and Common Law.’’ The number ends with 
a fair and thorough discussion of ‘‘ Louis 
Riel’s Rebellion,’ by Thomas D. Rambaut, 
Ph.D. The Book Reviews are an im- 
portant feature of this quarterly. 
The Harvard directors of The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics bring out also astrong 
number for April, the striking paper in 
which is ‘*‘ The Source of Business Profits,’’ 
by Gen. Francis A. Walker. General 
Walker’s reply is substantially that people 
grow rich in competition with each other in 
the ratio of the superiority in character, 
training, or general business ability of those 
who succeed above those who do not. This 
theory bears a striking resemblance mutatis 
mutandis to Ricardo’s theory of rent, and in 
its general features strikes us as meeting in 
the happiest way the socialist notion that 
profits are really unpaid wages. It is a 
doctrine which could not fail of a -most 
wholesome effect on the troubled minds of 
the working people. Other articles in the 
same number are “ An Historical Study of 
Law’s System,” by Andrew McFarland 
Davis; ‘‘ Gold and Prices Since 1873,”’ by Prof. 
J. L. Laughlin; and ‘“‘ Notes, Memoranda,”’ 
etc., by the editors. Professor Laughlin 





silver men of the decline of prices to force 
the country into a silver basis is irrational, 
that the decrease in the production of gold 
has had little or nothing to do with the fall of 
prices, that since 1873 there has been no such 


| general fall of prices as bimetallists claim, 


We notice also that the Rev. I. E. Graeff lets | 


the ancient accumulation of windy nonsense 
out of many of the inflated interpretations 
of “Daniel’s Prophetic Stone.” 
Charles S. Starbuch concludes the number 
with a notice of ‘‘ Richard Rothe.” 
That sound and scholarly Review, 
Southern Quarterly. comes to hand for 
April with a discussion by the Rey. Prof. 
J. C. F. Rupp of “The Grounds of 
Heathen Salvation,’ which comes to 
the general conclusion that there are 
no grounds of heathen salvation. Pro- 
fessor Rupp is well read in the recent con- 
troversy, and writes with force, sense and in 
good spirit. He has followed with care the 





Des Moines debate and what has been printed | 


on the subject in our columns, and his paper 
is certainly one of the best presentations of 
the discussion we have seen. One particular 
phase of the same question is discussed with 
ability by Prof. L. A. Fox in his paper on 
“The Final Judgment.”’ Professor Fox takes 
a position equally opposed to the Andover 
theology and the premillennarian fiction, and 


and that cheaper methods of production 
have had more influence in the result. The 
paper is one of very unusual force and val- 
ue. (Geo. H. Ellis: Boston.)———Our notice 
last week of The Westminster Review ap- 
plied only tothe American republication. 
The English edition, sold by the International 


| News Co., will hereafter be published month- 


The | 


The Rev. | ly at the yearly subscription of 36,00. It is in 


tended to give the Review an international 
character, and a gentleman well known in 
intelligent circles has consented to assume, 


| for the present, the responsibility of Ameri- 





can editor. The number for April contains 
papers on ‘‘ Home Rule in tne United King- 
dom,” ‘‘ Physic in the Far East,” ‘‘ Egypt,” 
“The Development of Religious Liberty in 
the United States,” ‘‘The Imperial Insti- 
tute,” “‘ The Protectionist Revival in Great 
Britain,” ‘‘State Directed Colonization,” 
“The Bulgarian Struggle for Existence,” 
“The Conclusion of the Greville Memoirs,” 
and “The Organization of the Liberal 
Party.”’ (International News Co.) 


....It would be difficult to estimate the 
amount of new impulse which has been 
given to biblical study by the exploration of 
the monuments of Egypt and the East. 
From the day that Layard and Wilkinson 
began to publish interest in the Bible took 
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a new start. These discussions have now 
grown to such proportions as to have flowed 
over into popular and juvenile literature 
where the conclusions to which they point 
have already had an appreciable and most 
favorable influence on the general argument 
for the credibility of the Scriptures. An ex- 
cellent series of papers on this subject de- 
signed for young readers appeared recently 
in the Church Sunday-school Magazine 
(England), from the pen of W. Pakenham 
Walsh, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns and 
Leighlin. They are now published with 
some additions and alterations in a small 
16mo of Echoes of Bible History whose ob- 
ject is to make the best religious use of the 
discoveries of the century so far as they illus- 
trate or strengthen the biblical history. The 
present volume is written in a clear, simple 
and straightforward style and embellished 
with numerous illustrative points. (Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.50.) The Rev. Samuel 
Cox, D.D., shows as much genius in writing 
for young readersas for older. The Bird’s Nest 
and Other Sermons for Children of all Ages 
has all the qualities on which success in this 
difficult kind of preaching and writing de- 
pends. They are simple, straight-forward 
and at the same time picturesque, and the 
didacticism is neither too fine nor too mature 
for full effect on young hearers. (Thomas 
Whittaker $1.50.) We have had occasion 
to notice on their appearance many of the 
volumes of the “Handbooks for Bible 
Classes and Private Students,’’ edited by Dr. 
Marcus Dods and Dr. Alexander Whyte. The 
series is one of great excellence, and includes 
in itsome of the best pieces of brief work 
that has been done for Bible-class instruc- 
tion. The series runs in two lines, one of 
which follows religious doctrine, church-his- 
tory and general subjects of this nature, and 
the other is devoted to exposition. The last 
number published is the Commentary on St. 
Luke’s Gospel, with Introduction, Notes 
and Maps, by Thomas M. Lindsay, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Church History, 
Free Church College, Glasgow.— Less 
elementary, but similar in character and 
merit to the above, is The Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges, edited by Prof. 
J. R. Lumby, D.D., Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity at the University of Cambridge 
(England). Some twenty-five numbers of 
this admirable work have already appeared. 
The work has attracted much attention in 
England where the successive numbers have 
been critically reviewed on their appearance. 
It is not designed for school-boys and prima- 
ry students, though the editor’s plan has not 
been to allow the work to get beyond their 
reach. We have been familiar with the work 
from the beginning. The two latest num- 
bers are before us now; and though we have 
no space for detailed c-iticism we do not 
hesitate to say that as a whole it is difficult 
to see how in the present condition of bibli- 
cal scholarship, a better service could be ren- 
dered to the popular exposition of the Bible 
than we have in this series. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 














....Of all the comic train called into being 
by the success of Fonseca’s famous Portu- 
guese Grammar, “English as She is Spoke,” 
the only one which is marked with a distinct 
vitality of its own is English as She is 
Taught, by Caroline B. Le Row. We have 
already regaled our readers with some choice 
extracts from this brimming bow! of fun, 
and Mark Twain has capped it all with the 
drollery of his notice in the Century. It is 
difficult to believe that this extraordinary 
collection has nothing in it but “genuine 
answers to examination questions in our 
public schools.””’ The author says she has 
made the collection in good faith from 
actual examinations and Mark Twain cor- 
roborates her with all the gravity a humor- 
ist can command. The picture which these 
answers give of the poor little inadequate 
minds vainly endeavoring to rack the right 
answer out of themselves by torture is as 


| distressingly comic as anything in literature, 


Some of the answers bear marks of intention 
either in the original scholar, or in the way 
of slight editorial touching up, as, for ex- 
ample, “‘ Herod was called a tetrach because 
he was so fond of tea,’’ which looks more 
like the bold pun of some boy who had lost 
the true answer. The mental tangle in this 
is delicious: ‘‘ When they are going: to say 
some prose or poetry, before they say the 
poetry or prose they must put a semicolon 
just after the introduction of the prose or 
poetry.”’ Since old Weller’s direction to 
Sammy “to spell it with a we” there has 
been nothing funnier in the spelling way 
than ‘“ Every sentence must begin with a 
caterpillar’ and ‘‘ When you speak of your- 
self you should begin it with a capital letter.” 
The geography section matches this with a 
piece of drollery which, in these days of«the 
saloon-power, has its sober side of truth. “The 
great Lakes of America ischampagne.’”’ The 
little joker of the collection cuts close to the 
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line when he says ‘“‘Sensible people wear | of the substitution lay not so much in paying 


sensible fashions and insensible people in- 
sensible fashions.” Certain long-winded 
orators might read, with advantage, 
* Breathing is very good for reading, for 
when you are reading you carnt breathe at 
all and so it is good to breath a good deal 
before.”” There is a good sanitary point in 
the remark “Strong breathing prevents 
bilious deficiencies,” and this, ‘‘ Good breath- 
ing prevents contagious diseases from set- 
tling in the system.’’ Our earnest preachers 
may find a hint in his remark: “ Emphasis 
is putting more distress on one word than 
another,” and the homeward bound traveler 
might relieve himself of some part of his 
sea-sickness by exclaiming, in his phrase, 
“T shall be so glad to get back again on vice 
versa.” This last, by the way, is an old joke 
printed in our “‘ Pebbles”’ a long time ago. 
(Cassell & Co.) 


...-It is no easy task which the Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D., has achieved 
in his latest volume on The Parables of Our 
Saviour Expounded and _ Illustrated. 
Whether what he has written is new or not, 
we need not ask. He has marked out for 
himself a path distinctly his own, and _ pro- 
duced a work, which, after everything else 
printed on the subject has been read, can be 
perused with profit and satisfaction. Instead 
of treating the parables one after another in 
succession, or taking each up, point by point, 
he groups them according to similarity or 
contrast of subject. The whole aim and ef- 
fect of the book is that of the preacher rather 
than the scholar, though there is no lack of 
wide and careful study. Dr. Taylor is to be 
envied for his gifts in the line of Scotch 
sense in which he shows all the shrewd, hard 
sense of his race, very happily combined with 
a mellow, old-fashioned homeliness of style 
which recalls the best days of the Scoth pul- 
pit. These addresses gain much from the 
good humor and broad human sympathy the 
preacher has at hand in himself to draw from. 
He is always ready with a ripe and rich quota- 
tion such as Leighton’s saying: ‘‘ True prayer 
never comes weeping home,”’ and no man we 
have ever known surnasses him in that good 
sense which fits a preacher to handle the par- 
ables for the people. Latimer, preaching at St. 
Paul’s Cross, won the heart of the people by 
telling them about his yeoman father. Dr. Tay- 
lor draws inthe same way, with great effect, 
on the memories of his childhood to illustrate 
a closing point in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. His grandfather was on his way to the 
mill with a bag of grain thrown 
horse’s back when the beast stumbled and 
the sack fell off. ‘The weight of years” 
was on the old man, and he could not 
place the sack. Just then the lord of a 
neighboring castle came in sight, and, dis- 
mounting, the two between them put on the 
load, and then John—who was a gentleman, 
too, though he did wear “ hodden gray”— 
taking off his broad Kilmarnoch bonnet, 
made obeisance and said: ‘Please, your 
lordship, how shall I ever thank you for your 
kindness?’ ‘ Very easily, John,’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ Whenever you see another man as 
sorely needing assistance as you were just 
now, help him; and that will be thanking 
me.”’ (A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.75.) 

. It is not often nowadays that we have, 
fresh from the press, an original work which 
goes so thoroughly on the line of the think- 
ing of an age that has passed away as 
Atonement and Law: or, Redemption in 
Harmony with Law as Revealed in Nature, 
by John M. Armour. More space is devoted 
to law as a general conception than the the- 
ologians of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries would have considered necessary, 
and the conception of law is considerably 
different from theirs, though this author 
repudiates the scientific notion and does not 
teach the Greek doctrine of immanent law. 
To him law is will imposed and not worth 
calling law if “implanted within’ instead 
of “ being made known unto moral beings.” 
This limitation to the narrow lines of the 
doctrinal symbols makes the treatise inter- 
esting, its dogmatism not excepted. The 
author believes that substitution is a valid 
principle in law and in nature, and his rea- 
soning as to what is implied in a valid sub- 
stitution is exceedingly acute. To the in- 
fidel objection that one being cannot be per- 
mitted to bear the penalty of another, he 
makes a valid reply. We find no fault 
with his position that in the case of 
the sinner the debt applies to his person. 
It is his person which is held, and not a cer- 
tain amount of penalty, debt or obligation 
which is to be in some way evaded. We 
should be glad to be as confident as the au- 
thor is that he has placed the doctrine of 
substitution on grounds which meet the 
difficulties of the case. A very serious ob- 
jection to the kind of reasoning adopted by 
this author is that it affects nothing but 
the legal liabilities of the sinner, while the 
best theologians have held that the essence 
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the sinner’s old debts as in effecting for him 
a new moral position, so that though there 
is no change in the law and no weakening of 
its force, it becomes henceforth true for the 
believer that he is no longer under law. We 
cannot be sure that Mr. Armour would find 
anything to interest him in the recent 
speculations on this subject, but they 
would disclose to him the difficulties of 
his position and raise his own speculations 
to a higher ethical value. (Christian States- 
men Publishing Co.: Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
236.) 


..Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, though 
writing his Reminiscences and Opinions at 
the age of 74 years, does so with all the wit 
and brightness of the younger time. He getsa 
little confused as to his age in a note on the 
first page and reveals his sex by making 
himself out two years older than he actually 
is, as no woman would ever do. He 
is a Tory of the most pronounced type 
and announces himself a pessimist. He 
scorns all the modern reforms—Catholic 
Emancipation, Free Trade, Irish Disestab- 
lishment, and the like, but is nevertheless 
full of sense, vigor and capital stories. Some 
relate to events already historical; as, for ex- 
ample, that of the Mayor of Chester presid- 
ing over a meeting to be addressed by Mr. 
Gladstone, who on being called down by the 
crowd when he rose to make an announce- 


ment, proved equal to the occasion 
by bolting out in some lull of the roar: 


* Don’t bother yourselves. Lam not going 
to speak. But I have something to say.” 
Sir Francis has been a friend of Gladstone 
from their Eton days, was kis best man at 
his marriage, and his Toryism has not 
parted them in life. He gives some bright 
illustrations of the stern home training by 
which the old baronet prepared his son for his 
future career. One of the best stories in the 
book is told to illustrate the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s indifference to considerations of false 
personal dignity. ‘‘ After the battle of Ta- 
lavera,”’ said the Duke, relating the inci- 
dent at his own dinner-table, “I wanted the 
Spanish force to make a movement, and 
called upon Curesta to take the necessary 
steps; but he demurred. He said, by way of 
answer: ‘For the honor of the Spanish 
crown I cannot attend to the directions of a 
British general, unless that British general 
go upon his knees and entreat me to follow 
his advice.’ Now, I wanted the thing done, 
while as to going down upon my knees 
I did not care a twopenny, so down I 
plumped.’’ The volume contains a great 
deal of highly interesting incident relating 
to persons distinguished in this country, not 
so much of literary persons as would be ex- 
pected of an Oxford professor of poetry. (D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.00.) 


.._It is a heart-rending story that Helen 
Campbell tells in Prisoners of Poverty. 
Women Wage-Workers, their Trades and 
their Life. It is composed of a series of pa- 
pers recently published in the New York 
Tribune, and which were based on the 
author’s prolonged observations. It is one 
of the darkest and most depressing pages of 
modern life which she invites us to gaze on, 
and one for which with all our endeavors 
and all our organizations we have as yet 
been able to do very little, and for which 
this author has very little in the way of 
remedy to propose. As to domestic service 
she makes the assertion that for young girls 
it is more corrupt and dangerous than any 
work they can engage in. We are not pre- 
pared to dispute this assertion, but it will be 
safe to reject it at a venture. That the city 
tenement houses are sending into private 
families great numbers of young women 
prepared to tempt and to be tempted is one 
of the serious considerations which house- 
keepers have to face, and that city life has 
erected new dangers for young women em- 
ployed in domestic service is not unlikely ; 
but it will require more proof than the 
bare assertions advanced by Miss Campbell 
to make out the broad proposition she has 
advanced, The suggestions she makes as to 
the treatment of domestic helpers, as to the 
limitation of the service required of them, 
and as to provisions for their comfort and 
self-respect are good, but along with them 
goes a good deal that is fanciful, irrelevant 
and impossible. (Roberts Brothers; Bos- 
ton. $1.00.) 


.Few clergymen among the presbyters 
of the Episcopal Church have been more 
widely known or more deeply loved than the 
late George Leeds, D.D., of Grace Church, 
Baltimore. He was at one time a prominent 
candidate for the Bishop’s chair, and if we 
remember aright narrowly escaped elec- 
tion. His sermons were like himself, gentle 
in tone, catholic in spirit, enriched with the 
treasures of a full, intelligent and rarely 
cultivated mind. The volume published 
under the simple title of Sermons contains 





twenty-three of his discourses and a preface 
by the Rev. Thos. F. Davies, of St. Peter’s 
Church, Philadelphia. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
The Lutheran Board of Publication 
has begun the publication of a series of bi- 
ographies of some deceased ministers in its 
communion. The first is The Stork Family, 
by John E. Morris, D.D., LL.D., sketches of 
Charles Augustus Stork, Theophilus Stork 
and Charles A. Stork—a succession of men 
who would have been distinguished any- 
where and in any age, and whose members, 
in addition to other claims on our interest, 
stand in the unique position to each other of 
father, son and grandson, or as Dr. Morris 
inadvertently puts it, of ‘‘ grandfather, son 
and grandson.”’ The biographies are brief, 
but full of interest for readers both in and 
out of the communion of the Lutheran 
Church. 





....As far as the Rev. William Burgess 
busies himself with Temperance and the 
liquor problem his volume on Land, Labor 
and Liquor is one to do good. He has 
brought together a large number of telling 
statistics to show the enormous drain on the 
resources of the nation made by the use of 
intoxicants. The essential point of his book 
is to show that alcohol isthe giant enemy of 
the workingman, and that when its power 
is broken the evils of capital and monopoly 
can be easily adjusted. On the whole, the 
author’s sociology is better than his political 
economy, which, we regret to say, is in piti- 
ful confusion, now borrowing a crutch from 
Heber Newton or Henry George, and now 
welcoming the small favors of Richard Ely, 
but in general trudging along in good faith 
with Adam Smith, Fawcett, and John Stuart 
Mill. (S. R. Briggs, Toronto Willard Tract 
Depository.) 


.. The last number of “‘ The Story of the 
Nations” is The Story of Ancient Egypt, in 
which the editor has been fortunate enough 
to secure the assistance of Prof. George 
Rawlinson, whose work forms the basis of 
the volume, modified by the collaboration of 
the editor, Mr. Gilman. On the whole this 
series is one of the happiest hits which has 
been made in the attempt to write history 
for young readers. In the present volume 
Mr. Rawlinson’s recognized defects count 
for the least, and his equally recognized 
merits for the most. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


.Under the title of Bedside Poetry; 
Parent’s Assistant in Moral Discipline Mr. 
Wendell P. Garrison has drawn from the 
poets a small collection of selections, new 
and old, but all good, and well adapted to 
the use suggested in the title. They are brief 
but pithy. A better selection of didactic 
passages of its size could hardly be made. 
(D. Lothrop & Co., Boston.) 


-.The ‘“‘ Twelve Funny Stories’? which 
compose The Sentimental Calendar, by ‘J. 
S. of Dale,” are many of them published for 
the first time in this neatly manufactured 
volume, from the press of the Messrs. Scrib- 
ner. In the collection are included tales 
which have been published before in the 
magazines and in the columns of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


Bin Sree 
LITERARY NOTES. 


THE dramatization of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s novel “The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’”’ has been com- 
pleted by Mr. T. R. Sullivan, well-esteemed 
as a literary man and playwright. 


..Messrs. Scribner are the importers of a 
beautitul edition of the new translation of 
Theophile Gautier’s celebrated novel, ‘Mlle. 
de Maupin.” Just at present interest in 
French literature is decidedly on the in- 
crease in this country. 


..A gentleman of this city possesses the 
original manuscript of Charles Dickens’s 
‘*Pickwick Papers,’ the especially prized 
gem of an expensive little Bibliotheque de 
luxe. It is frequently remarked by dealers 
in autographs that there are many more re- 
markable literary manuscripts in the United 
States than English collectors at all imagine. 


..Book Chat describes Robert Bu- 
chanan, in his critical writing, as a man 
who “cries aloud for freedom of thought,” 
it says, ‘‘and then attacks every one who 
thinks differently from him. He is the sort 
of man who would walk down the halls of 
the ages, stand before Shakespeare, bend 
down to him as would be necessitated by his 
own superior hight, pat him in a friendly 
way on the head, and say, ‘Fear not, Wil- 
liam, I will take care of you.’”’ 


..Poor Mr. H. Rider Haggard is in a 
new trouble. A clever critic in a well-known 
literary and religious weekly, has nothing to 
say about the question of plagiarisms, whole- 
sale or small in ‘ She” but attacks Mr. 
Haggard’s portraiture of the Transvaal 
Dutch character in his ‘‘ Jess’ as utterly a 
ti We have been expect- 
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ing this, for Mr. Haggard’s animus against 
the Boers, in ‘‘ Jess” is very evident, and 
every unflattering trait of the people is 
brought to view. 


..Prof. Richard A. Proctor says that he 
desires it understood that whatever he has 
printed on astronomical topics, so far, are 
much more hasty notes and memoranda and 
studies, indicating the direction of his re- 
searches and opinions, than the finished and 
complete works he has in view. He is en- 
gaged especially on an extended astronomi- 
cal treatise, which he has busied himself 
with for a quarter of a century, and hopes 
in a year or so to be able tosubmit to the 
press and public. 


.. There is much truth in the observation 
made by Alexander Dumas, in his recent ad- 
dress on Victor Hugo that his genius 
adapted itself most distinctly to what was 
legendary and ideal, rather than real and 
practical. Alluding to the instances of this 
quality in Hugo’s best work Dumas went on 
to affirm that in his constant perception of 
what was effective and ad captandum, the 
poet’s, the novelist’s finest ‘‘dramatis per- 
sonce were never true to life, nor true to 
Nature; they never had human proportions, 


being always more or always less than man. 
Nay, at home they were the reverse of hu- 
man. Nature bore to him an aspect she has 
never presented to any othereye. His vision 
magnified everything, and a blade of grass 
looked to him a tree, and the smallest insect 
swelled to the dimensions of an eagle. He 
gave senses and organs of speech to the inan- 
imate, and organs of sight to the invisible. 
In his symphony the instrument he delights 
in is the trump of the Day of Judgment, and 
he has left us a collection of Titanic phan- 
toms, monsters, and shadows, whose giant 
effigies move in a world of their own some- 
where between Perrault’s Fairy Tales and 
the Vision of Ezekiel.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOW TO STRENGTHEN THE MEMORY, 

By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. Price, by mail, , $1.00. “A 

Seronehty sound, sensible an and HOLE peceics _- 
"INDEPENDENT. ] 

co.,, 13 Laight Street, ‘ene 


Just Ready. 


Proverbs from 
Plymouth’ Pulpit. 


SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS AND SAY- 
INGS OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Revised in part by Mr. Beecher, and under 
revision by him at the time of his death. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.00. 

The work of selecting the characteristic sayings by 
the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER contained in this 
volume was begun nearly ten years ago, at Mr. 
BEXCHER’S suggestion and under his guidance. After 
its completion the manuscript was in his hands, and 
he from time to time revised and corrected it. When 
his ministry came to a close, he had gone patiently 
over about one-third of it, making many alterations 
additions and erasures. 
stand in the words in which Mr. BEECHER originally 
clothed them. 


paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON, & CO., Publishers, 


1,3 and 5 BonD STREET, New YORK. 


GOSPEL TEMPERANCE TRACTS. 


English Edition, 3) in a package. 'aken from Life 
Scenes. Just the thing for active Temperance Work- 
ers. Price, Thirty cents. Sent by mail, postpaid, to 
any address upon receipt of the mone Postage 
samps received. FRIZNDS BOOK AND TRACT COM- 
MITTEE, 56 Lafayette Place , New Xork, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
T. Y. CROWELL & C0., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


CUORE. an Italian School Boy’s Journal. By Ep- 
MUND DE AMICIIS. Translated from the 39th italian 
edition by Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, $1.25. 

In this delightful volume,so unconventional in form,so 
fresh and enerzetic instyle, Signor de Amiciis has given 
not only the heart-history of an! talian lad, but also a 
very vivid and attractive picture of modern life in 
Italy. He isa genuine boy who is supposed to write 
the story, and all the events, incidents and observa- 
tions are seen through a boy’s ‘brig zht young eyes. The 
descriptions of school experiences, of festivals and 
oes ceremonies, of scenes in city and country, are 
all full of color and charm, and are inspired by a genu- 
ine love for humanity. 

SIGRID, An Icelandic Love Story. Translated from 
the Danish of JON THORDSSON THORODDSON. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

A quiet, unpretentious story, noteworthy for its art- 
lessness, its careful delineation of scenery and charac- 
ter, its v’ ‘ariety of interest, and the retined humor in 
the author’s quaintly fruitful portrayal of the primi- 
tive and picturesque life of the inhabitants of Ultima 
Thule. The fortunes of Sigrid and Indride make an 
idyllic love tale which attracts because it is true to the 
instincts of tiner natures the world over. Nearly ever 
phase of contemporary manners in Iceland is touched 
upon, and revealed with the skill of the true artist. 
THE PICTURE OF PAUL, (The Disciple.) By 

the Rev. H. R. HAWeIs, M.A. The fourth volume of 

Christ and Christianity. 12mo, $1.25. 

The Literary World says: “Mr. Haweis contends for 
a rational estimate of the New Testament records as 
distinct from an absolute divine and infallible book, a 
position which we hasten to say need in no wa imply 
that he is other than 2 profound and loving believer in 
the New Testament.’ 

INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS, 
ary of Literary Diszuises. 
A.M. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 

A new and revised edition of “a work which no ref- 


erence libary, no librarian, no literary reporter, and ho 
fully equipped bookseller can afford not to possess.” 





A Diction- 
By WILLIAM CUSHING, 


PROFESSOR JOHNNY, By the author of 
Birchwood [itch Club and Riverside Museum. 
12mo0, $1.25, 


“It is the very book that the parent, watchful of the 
moral and intellectual development of children,would 
select out of a hundred such »00ks as are regularly 
published for the young.’’— Boston Globe. 
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THE SELF - REVELATION 
OF GOD. 


By SAMUEL HARRIS, D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale 
College. 8vo, uniform with “‘The Philo- 


sophical Basis of Theism.’’ $3.50. 
“Such a work is not brought out in a day, but is the 
srowth of years of professional study an * reflection. 


fluence "opinions and to ‘inftuence * Shem a! 
serious] and strong gly. ’—Prof. WILLIAM 
SHEDD, D.D., in the Presbyterian Review. 


“We do not know a better work among recent pub- 
lications than this one for building up old § boves and 
iving a new streng one’s faith. The k is 


thoroughly ev angelic fresh, and well wrought out. 
It is 2 valuable contribution to our American theolo- 
gy,” —BISHOP HURST, in Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate 
“ The extent of literary, philosophic al, and theologi- 
cal learning which the work displays is remarkable. 
The style is vigorous, luminous, finished, and some- 
times brilliant.” —Boston Daily Advertiser. 
“ The work is especially to be commended for its 
simple style,so admirably ay ty | to the clear 
7ealth of illustration there 8, but for illus- 


ow. ‘andor, clearness, a 


| spiritual earnestness, appear on every page. 


Few 
works of so high character are so well adapted for the 
use of intelligent laymen.’’—Sunday School Times. 


*,*These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


PRISONERS OF POVERTY. 


Mrs. Helen Campbell’s “ Prisoners of Poverty” is a 
collection of articles written for the New York Tri- 
bune, giving her personal experience with working- 
women and employers, and the facts that she has 
gathered with regard to trades, wages and hours of 
work. Her story ishorrible. The great, respectable 
firms of New York are steeped in crime; and the vast 
mass of the 200,000 working-women of that city live in 
appalling misery. No arraingement of Chris- 
tian civilization has ever been printed more severe 


| than this record of facts vouched for by Mrs. Camp- 





The remaining proverbs | bell. 
heathen or savage, where the condition of women is 


sania | cities of the United Stutes.—Boston 
For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, post- | 





There cannot be a country on the globe, 
not better than that of the working-women in the 
Correspondent. 
Worcester Spy. 

12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 


THE KERNEL AND THE HUSK, 


Letters on Spiritual Christianity. By the author of 
“ Philochristus” and “Onesimus.”’ 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

The author of this book asserts that a belief in the 
miracles of Christ is not essential to a belief in Christ; 
and in an introduction “ to the reader,” he says, * It is 
to the would-be worshipers and the doubtful wor- 
shipers of Christ that the following letters are ad- 
dressed by one who has for many years found peace 
and salvation in the worship of a non-miraculous 
Christ. 


TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN; THE POSSI- 
BLE REFORMATION. 


By E. £. Hale. A cheap edition, in paper covers, 30 
cents. 

Sold by all booksellers. 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Tr 1E H, P. HUBBARD CoO.,, : 
Are Judiclons Aareraeahd Asa. oad Experts. 


To Advertisers. 


Best Service for the money. Send 
Advertising, 10 Nassau Street, 
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New 
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WRITTEN BY HIS SON. 

That brewer’s pistol which in July last fired a bullet 
into Kev. George C. addock’s brain will be 
heard around the world and to the end of time, 
As the author’s royalty on “The Life of Haddock ” 
goes to the family of the great temperance martyr, 
there is no better way in which the friends of reform 
and of Law and Order and of fair = in America can 


show respect to the dead hero and sympathy with the 
bereaved family than by plz a ing his “ Life” into tens 
of thousands of families. tistory of such a man 1s 
an inspire ution to temperance rand he roism. The bookis 


finely written and is ILLU STRATE! 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, "New York. 


THE MAY CENTURY 


containstwo articles rare interest on 


PHARAOH. 


The first describes the find- 
ing of the tomb of Rame- 
ses the Great, the Oppress- 
or of the Hebrews, and his 
queen. In the _ second, 
Prof. J. A. Paine advances 


the novel theory that this Rameses was the 
father of his own royal wife—the ‘‘ Pharaoh’s 
daughter’ who found Moses in the bulrush- 
es. The articles are illustrated with more 
than thirty engravings, from sculptures and 
paintings, and from photographs of mum- 
mies. hey are of special interest at this 
time in connection with the International 
Sabbath-school Lessons. The MAy CEN- 
TURY, ready April 30th, contains also the 
first ‘of Prof. Atwater’s papers on “The 
Chemistry of Food and Nutrition,” present- 
ing the subject in practical form, and invest- 
ing it with a domestic interest. There are 
many other illustrated articles, stories, etc. 
Sold everywhere, price 35 cents. 

THE CENTURY Co. has just issued in book 
form the Rev. Dr. Chas. 8. Robinson’s Sun- 
day evening lectures on the Pharaohs, 
treated in the light of the recent remarkable 
discoveries. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
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Dr, Lyman Abbott and Rev, S. B. Halliday, assistant pastor of 
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iniscences from 30 prominent writers. This isthe right book, 
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great preacher. Agents wanted in every town. Send for full 
particulars and SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS,oréecure po sacs 
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Boston, Chicago, St. Louis or Cincinnati. Book now ready 
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JORL MCCOMBRR'S PATENT BOOTS AND SHORS. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. 


I am now manufacturing them on a large scale 


with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 


of all, rich and poor. 


I will send to all applicants price-lists, full Instructions for self-measurement for men 


women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made.. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet tosymmetry and com- 


fort. 


To rve leather of 
beautiful, use my at Polish Blacking. 

JOEL McCOM 
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search of music and services for 


CHILDREN’S DAY, FLOWER SUNDAY 
OR ANNIVERSARIES 


will find everything that can be desired, in the fol- 


owing list. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY or FLOWER SUNDAY. 


CHILDREN’S DAY ANNUAL No. 1 with Ser 
vice. Price, 5cts. each, or Sicts. per dozen by mail. 


postpaid ; $4.00 t bundred by express, not 
PRAISE THE D. De ws Service. F Wiles. 


yeh 
AISE, By Clara Louise Burnham 
. Ashort Cantata. Price, 20cts. each 
by mail postpaid; $2.00a dozen by express not prepaid. 


ANNIVERSARY SONGS FOR 1887 


Containing new and beautiful Songs written es- 
pecially for this occasion 
By ROOT, SHERWIN, DANKS, MURRAY, &c. 
Price, same as Children’s Day Annual, 


PUBLISHED BY 
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And 19 East 16th St., New Y 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


For Circular address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, 
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THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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Send for | circular. E.O.F isk, 15 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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OLLEGE FOR 
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Physics, Caemiery, Biolo; _ = ene potany, and 
lectures on Philosophy. nasium Dr. Sar- 
gent’s ap ereene complete. vTellowships io $450) 
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For Programs ci as above. 
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LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 


Itis desirable that applications should be made 
from 3 to 6 months in advance of date of entrance. For 
Catalogue containing Courses of CHEMIE, Calendar, 
address Rev. JAMES C. MACKE E, PH.D., 

LAWRENCEVILLE, ‘NJ 
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Leligions Intelligence. 


DR. PENTECOST IN CLEVELAND. 


GEORGE R. LEAVITT. D.D. 


~-- ——os 


THis is a truth which we are always los- | 


ing; that the most direct address is a part of 
wisdom in winning souls. We make much of 
tact. But tact is only a form of directness. 
For what is tact? Itis touch. The rule of 
tact resolves into this: Would you reach a 
man;touch him. Touch his feelings, touch 
his conscience, touch 
touch his hand or his shoulder. We make 


his will; if possible | 


much (or talk much which is not altogether | 


the same thing) of timeliness in Christian 
work, 
timely. Timeliness is in men, as in watches. 
No time is untimely toa timely man, a good 
spiritual watch, adjusted to the mark on the 
great spiritual dial: ‘‘ Now!”’ *‘ now!” 

Two or three weeks ago we tried going 
through the aisle after the sermon, while the 
choir sang. After one or two rather weak 
trials we desisted. ‘The effort was not suc- 


cessful. ‘The watches had not been regu- 
lated. We were afraid of driving people 


away by this persecution of the saints. 

Last Friday this method was quietly re- 
sumed, The watches had been set, all at 
that word “‘ Now.”’ The success was marked 
and immediate. Since that evening this 
method has been followed at each evening 
service. Within this week over a hundred 
have confessed Christ. I was curious to see 
what the effect of this course would be upon 
the attendance of impenitent persons. I have 
spoken in former letters of the small at- 
tendance of such persons, and ventured as 
an explanation the probable tendency of 
preaching so close, so sober, so searching; 
and of methods so plain, to keep away all 
but those who were in earnest. 
explanation was mistaken. 

The number of unconverted persons in the 
meetings has seemed to increase in propor- 
tion to the directness of the sermons, and 
the after Men and women re- 
spond to a earnestness with an 
eagerness which fosters the conviction that 
the capital folly in our work is not speaking 


meetings. 
personal 


All times are timely, if a man is | 


| gambler 


| daughters came first, then he came. 


I believe this | 


unwisely, but the not speaking and laboring | 


at all. Those who will not come to hear the 
skeptical objections rediscussed will crowd 
to hear the old personal questions pressed in 
the old personal way, in vogue ever since the 
days of the prophets—viz.: ‘How shall a 
man be just with God”? ‘What shall I do 
to be saved’? “ What think ye of Christ ’’? 
(What a question book the Bible is?) And 
the more earnestly and personally the better. 
They will take the front seats, 
have 


They may 
accustomed to say that they 
would not come out in such a public form 
of confession. But they will 
many will. They know that 


been 


A great 
religion 


| conviction that the work should go on. 


is an earnest matter, or it is only a specula- | 


tion. 
ness. 


They respond, therefore, to earnest- 
Some may take refuge in the gal- 
leries; but when the faithful seekers, with 


broom and candle (Luke xv, 9), go there for 


them, they do not forsake the meetings— 
they may surrender. Many have surren- 
dered in the galleries in this old, historic 
Stone Church, where so much more precious 
history has been making within this fort- 
night past. Like Zaccheus, they have come 
down to Christ out of that ecclesiastical 
sycamore tree, and knelt with the rest, and 
confessed among the witnesses, One of the 
main lessons of this work is more directness 
in everything. Neither God nor men require 
us to be circuitous. In only one biblical in- 
stance within my remembrance 
revealed method circuitous. That was at 
Jericho. Andinthat memorable instance, 
the success was not gained while the host 
was winding about the city, but when the 
people went “every man straight 


was the 


before 
him” and took the city. Is not this what 
we want, my brethren? Whatever duty 
God lays upon us of going around the city 
with our orderly ranks and ministerial 
rams’ horns, is there any requirement to add 
to our seventy times seven circuits? Is not 
the word for us now in all these great cities, 
for every man to go up straight before him, 
and take the city? 

The service on Sunday evening in the Mu- 
sic Hall was instructive. I have ventured 
to characterize the Sunday evening sermons 
as too good and too long (Remember me, O 
my God, as one who aimed to shun religious 
criticism!) for the irresponsible and hoodlum- 
salted audiences of the Music Hall. Dr. Pen- 
tecost had come to dread Sunday evening 
in Cleveland. On this evening he changed his 
course in two respects. He preached a sim- 
ple, pungent sermon upon the subject : ‘‘Rea- 
sohs why you are not a Christian.” He had 
the most absorbed attention. He did not 
attempt nice exegesis or philosophy. He 
steadily aimed with powerful, repeated 
blows at the conscience and will. 


THE INDE 


He dismissed the congregation and (for the 
first time) held an after meeting in a room 
below which seats five hundred. It was 
packed. This was a business meeting. Some 
who had resisted for weeks came out. At 
least twenty-five knelt in the prayer of conse- 
cration. The audience was thrilled. That 
meeting gave an impulse for the week. If 
Sunday had been used in that manner 
throughout the work, in direct assaults 
upon the will, rather than in addresses so 
largely to the understanding, it is my con- 
viction that we should now see a thousand 
converts. I do not forget the hindrances 
which these letters have so faithfully enume- 
rated. Iexpress my conviction of the inval- 
uable place Sunday holds, as the saving day 
of the week. On Monday, in the severest 
storm of the season, there was a large and 
enthusiastic men’s meeting. A man was 
convicted in this meeting and brought to 
Christ. Conversions have attended this 
noon meeting through the week. The num- 
ber of hopeful conversions has largely in- 
creased with every evening. On two evenings 
since Sunday the number rose to above twen- 
ty. Many men have come, among them a phy- 
sician, a leading merchant, a well-known 
and sporting man. The noon 
meeting has drawn hundreds. The success 
of this meeting is phenomenal. 

The most marked sermon of the week was 
upon eternal punishment. It was a succes- 
sion of biblical pictures from the teachings of 
our Saviour. It was tender, careful, wise, 
and awfully solemn. At the invitation the 
first man upon his feet was a well-known mer- 
chant who had said he would not go forward 
to confess Christ. He did. He sat with two 
shopgirls on either side of him. He spoke in 
a clear, strong voice of his trust in Christ. 
He had held out long. His son and his two 
Each 
evening of the week Dr. Pentecost has met 
the converts for half an hour. A large num- 
ber of these will unite with the churches in 
May, but the greater number not before 
July. 

A strong effort has been made to keep Dr. 
Pentecost for another month. Petitions were 
circulated and hundreds of persons by sign- 
ing them engaged their individual support. 
On the last Sunday evening between two and 
three thousand persons rose to express their 
The 
city is moved, the surrounding towns are 
stirred. Scores of people drive in to the 
meetings, at the expense of having to drive 
home again at midnight. The churches at 
Montpelier decided the matter of Dr. Pente- 
cost’s remaining another month. They had 
an arrangement with him for the month of 
May. They could not give him up. So he 
leaves us as the revival is just gathering 
wing. The fact that the meetings are to 
close so soon has doubtless had something to 
do with the large attendance at the noon 
meetings and to the evening services. 
There has come to be a very general appreci- 
ation of the thorough and valuable charac- 
ter of the work done. One of many pleasant 
expressions is in the following note from the 
venerable and devoted, and truly Catholic 
Bishop Bedell: 


“ Rev. and Dear Brother: Singular enough it is 
that I did not hear until just as I was going off 
for a visitation on last Thursday that you were 
residing in our hotel. I have called as soon as I 
return; but find you out. Accept my intention 
and allow me at the same time to express my 
gratitude to God that you have been the instru- 
ment of accomplishing so large a spiritual work 
in our community.” 


It will be decided within a day or two in 
what form the work will be carried on, 
whether in the separate churches entirely, 
or whether with a continuance in part of the 
union work, The probability is that the 
noon meeting will be sustained for the pres- 
ent, and perhaps permanently. In some 
form the work must go on, with the im- 
pulse received in all our churches. Leading 
gentlemen have repeatedly made this re- 
mark: ‘If there were not a single convert 
these meetings have been an invaluable 
blessing to our churches, in raising the stan- 
dard of Christian life.’ Zion isafoot. She is 


| at least walking and not merely marking 


time, asleep, in two elegant church beds. 
One of the pastors in addressing the converts 
recently reminded them that while there are 
times when we mount up on wings as eagles 
and still other times when we run in the 
heavenly way, the main business in Chris- 
tian life is walking—*“‘ foot business.” 

This remark was connected in the mind 
of an English brother, who drops his h’s, as 
freely as he takes up his cross, with the re- 
vival. He offered, in one of the consecra- 
tion meetings, this timely prayer, based on 
an exegesis more true to the spirit of Scrip- 
ture than to the text which inspired him: 

“Oh God, when Zion travailed she brought 
forth children. Yes, O Lord, when Zion 
traveled, when she walked, when she was 
afoot, when she was on the road’! Zion is 
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on the road in Cleveland! And she is bring- 
ing forth children. 
CLEVELAND, O., April 23d, 1887. 
Pes OR a 
REVIVAL IN WORCESTER, MASS. 
BY THE REV. I. J. LANSING. 


ON Fast Day, April 7th, Dr. Munhall and 
Mr. and Mrs. Towner began a series of 
revival Services in Worcester, having been 
invited to come thither for a period of ten 
days or two weeks. Already they have re- 
mained beyond that length of time, and so 
greatly has God blessed their work that now, 
excepting for the fact they must go at the 
end of the month to Toledo, Ohio, they could 
not possibly be spared. 

As the chief part of their work hitherto has 
been jin the West, these Evangelists were 
comparatively little known in the East, but 
Worcester churches came to know through 
their succesful services in Boston with Clar- 
endon Street and Warren Avenue Baptist 
churches, and earlier with Dr. Talmage in 
Brooklyn, the first of this year. Unknown 
personally, they were yet so highly com- 
mended that the Committee was sure no 
risk would be run of injury to the cause of 
Christ by securing them, and this confidence 
they have nobly shown was most deserved. 

The initial step was taken by the Old 
South Congregational Church, the Rev. J. F. 
Lovering, pastor, in the chapel of which 
noon-day prayer-meetings had been held, con- 
ducted by ministers and laymen, almost 
since the first of January. They invited the 
co-operation of the Salem Street Congrega- 
tional Church, whose pastor, the Rev. I. J. 
Lansing, had just completed a course of ser- 
mons on revivals, through which the church 
had been led with great unanimity to desire 
the work to begin. These two churches agree- 
ing then extended the invitation to the 
First Baptist Church, a very near neighbor, 
now without a pastor, which was heartily 
accepted. The city was already stirred 
through the united work of the Methodist 
Episcopal churches led by Evangelist Thom- 
as Harrison, and two of their largest edifices 
had alternately been crowded for several 
weeks, while nearly five hundred had sought 
Christ. 

On Fast Day morning the pastor of Salem 
Street Church preached to a very large and 
devout congregation which crowded the 
Old South, on the ‘‘ Need of a National Re- 
vival of Religion.”’ Mr. Towner was already 
on the ground, and had organized of 
the willing workers a large volunteer choir. 
Thursday night Dr. Munhall came, and 
began his work with a very large audience. 

Dr. Munhall strikingly resembles both 
Mr. Moody and Dr. Pentecost, in being a 
dark, stout, middle-aged man, weil-poised, 
‘alm, intense, vigorous, fearless, a close stu- 
dent of the Holy Scriptures which he quotes 
and applies very plainly and pertinently, 
withal, of ready wit while reverent and seri- 
ous, patient while urgent, and varied in re- 
sources and methods while pushing steadily 
for the surrender and conversion of souls to 
Christ. Mr. Towner is a much taller man, 
pleasant, spiritual, with that marked char- 
acteristic of a rare leader, the power to make 
every one:sing, having a very clear and high- 
ly cultivated voice which he uses not at all 
for display but to express the Gospel in song. 
He is ably assisted by Mrs. Towner. 
Dr. Munhall met the workers on the first 
evening and at once assigned the entire house 
to those who would be present and take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to engage the 
attention and win the hearts of the uncon- 
verted. 

Afternoon Bible readings were arranged 
for every day in the week except Saturday. 
These began with an attendance of nearly 
two hundred, which has steadily increased 
to fully three times that number, at the end 
of two weeks. The first series were on “ Ev- 
idences of being saved,”’ followed by a sec- 
ond series on ** Separation from the world,” 
and “‘Sanctification.”” These readings are 
very solid and studious expositions of the 
Word of God, in which Dr. Munhall certain- 
ly excels. Tracts, circulars, tickets of ad- 
mission, and cards of dedication and conse- 
cration have been freely used. 

On the first Sabbath afternoon a young 
people’s service was held, for persons be- 
tween the ages of twelve and twenty-five, all 
being admitted by tickets. Not only was 
the church full toits utmost capacity, but 
not less than a hundred and fifty arose for 
prayers, of whom a great number went to 
the inquiry room. 

On the next Sabbath afternoon, an almost 
unparalleled gathering of young men be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and thirty-five, 
thronged the Mechanics’ Hall, the largest 
availible room in the city. At least two 
thousand were present, who listened with 
close and quiet atteniton while the evangel- 
ist preached to them a most kind and 
searching sermon on the sinsof young men. 
When he invited all who received his word, 








who would forsake their sins and trust in 
and obey the Lord Jesus Christ, to rise for 
prayer, not less than five hundred re- 
sponded, of whom afterward a large number 
confessed Christ in word. Then followed 
moments of prayer in which the place be- 
came a sanctuary indeed, while nearly a hun- 
dred vocal prayers were uttered, sometimes 
three persons speaking at once in different 
parts of the hall, yet without confusion. 

The leadership of these good men is such 
as to honor the name of Evangelist. The 
churches of Worcester, conservative in doc- 
trine, are becoming more aggressive in effort 
to save the people. The most marked and 
affectionate unity exists among the repre- 
sentatives of the churches co-operating. 
Preferences which might favor one or an- 
other church are waived with a deprecation 
of any course which would in the least de- 
gree hinder or weaken the general work. 
Truth, candor, godliness, brotherly love, the 
first fruits of the Holy Spirit, pervade the 
congregation and the services. The work is 
spreading. Hundreds have given their names 
confessing Christ. The Methodist meetings 
are helped, not hindered, and consultations 
are in progress looking to the coming of yet 
other evangelists to help spread the saving 
knowledge of Christ. 


—_———__+ 


THE religious statistics of Prussia, 
taken in December, 1885, have been pub- 
lished. According to these the Protestants 
number 18,243,587 persons, or 64.42 per cent. 
of the total population; the Catholics, 
9,621,624, or 33.97 per cent. (of these 1,437 being 
members of the Greek orthodox Church); 
83,020 or 0.3 per cent. belonging to other 
Christian denominations; 366,543, or 1.30 
per cent Jews; 155 confessing other reli- 
gions, 3,529 making no statement of their 
religious views. Of the *‘ other Christians” 
4,711 are Brethren, 13,022 belong to the Apos- 
tolic Church (Irvingians), 22,728 Baptists, 
13,948 Mennonites, 2,321 Methodists, Quakers, 
or Presbyterians, 1,372 members of the Es- 
tablished Church of England, 23,918 called 
themselves Dissenters, members of Free 
churches, Christian Catholics, Mormons, 
ete. According to statistics published by the 
Seventh Day Adventists, that each is now 
working in America, Switzerland, Norway, 
Engiand and Austria. They publish twenty- 
three religious periodicals in English, Ger- 
man, French, Danish, Swedish, Italian and 
Roumanian. More than two hundred minis- 
ters are in their employ. 


....At the last Annual Meeting of the 
American Tract Society a resolution was 
adopted providing for the appointment ofa 
committee ‘to inquire into the practical 
workings of the Society, and recommend 
such changes in its constitution, methods 
and management as may seem desirable to 
said committee.”’ Under this resolution the 
following gentlemen were appointed: The 
Hon. Nathaniel Shipman, Hartford, Conn.; 
the Rev. Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., New 
York; the Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., 
New York; General Wager Swayne, New 
York; Robert Colby, Esq., New York; James 
White, Esq., Williamstown, Mass.; Roswell 
D. Smith, Esq., New York. Judge Ship- 
man is the chairman of the committee. The 
committee has been engaged the past six 
months in hearing oral statements, consider- 
ing written and printed documents, and con- 
ferring with officers and members of the 
Society and of the Executive Board, and it 
is understood that it will be prepared to re- 
port at the Annual Meeting to be held in 
New York May llth, in Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church. 


..A couple of Princeton students have 
been canvassing the colleges and seminaries 
of this country for names of students willing 
to become foreign missionaries. They have 
heard from ninety-two institutions, and in 
these 1,525 students have signified a willing- 
ness to go abroad as missionaries. Upwards 
of 300 of the number are women. The vol- 
unteers include 25 from Amherst; Williams, 
19; Andover, 14; Harvard, 9; Cornell, 35 ; 
Oberlin, 110; and Princeton seminary and 
college, 48. 


....We have received the following tele- 
gram from Boston: 


“The Rev W.C. Merriman, D.D., pastor of the 
Congregational church of East Somerville, a 
suburb of Boston, has resigned. Dr. Merriman 
is a recognized leader in the new theology, 
though this fact is said to have little to do with 
his resignation. Apparently he is opposed by a 
part of the society, and strongly favored by the 
church. The case creates a good deal of interest 
in religious circles here.” 


....5St. Ann’s Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh, one of the most prominent 
churches of Brooklyn, in point of location 
and history, celebrated, last week, with ap- 
propriate exercises, its hundredth anniver- 
sary. 
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Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MAY 8TH. 
THE BOY MOSES.—Exop. m1, 1—10. 


NotTEs.—‘“ Bare a son.””—One would im- 
agine that this was her first son; but the 
context tells us that Aaron was three years 
older, and we know that his sister Miriam 
must have been considerably older still. 
“A goodly child.”—Strong, promising. 
Probably the edict to kill the male children 
had only just come into force, so that Aaron 
had not been liable to it. * Ark.’—A 
box, or basket. It is the same word that is 
applied to Noah’s ark, indicating that it was 
notaregular vessel. Theark of the covenant 
is indicated by a different Hebrew word. 
** Bulrushes.’’—These were the papyrus 
reeds, of which paper was first made. 
“ Slime.”’—This is bitumen, used generally, 
even at the present time,in the East to line 
boats. It is cast up in springs at certain 
places where we would dig wells for coal oil. 
“What would be done to him.”— 
Whether he would be killed by a crocodile, 
or killed by an Egyptian. “ The daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh.”—There have been many 
traditions about her name. It is possible 
that she may be one of those daughters of 
Pharaoh whose muminies have been discov- 
ered. “To bathe.’’—Probably a sacred 
rite. “The babe  wept.’’—Probably 
frightened by the strange sight. “ His 
sister.’’—Of course not known as such to the 
princess, but she hastened to help the child. 
“ Became her son.’’—Then he was edu- 
cated as an adopted son, in all the learning 
of the Egyptians. “Called his name 
Moses.’’—In Hebrew Mosheh. It isnot clear 
just what the Egyptian form of the name 
would be. Some say itis from an Egyptian 
word meaning son. Josephus says that his 
name came from the Egyptian words mo, 
water, and uses, saved. The word Mosheh 
means in Hebrew drawing out. 

Instruction.—Marriage is a privilege and 
generally a duty. To shirk marriage for 
fear of responsibility and labor is cowardly. 

As long as Moses’s mother could do any- 
thing for the child she did. She was faith- 
ful till it was impossible to do more. We 
should not throw off care and look to the 
Lord until we have done all we can our- 
selves. 

When we can do no more, then we can 
simply wait on the Lord. We can, like 
Moses’s sister, watch for the Lord’s provi- 
dence, assured that he will care for us as is 
best. 

The daughter of Pharaoh had no idea 
what God wanted of her. She was guided 
and led from above. ‘‘The king’s heart,” 
says Solomon, ‘“‘is in the hands of the Lord; 
and he turneth it even as the rivers of water 
are turned.” 

The history of the world may turn on lit- 
tle things—such little things as a babe’s 
weeping, or a little girl waiting to do her 
duty. Faithfulness in little things is a 
duty more important even than faithfulness 
in great emergencies. 

Moses’s sister was not afraid to speak up 
when the proper time came. She put her- 
self forward and made the suggestion. It 
takes courage and enterprise to succeed in 
the world. 

Whoever brings up a little child well gets 
good wages. Moses’s mother may have re- 
ceived money from Pharaoh’s daughter, but 
the chief wages she got came in the child 
himself as he grew up to be a noble man. 
There is is no other wealth so dear and great 
as good children. 

Tenderness and compassion, like that 
which Pharaoh’s daughter felt when she saw 
Moses crying in the ark of bulrushes, is a 
grace beautiful not in women only, but in 
men. Sometimes we speak in cruel tones of 
acrying baby. People scold sometimes if a 
baby cries in the cars or ona boat. But we 
were children once and cried; and a tender 
heart will be sorry for the child, not for one’s 
own discomfort. 

Pharaoh’s daughter loved children. She 
had good, sound human nature. People 
who do not love children are not fit to live or 
to die. 

There are thousands of children nowadays 
that are really as much exposed as Moses 
was on the Nile. Our cities are full of them; 
children whose parents have died, or whose 
parents have thrown off all care of them. 
What shall be done for them? The best 
thing is that some Pharaoh’s daughter might 
adopt them. The next is that some institu- 
tion might care for them and educate them. 
They should not be allowed to perish. 

Think what education can do for a child. 
The one man who was able to lead the 
Jewsout of Egypt was a man of the very 
best education the world could give, the best 
educated man in the whole people. Educa- 
tion will not make a strong man out of a 
weak one, but given a man of native ability 












































and education multiplies his power many 
times. 

A person gets his strongest impression in 
extreme youth. We are not told at what 
age Moses’s mother gave him back to the 
king’s daughter. But, doubtless, he lived 
long enough with his mother to learn that 
he was a Hebrew, to learn the Hebrew relig- 
ion of one God, to learn the traditions of his 
people, and to acquire a love for them. So 
he was not ashamed of the Hebrews when 
God’s time came for him to take up his life’s 
work. 

Moses was brought up in a school of suf- 
fering. He learned what tyranny was, so as to 
hate it; what idolatry was, to hate it. When 
you see evil about you cultivate the feeling 
of hatred to it, or you may get to endure and 
embrace it before you know it. 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Secretary of the Treasury has re- 
ceived a letter from the Commissioner of 
Customs of the Canadian Government stat- 
ing that an exploring expedition is now 
being organized by that government for the 
geological and topographical survey of 
Canada, and asking that the Customs officers 
of Alaska be instructed to facilitate the 
movements of the party in that region of 
country. The expedition, he says, will be 
conducted by Dr. George M. Dawson and 
Mr. William Ogilvie, and will extend its 
operations along the Stickeen River, along 
the Pacific coast to the head of the Chilcoot 
Inlet and survey the Yukon River as far as 
the fourteenth meridian. 








..The long delay in the consideration of 
the application for the pardon of ex-banker 
James D. Fish is accounted for by the fact 
that the President is still too busy to take it 
up. He had hoped to do this the first of the 
present week. He has delayed action in the 
matter until such time as he could work at 
it without interruption and this opportunity 
has not thus far presented itself. The 
papers are very voluminous and it will take 
several days to give them the careful study 
the nature of the case demands. For this 
reason it is not expected that a conclusion 
will be reached for possibly a week or ten 
days. 


..It is officially stated that Lord Salis-’ 


bury, ina dispatch sent to Washington on 
March 2ith, says that the British Govern- 
ment, understanding the action of the 
United States in denouncing the fishery ar- 
ticles of the treaty of Washington to be, in 
a great degree, the result of disappointment 
at being called upon to pay £1,100,000 under 
the Halifax fisheries award, offers to revert 
to the old condition of affairs, without pe- 
cuniary indemnity; which offer, it trusts, 
will commend itself to the American Gov- 
ernment. 


.-A cyclone near Nevaila, Mo., on April 
22d, killed five persons, injured about twenty, 
and destroyed more than $100,000 worth of 
property. The peculiarity of the cyclone 
was that instead of moving in a steady sweep 
it appeared to bound over the ground. It 
would make a clean sweep for a mile and 
then jump and settle to the ground 200 or 
300 yards further on. Several farm-houses 
located directly in the path of the wind 
fortunately escaped through this bounding 
peculiarity. 


.. The President has appointed Sigourney 
Butler, of Boston, to be Second Controller of 
the Treasury in place of Judge Maynard, 
promoted to the Assistant-Secretaryship of 
the Treasury. Mr. Butleris but twenty-nine 
years old. He isa native of Quincy, Mass., 
and a son of Peter Butler, who was a promi- 
nent applicant for the position of Collector 
of the Port of Boston when Mr. Salstonstall 
was appointed. He is a graduate of Harvard 
College. 


..Lieut. J. W. Danenhower committed 
suicide at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md., on April 20th. He shot himself in the 
head with a pistol. His mind was un- 
balanced. Lieutenant Danenhower was 
Lieutenant of the unfortunate ‘‘ Jeannette,” 
which sailed for the Lena delta in 1879. It 
was due to his skillful seamanship that Chief 
Engineer Melville and his companions 
escaped from death. 


..Major John E. Blaine, paymaster 
(brother of ex-Secretary Blaine), died at Hot 
Springs, Ark., on April 2ist. He was ap- 
pointed to the position he held March 3d, 
1875, having previously resigned an office in 
the Quartermaster’s department. 


...-The President, on April 2ist, ap- 
pointed Edward F. Bingham, of Ohio, to be 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, to fill the vacancy 
cummed by the death of Chief-Justice Cart- 

r, 





....Forty-eight grocers were fined by Re. 
corder Smyth, of this city, on April 21st, for 
selling oleomargarine for butter. About 
$6,000 was collected in fines for this offense 
during last week in this court. 


FOREIGN, 


.-In the House of Commons on April 
18th, Mr. Parnell stated that the letter 
which the London Times reproduced and 
ascribed to him was a forgery. When he 
heard of the concoction in the Times, he sup- 
posed that some autograph of his had fallen 
into the hands of a person for whom it was 
not intended ; but, when he saw the letter, 
he saw plainly that the signature was an 
audacious, unblushing fabrication. He 
failed to understand how the conductors of 
what used to be a respectable journal could 
have been hoaxed and bamboozled into pub- 
lishing the letter as his. He never heard of 
nor saw any such letter until it appeared in 
the Times. Its phraseology was absurd and 
its purport preposterous, and every part of it 
bore evidence of an absolute and irrefragable 
want of genuineness. He had never known 
the late Mr. Forster’s life to be in danger or 
that there was any conspiracy against him. 
He did not know anything of the conspiracy 
of the Invincibles, and nobody was more 
surprised than himself when the blow fell 
upon their victims. If he had beenin Phe- 
nix Park that day, he would gladly have 
stood between Lord Cavendish and 
the dagger of the assassin, or  be- 
tween the daggers and Mr. Burke. 
In the House of Commons Mr. Caldwell, 
Liberal-Unionist, gave notice that he would 
move for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to investigate the charges made by 
the Times against Mr. Parnell and other 
Irish leaders in connection with crime in 
Ireland. Mr. Gladstone spoke at the dinner 
given by the Kighty Club, on April 19th. 
He said the time had arrived when it was 
necessary to measure his own position and 
the position of the Unionists. He never en- 
tertained a suspicion that the Parnellites 
associated themselves with crime, and his 
official knowledge was at least as good as 
that of Lord Hartington. The burden of 
proof lay upon the accusers, not upon the 
accused. Unless the accusers showed a 
rational probability of the truth of their 
charges they were calumniators and should 
be shunned as pests of society. 


....M. Schnaebelé, a special French Com- 
missary at the Pagny-sur-Moselle Depot, 
has been arrested by the Germans. He had 
received several letters from the German 
Police Commissioner at Arc, asking him to 
come to that place and confer with him re- 
garding the frontier service. He finally 
agreed to doso. While on his way to Arc 
he was roughly seized by the German police, 
and was taken to Naveant, from which place 
he was taken to Metz. The Metz Zeitung 
says M. Schnaebelé’s arrest is due to his 
connection with the anti-German agitation 
conducted by the Patriotic League ; but the 
people of Pagny-sur-Moselle declare this to 
be entirely untrue, and say that he had 
nothing to do with the agitation. The Ger- 
mans requested Commissary Schnaebelé to 
set up one of the posts which mark the fron- 
tier line. The commissary crossed the boun- 
dary and advanced afew yards on German 
soil, when he was seized by German police 
agents, who were disguised in gray blouses. 
He knocked the agents down and escaped 
back to French territory, but he was again 
seized, handcuffed, and sent to Metz, where 
he was placed in the prison in which accused 
persons are confined before trial. The com- 
mission at Metz investigating the case of the 
French Commissary Schnaebelé reports 
that the arrest was undoubtedly made upon 
German soil. There are numerous charges 
of high treason against Schnaebeles, and the 
evidence against him is accumulating. 


--In the House of Commons, on April 
18th, Mr. Sexton asked whether the Govern- 
ment would consent to rescind the suspen- 
sion of Mr. Healy. Mr. W. H. Smith replied 
for the Government that the duty they had 
to discharge on Friday night was most dis- 
agreeable. The Government were sorry 
they were forced to ask that Mr. Healy be 
named for transgressing the orders of the 
House. It would be utterly out of the ques- 
tion, however, when no apology had been 
given for this breach of the decencies of de- 
bate, to rescind the suspension. Mr. Sexton 
said that he was authorized to say that if 
Major Saunderson withdrew the offensive 
charges to which Mr. Healy’s language was 
in reply, Mr. Healy would withdraw the 
offensive expressions. Mr. Sexton there- 
upon asked Major Saunderson to withdraw 
his assertions regarding Mr. Healy. Major 
Saunderson remaining silent, Mr. Gladstone 
put to him direct the question whether he 
was prepared to render the House any as- 
sistance by the withdrawal of his offensive 





expressions. The Conservatives cried out: 
“ No!” “ No!”’ “ee Don’t!’ “ Don’t!” Major 
Saunderson then arose, and said he had 
never alluded to Mr. Healy directly or indi- 
rectly, because he had felt, as regards Mr. 
Healy, that he was unable to substantiate 
the charges so as to bring conviction to the 
minds of members of the House. The mat- 
ter was then dropped. 


..Marshall Bazaine was assaulted in 
Madrid, on April 18th, by a Frenchman, 
who attacked him with a poniard. The 
Marshall was dangerously wounded about 
the head. No fatal result is feared. The 
Marshall’s assailant is believed to be insane, 


..Six of the men arrested for complicity 
in the plot to assassinate the Czar, which 
was to have been carried out on March 13th, 
have been sentenced to death. The other 
conspirators have been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD AND ITS 
PROPER METHODS. 


ON another page we publish an article 
by Dr. Patton, of Washington, with some 
of the views expressed in which we by no 
means agree, but which have been 
quite ready to print because of our sincere 
respect for the writer, and because of the 
importance of the subject discussed. It is 
carefully written, and probably presents 
as Clearly as any such article could what- 
ever is to be said on behalf of the proposal 
to change the procedure of the Ameri- 
can Board, with the effect if not the intent 
to allow missionaries to be sent out by it 
who hold and will teach the looser current 
forms of doctrine. Having given him op- 
portunity for the expression of his thought 
we now present the matter as it appears 
from our point of view. 

The American Board stands to-day pre- 
cisely where it has stood for three-fourths 
of a century, in respect to its organization, 
and its method of procedure through a 
Prudential Committee; and it sends the 
same Gospel to the world which it sent 
when the former President Dwight ex- 
pressed the belief of the churches — ‘‘ That 
there is no Probation beyond the grave is 
evident from the fact that such a state is 
never mentioned in the Scriptures. . . . 
All the probationary work of man is ended 
when death arrives; and will never be re- 
sumed.” By the ministry of that Gospel it 
has wrought a vast work of beneficence in 
the world. By the ministry of that Gospel 
it will continue, we trust, to do a similar 


we 





work until the Lord come. Those who 
have believed and loved this Gospel, and 
felt it to be God’s Word of heavenly power, 
have delighted to have an instrument at 
hand so fit and great for declaring 4t to 
mankind. Those, even, who cared nothing 
whatever about missions for their spiritual 
effects have admired the wisdom and con- 
ceded the usefulness of this great institu- 
tion. 

It has always been the duty of the Pru- 
dential Committee, heretofore, to ‘ ap- 
point, instruct, and direct all missionaries 
of the Board,” as well as to appoint the 
places for missions and to superintend 
them; and no one doubts, we suppose, that 
the present Committee, with the secreta- 
ries, do this work of appointing mission- 
aries wisely and well if the old doctrinal | 
basis of the Board is to remain undis- | 
turbed. Within a few years, however, 
certain confident sveculative theorists, 
with whom Dr. -atton may or 
may not in doctrinal sympathy, 
have conceived or have accepted the no- 
tion that there is probably a Probation 
after death for those who have not here 
heard of Christ, or have not rejected him; 
and they naturally enough desire that the 
notion, which seems to them as important 
as it is new,should be recognized by the 
Board,and that men holding it should be sent 
out in the name of the Master by the Com- 
mittee. As the Board has thus far only rec- 
ognized the theory by declaring it danger- 
ous in its tendencies,and as the Committee, 
instructed by the Board, has substantially 
restricted its appointments to those hold- 
ing the old form of doctrine, an effort is 
now made to supersede the Committee, in 
its function of judging the theological 
qualifications of candidates for missionary 
service, and to refer all questions concern- 
ing these to the decision of local councils. 

According to this scheme of things the 
Committee ask a man about his 
health, his pecuniary circumstances, his 
hight and weight and eyesight and hearing, 
about his academical acquirements and 
his faculty for study, about his matrimo- 
nial expectations, if he has such, his 
knowledge of geography, or his turn for 
mechanics; but it cannot ask him any 
question as to the theology which he pro- 
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poses to preach. If any council, however 
small, however remote, by whatever ma- 
jority, has voted him to be in its opinion 
substantially orthodox—sufticiently so, at 
any rate, to be permitted to preach some- 
where or other—the Committee is estopped 
from further inquiry in thisdirection. All 
other churches contributing to the Board, 
as well as its individual donors, are to be 
finally committed to the approval of the 
man as doctrinally sound,and theological- 
ly fit for useful and successful missionary 
work, by perhaps the votes of one or two 
members in a council of which neither the 
Board nor its general constituency ever 
had heard. It does not seem to us that the 
force of practical unreason could go much 
further. 

It is contrary not only to the uniform 
usage of the Board, but to the constant con- 
temporaneous usage of our churches. 
The managers of our theological semina- 
ries do not put men into their chairs as 
professors of whose orthodoxy they are 
only assured by the certificates of coun- 
cils. These are necessary, but they are 
not sufficient. An ampler knowledge, in- 
dependently obtained, and concerning 
manifold particulars, is also requisite. No 
one council, even, governs another, or is 
controlled by it. A council called to in- 
stall a pastor cloes not accept without ques- 
tion the action of either the association 
which licensed or the council which or- 
dained him. It institutes its own inde- 
pendent inquiry, sometimes pursuing this 
to extreme length, with harassing persist- 
ence; and it takes final action for itself, 
either for or against the candidate before 
it, according to its judgment of his fitness 
to teach. This, we take it, will be ad- 
mitted to be the common unquestioned 
Congregational practice. Certainly the 
American Board does nothing more than 
this, when acting through its Committee, 
as the representative of ail churches and all 
persons contributing to it, of whatever 
special Christian connection. This it has 


always hitherto done; and if it should 
henceforth fail to do this, it would, in our 





judgment, write ‘‘ Ichabod,” in 


large let- 
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ters, on its history and work, and on its 
whole constitution. 

As we have said, such a palpable depart- 
ure not only from usage but from Chris- 
tian wisdom and a sound common sense, 
could hardly have been suggested except 
for the eagerness of those who favor the 
new surmise of a space for repentance 
after death, and who wish to push this 
into the widening work of the Board 
through some council or other, since it 
cannot come in, at present at least, 
through the Board itself and its Committee. 
Until the new theory appeared, every- 
body admitted, so far as we know, the 
propriety and the duty of the Board’s 
becoming satisfied, through its Committee, 
of the soundness in the faith of any man 
whom it was to send forth and to sustain, 
at its own expense, in preaching the 
Gospel. But of course we know that 
others who do not accept this special in- 
citing and divisive speculation — some, 
even, who distinctly say that it ought not 
to be believed or taught—are inclined to 
assent to the scheme of intervening 
autltoritative councils, in the hope of re- 
heving the Board from criticism, of pre- 
venting any diminution of receipts, of 
keeping theological discussion out of its 
meetings, and of maintaining at least the 
forms of peace among those who thus far 
have worked together. What they have 
to say for it, as representing it to be the 
better and truer Congregational way, is 
therefore of interest, especially when they 
have come to such conclusion by sudden 
impulse, after thirty or forty or fifty years 
of unquestioning acquiescence in the pre- 
ceding method. Dr. Patton does what he 
feels moved to do in this direction by 
declaring that the Board is setting up a 
more rigid test of orthodoxy than the 
churches demand. This remains to be 
Some churches, very likely, may 
be careless about the matter, but a multi- 
tude are not. Many councils certainly, 
we think the large majority, would refuse 
to-day to install as pastor one who believed 
in probation after death. They would do 
this because the doctrine is, to them, 
offensive in itself, theoretically and practi- 
cally, is wanting in any Scriptural basis, 
and is injuriously related to the whole 
system of evangelical truth. Most Con- 
gregational Christians whom we know re- 
gard it as a fantastic and pernicious hy- 
pothesis, with no history behind it, no 
Bible beneath it, and no valid appeal to 
the human while full of 
dangerous encouragements to delay of re- 
pentance. Whenever a majority of 
churches contributing to the Board shall 
declare themselves in the contrary sense, it 
will be time to reprove the Board with its 
Committee for being more rigid in doc- 
trinal requirement than are its constituents. 

But the Doctor says further that when 
the Prudential Committee rejects, for un- 
soundness in faith, one whom an Associa- 
tion has licensed and a council ordained, 
it ‘‘ makes an absurdity of our denomina- 
tional fellowship which cannot be en- 
dured.” We are sorry that he finds it so 
oppressive; but every council introduces 
an equal absurdity, if he chooses to call it 
such, when it declines to install a man as 
not scund in the faith whom another has 
ordained. Every local church, or church 
committee, in fact, does the same thing 
when it questions, as often it does, and as 
oftener it will, the correctness of belief in 
one to whom some council or other has 
given formal approval. The Prudential 
Committee simply does for its larger con- 
stituency in the missionary work what the 
local committee thus does for the parish; 
and if its members are conscientious, 
there seems no way to compel them to do 
otherwise. The only recourse is to re- 
move them from their places. Neither 
the Board, however, nor the Committee, 
has introduced anything new into the 
general mode of procedure, or the general 
system of doctrine, recognized and ac- 
cepted from the beginning. If those who 
desire to take a different doctrinal posi- 
tion, while still adhering to the Board and 
its work, find something absurd in not be- 
ing able easily to do both, we really do 
not see that either the Board or the de- 
nomination is fairly responsible. 

As to the particular points of advice 
suggested by Dr. Patton to those who 
agree with him, we have nothing to say, 


seen. 


conscience, 


except that with our estimate of move- 
ments and of men, there seems a slight 
unconscious tone of unnecessary conde- 
scension in his reference to such men as 
Professor Park, Dr. A. C. Thompson, Pro- 
fessor Phelps, President Bartlett, Pro- 
fessor Boardman, Dr. Noble, Dr. Dexter, 
Dr. Webb, and others, as ‘‘ excellent 
Christian brethren, who at least supposed 
themselves to be doing God service,” and 
toward whom his friends must try to do 
a difficult justice, however unreasonable 
they may appear. He knows better than 
we whether such a caution has been any- 
where needed. 

As to his advice to those who are op- 
posed to the proposed revolutionary 
scheme, it does not appear to us to be of 
special present significance. No one is 
inclined, so far as we know, to underrate 
the importance of the fact that the gen- 
tlemen whom he names with deserved 
honor appear as advocates of the plan of 
councils, and as ready to surrender the 
old method of the Board. A good many 
people, with whom we agree, think them, 
or some of them, needlessly alarmed by 
the consenting outcries simultaneously ris- 
ing from different points on behalf of an 
opinion for which they themselves wholly 
decline to be responsible; and a good many 
more think them sadly mistaken in their 
understanding of the times, as to what 
this part of Israel ought to do. But no 
attempt has been made, or is in the least 
likely to be made, to diminish their just 
and well-earned influence, or to disguise 
the embarrassment which their attitude 
toward this question puts upon the Board. 
On the other hand, it is distinctly recognized 
that their names, especially one of them, 
give the only unity or dignity which it 
has to a movement which without such 
strange reinforcement would have been a 
simply personal incoherent insurrection 
against the doctrine of the Board, against 
its constitution, and against one or more 
of its faithful secretaries. If the change 
should ever be made which aims to intro- 
duce what is recognized by most as a 
loosely defined incipient Universalism, 
through the agency of dispersed and ven- 
turesome councils, into the missionary 
teaching of the Board, they will be largely 
responsible for it. We no more question 
their motives, or disparage their influence, 
than we covet a share in their present 
endeavors. 

As to the suggestion that reflections are 
implied upon the ordinary system of coun- 
cils, when men prefer the old mode of pro- 
cedure by the Committee, it surely cannot 
require much answer. The Manhattan 
Association thought, it appears, that a 
small remote council, not accustomed to 
such inquiries, and deciding normally by 
a numerical majority, would be nfore 
likely to make mistakes in selecting men 
theologically suitable to be sent upon mis- 
sions than would be the experienced Pru- 
dential Committee, chosen for the office by 
the whole Board, responsible to it, and in- 
structed in their office by constant prac- 
tice. We heartily agree with this opinion, 
as do, we believe, a great majority of the 
churches and ministers sustaining the 
Board. But this does not imply that for 
their practical historical offices councils 
are not in the main satisfactory, whatever 
mistakes they occasionally make. It does 
not impeach the skill of a watchmaker to 
suggest that he might not be equally suc- 
cessful in constructing a telescope, nor the 
proper skill of a neighborhood surgeon to 
say that he might not safely adventure 
without special preparation on the capital 
operations of the recent internal antiseptic 
surgery; and it implies no distrust of a 
council called to settle church disputes, or 
to install a pastor in a neighboring city or 
village, to say that its judgment might 
not as readily be trusted, even at the best, 
in selecting a man for life-long service in 
a field where the Gospel has never been 
heard, and where it must encounter pecu- 
liarly novel and fierce oppositions. 

An attempt to answer the arguments of 
those who prefer the old method of the 
Board by charging them with disparaging 
counciis when convened for appropriate 
purposes, is really rather ingenious than 
ingenuous. For vicinage purposes the 
vicinage council is always in order. It 
has no proper function in the appoint- 





ment of foreign missionaries. All the 
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churches contributing to the Board, and | 
all individuals so contributing, have a | 
right to be represented in the body to | 
which that selection is committed. They 
are so represented in the Prudential Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Board, which it- 
self acts as trustee for the contributors. 
They cannot be so represented, in the na- 
ture of the case, in a local council, called | 
without their knowledge or co-operative 

| 

| 


consent, and sometimes very likely out- | 
side their defined territorial limits. The | 
‘‘ Congregationalism,” so-called, which in- | 
sists upon the latter as the only legitimate 
mode of procedure is too entirely technical, 
not to say trivial, to command admiration. 

As to the further suggestion, in the same 
line—that those who do not wish to have 
local, transient and irresponsible councils 
take the place of the Prudential Commit- 
tee in approving theological candidates for 
missionary service are actuated by Pres- 
byterian prejudice and are echoing a Pres- 
byterian cry—one might as well answer 
any other fanciful figment of the brain. 
The members of the Manhattan Associa- 
tion were most of them born and bred in 
the Congregational communion, as Dr. 
Patton unfortunately was not, though he 
and his honored father did all they could 
afterward to make up for the deficiency. 
These members of the Association have 
remained in the Congregational ranks, not 
because they were constrained to, but be 
cause, on the whole, they intelligently pre- 
ferred the scheme of polity there prevail- 
ing. If others have been happily joined 
with them it has been to work in hearty 
loyalty along the same lines. To try to 
excite prejudice against them, or their 
utterances, by suggesting Presbyterian 
tendencies in them seems a weak and 
fruitless sort of contention. One might 
as well charge that intelligent Democrats 
are but anarchists in disguise, or that Re- 
publican editors unconsciously accept the 
principles of monarchy. It may as well 
be taken for granted, once for all, that 
those who would retain the American 
Board on its early and present basis are as 
true Congregationalists as are any who de- 
sire to displace and supersede this ; just as 
nobody, on either side, need attack or sus- 
pect the substantial Congregationalism of 
Dr. Patton, or of Dr. Hopkins, or of Pres- 
ident Dwight, because they were not ap- 
pointed to their offices by delegates from 
churches, and represent institutions whose 
officers have been selected and instructed, 
not by councils, but by experienced and 
wise corporations. 

We have written already far more than 
we meant to, but the subject has a way of 
opening widely when one enters it. As Dr. 
Patton has given his cautions to those who 
agree with us, let us in closing offer, not a 
caution but a wholly dispassionate friend- 
ly suggestion, to all concerned in this dis- 
cussion. There is a vast, diffused affec- 
tion among the Christians of this country 
for the American Board. It is an incan- 
descent glow which holds latent intensi- 
ties. Men remember how their fathers 
and mothers loved it and worked for it, 
with small means but much prayer, when 
they themselves were eager children. 
They have on their own account loved it, 
confided in it, and made sacrifices to help 
it. Toany ordinary discussion concerning 
its operations they are not very sensitive. 
Whether one candidate or another is ap- 
proved does not generally concern them 
much. But let it once come to be distinct- 
ly understood that a plan has _ been 
formed to overthrow the old methods of 
this institution, which so long has blessed 
the world, and to revolutionize its organic 
law, in order to give larger liberty and a 
quasi indorsement to a theory which 
offers men what Christ never did, nor 
either of his apostles, and what no human 
being hasa right to offer unless he has 
been through eternity and returned, and 
the affection which some may think lan- 
guid will show itself, we suspect, as an 
impassioned, distributed energy, which 
will claim command of the whole field, 
not leaving much room on either hand for 
the criticisms of those who assail the 
Board or for the answers of those who de- 
fend it. For our part we have no fear that 
that irresistible enthusiasm for missions 
and for the Board, once evoked, will suffer 
the great structure, so closely associated 
with noble hopes and holy memories, and 





with the most fruitful work of the cen- 
tury, to be pulled to pieces, in order that 
doctrines which most of those to whom it 
is dear deem delusive and dangerous shall 
gain fresh prestige, and take to themselves 
a wider range. 


— 


BUSINESS IN RELIGION. 


THE writer was recently present in a city 
where several of the strongest churches 
were united in carrying on a series of evan- 
gelistic or revival services. They had been 
in progress for two or three weeks, with ev- 
ident tokens of the presence and power of 
God. The plans on which they were con- 
ducted, however, did not seem to be 
the best; but they were being pushed in the 
spirit of faith, and God was giving bless- 
ing. One of the noticeable features of the 
meetings was the somewhat conspicuous 
absence of business men from the gather- 
ings. This fact seemed to impress the 
brother who was acting as leader in the 
meetings and he called together the men 
who were present after one of the meet- 
ings, and laid the facts before them, and 
asked why it was that the strong business 
men of the city were not taking hold with 
alltheir might. It was replied that such was 
not the case, and in proof several of the 
leading men of the city were named who 
had been in almost constant attendance. 
Then said the evangelist: ‘“There cannot 
be a great many Christian men in business 
in this city.” ‘‘On the contrary” was the 
reply with some emphasis, as if resenting 
an impeach nent, ‘‘ this city is famous for 
the large proportion of her leading busi- 
ness men who are Christians, and, more- 
over, men of high integrity. The business 
men in this city who are Christians, are 
not only in the majority, but they do 
business on Christian principles. In fact,” 
said the speaker, warming up, “ there is 
no city in this country where Christian 
business men carry their religious princi- 
ples into their business more thoroughly 
than they dohere.” ‘‘I am glad to know 
that fact ” said the evangelist; ‘‘ but such 
being the case, it is still evident to me that 
you lack one thing yet to make perfect 
your religious condition.” ‘‘*What is that?” 
was the quick inquiry. ‘‘ Why, this. If, 
as you say, your business men carry their 
religion into their business, let them next 
turn about and carry their business into 
their religion.” This reply seemed for a 
moment to take the defender of the busi- 
ness men off his feet, for it seemed to dawn 
upon him that there was something in the 
remark which he had not before thought 
of. ‘* What precisely do you mean by car- 
rying our business into religion?” ‘‘ This,” 
said the evangelist; ‘‘ you do not give to 
the special service of God in the conduct 
of his Church and in such a combination as 
is at present existing in this city for the 
advancement of his kingdom among men, 
that attention, that business ability and 
that enthusiasm that you give to your own 
business, or that you would jointly give 
to carrying forward some secular scheme 
for the advancement >f some public work 
or commercial enterprise. If you gentle- 
men wanted to organize a new bank, to 
start a new manufacturing interest, to open 
up a new railway or to carry an important 
election, you would at once lay your plans 
and work toward them with systematic dil- 
igence and enthusiasm, until your object 
was accomplished. You would know how 
to approach certain men whom you de- 
sired to get interested, and how to speak 
to them and ply them with arguments, 
setting forth the desirability of the enter- 
prise, and their duty in reference to it; and 
you would not be faint-hearted and give 
up your point if you failed the first time, 
but would renew your effort again and 
again, until you were successful, or, at 
least, until you were perfectly convinced 
that there was no hope of carrying your 
point.” Then followed arehearsal of other 
points in which business men pushed their 
enterprises and forwarded their private 
schemes, until success and riches crowned 
their labors. A contrast was drawn with 
the supine way in which the work of the 
Lord was carried on. How the whole 
matter was allowed to drift, or left in the 
hands of the ministers. It was pointed 
out how they came late to meeting; how 
they listened to the sermons and then 
turned about and left the place of meeting 





without ever once speaking to a neighbor 
or friend, or pressing home the importance 
of the matter which had been engaging 
their attention. 

It seemed to the writer as he listened, that 
there was a fair ground for this criticism, 
which was made with good spirit and in per- 
fect Christian candor. The result was that 
several of the business men present frankly 
acknowledged that they were not doing 
what they would do if the interests in- 
volved were connected with the secular 
interests with which they were connected. 
Steps were at once taken, and a conference 
of business men was called to talk over 
the spiritual interests of the churches, and 
of the city, and to inquire what ought to be 


| done and what they ought to do in the 


matter. We submit that it is quite worth 
while for thé business men of our church- 
as to look into the spiritual condition of 
the towns and cities in which they live, and 
the churches with which they are con- 
nected; and if they are not carrying respon- 
sibility and giving personal attention to 
the Lord’s work, and making it their busi- 
ness to ‘‘help the Lord” in the battle 
against the mighty, to bestir themselves 
and take hold of the work. 

Nothing is so discouraging and depress- 
ing to faithful pastors as to know that 
many of the most active and successful 
men in their churches are not ‘‘ hand and 
glove ” with them in the furtherance of 
church work and all their efforts to effect 
the conversion of men. During this same 
season a young man, amere employé ina 
very humble position, handed a number 
of tickets of invitation to as many young 
men, to attend a ‘‘ Business Men’s Noon 
Prayer Meeting.” To this invitation one 
young man made reply, handing back 
the card of invitation: ‘The prayer meet- 
ing is allright, but I wouldn’t call ita 
‘ Business Men’s Prayer Meeting,’ for the 
business men are not there. They don’t 
seem to take much stock in it.” This was 
not absolutely true, but it was in a sense 
true, and the fact was noted by the un- 
converted young men of the town. 

Bifsiness men have a vast responsibility 
for the direction and the manner in which 
they cast their influence. If it were known 
that they were out and out for the Lord 
and his cause, it would make a profound 
impression upon the young men in their 
employ, and upon their neighbors and as- 
sociates in business. It is not true that 
business men cannot give time and atten- 
tion to spiritual interests of the communi- 
ties in which they live; for the reason that 
in every community there are men, and 
among them the very busiest, who do car- 
ry their business habits into their Chris- 
tian life, and are always found openly 
ranged on the Lord’s side. These men are 
they who salt the communities in which 
they live. 


THE ARCHBISHOP ON HIS KNEES. 


THE Roman Archbishop of New York 
does not have the reputation of being a 
man sensitive either in his own feelings 
or for those of others. He is called hard, 
stern, and arbitrary. His priests fear 
more than they love him, Yet it is this 
proud Archbishop Corrigan who has been 
forced to appeal to his subordinates for a 
‘* character.” He has sent around at least 
three forms of indorsement which his 
priests have been requested to give him. 
In the first one, Dr. McGlynn was spoken 
of by name as vain and contumacious, 
and the Archbishop’s suppression of him 
was warmly indorsed. Of course, the re- 
quest to sign such a paper, coming from 
members of the Archbishop’s nearest coun- 
cil, was a command which a priest could 
neglect at his peril; and that the peril was 
great was proved by the experience of the 
priest who was sent into obscurity in 
Ellenville, and afterward into a Hoboken 
convent for retirement and meditation. 
However, a number of able priests re- 
fused to sign the address, and some of 
them were instantly punished. 

Nevertheless; it was not desirable that 
the address of indorsement should fail to 
get these important signatures, and an- 
other form was put out which omitted Dr. 
McGlynn’s name and the charges of vanity 
and conceit, but thanked the Archbishop 
for his vigorous maintenance of discipline, 





and expressed the fullest confidence in his 
wisdom. This address begins: 








“Most Reverend Archbishop: We, the 
priests of the archdiocese of New York, come 
before you to express our sincere attachment 
to you, and our unfeigned and cheerful loy- 
alty to your authority. We recognize in you 
an ecclesiastical superior, who, being in full 
communion with the head of the Catholic 
Church, the successor of St. Peter, lawfully 
rule, teach, and judge this portion of the 
flock of Christ, the archdiocese of New 
York.” 

Then, after some words on the duty of 
obedience, the address proceeds to its chief 
purpose: 

‘“We desire also on this occasion to record 
our emphatic disapproval and reprobation of 
the act of disobedience and disloyalty to your 
authority of which a certain member of our 
body has made himself guilty—an act of dis 
loyalty aggravated by his subsequent course 
We have been patiently hoping and praying 
that our dear brother would change his mind 
and return to his father’s house. But observ- 
ing that our charitable silence is construed 
into acquiescence in and approval of disobe- 
dience, and that it causes some surprise both 
here and abroad—learning, moreover, that it 
is publicly asserted that he is believed to up- 
hold the cause of the clergy in general, we 
feel it our duty to make this solemn declara- 
tion to you, that the clergy of the archdiocese 
of New York utterly condemn all disobedi- 
ence to lawfully constituted authority, es- 
pecially to the authority of the Church, and 
can have no sympathy with the efforts of 
those who in any way set that authority 
aside.”’ 

Even this revised form meets with op- 
position. Some prominent pastors to 
whom it was mailed have refused to sign 
it. They say that it is an imputation both 
on the Archbishop’s character and their 
own loyalty that they should be asked to 
put their names to it. Meanwhile a third 
address, of a similar sort, has been sent to 
the German priests, and has been gener- 
ally signed. 

But this does not quite complete the 
record. A paper called The Catholic Her- 
ald, of this city, has vigorously defended 
Dr. McGlynn. This has seemed to the 
Archbishop a flagrant offense, and he has 
sent the following warning to its editor: 

**452 MADISON AVENUE, | 
New York, April 13th, 1887. | 

‘To the Editor and Proprietor of the Catho- 

lic Herald: 

‘“GENTLEMEN: By this note, which it en- 
tirely private and not to be published, I 
wish to call your attention to the fact that 
the third plenary council of Baltimore, fol- 
lowing the leadership of Pope Leo XIII, has 
pointed out the duties of the Catholic press, 
and denounced the abuses of which journals 
styling themselves Catholic are sometimes 
guilty. ‘That paper alone,’ says the council 
(decree No, 228), ‘is to be regarded as Catho- 
lic that is prepared to submit in all things to 
ecclesiastical authority.’ Later on it warns 
all Catholic writers against presuming to 
attack publicly the manner in which a 
bishop rules his diocese, affirming that those 
who so presume, as well as their approvers 
and abettors, are not only guilty of very 
grievous scandals, but deserve, moreover, to 
be dealt with by canonical censures. 

‘For some time past the utterances of the 
Catholic Herald have been shockingly sean- 
dalous. As this newspaper is published in 
this diocese, I hereby warn you that if you 
continue in this course of conduct it will be 
at your peril. I am, gentlemen, 

“Yours truly, 
““M, A, CORRIGAN, 
** Archbishop of New York.” 

This is a remarkable series of documents, 
and it presents our metropolitan arch- 
bishop in a peculiar and unexpected light. 
It is not strange, perhaps, that he should 
threaten a free newspaper that it can pro- 
ceed in its course only ‘‘at its peril,” for 
Rome has often attempted to suppress free 
thought in that way, although it is to be 
considered whether such a threat is not an 
illegal interference with personal rights. 
But it is strange enough to see a proud 
prelate suing for the indorsement of his 
clergy. Itisa proof of the strength of 
public opinion, which has gone very 
strongly against him, and against which 
heappeals in this way. Still more, it is 
apart of his defense at Rome. It is very 
evident that Cardinal Gibbons does not at 
all approve of the high-handed measures 
taken by the Archbishop of New York,and 
has said as much at Rome. These indorse- 
ments will come handy, perhaps, to 
prove to the Holy Father that Br. Mc- 





Glynn has no friends in the diocese. 
All this is evidence that however strong 
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the Church organization is, and however 
able it is to correct Dr. McGlynn, the sen- 
timent of independence is rising, and even 
the highest Church dignitaries have to take 
it intoconsideration. Loyal Catholics will 
claim the right of private judgment, and 
they help to make an independent public 
sentiment to which Church authorities 
must bow. 


Lees : 
THE TONGA MASSACRES. 


THE Tonga Islands, which have been 
evangelized by Wesleyan missionaries, 
seem to be suffering from a temporary 
lapse into the barbarities of heathenism. 
The reports we have had from them 
recently would do credit to the heathen 
persecutors of Tongking or Uganda. And 
yet, be it said to the honor of the Tongans, 
it is not they who are the persecutors, but 
Englishmen, missionaries. The people are 
the sufferers. It is not the old spirit of 
heathenism breaking out in acts of intoler- 
ance and persecution toward Christian 
converts, but the spirit of malevolence and 
revenge breaking out in the acts of am- 
bitious missionaries toward those who ad- 
here to the Church by which these mis- 
sionaries were commissioned and sup- 
ported. It is one of the most remarkable 
chapters in the annals of persecution. 

The Friendly Islands, to which group 
Tonga belongs, constitute a district of 
the New South Wales Wesleyan Confer- 
ence. Troubles arose several years ago 
over the administration of one of the mis- 
sionaries, Mr. Baker, who was stripped of 
powers he had been using autocratically, 
and recalled. He refused to leave Tonga, 
and ingratiating himself with King 
George, he persuaded that good-natured 
ruler to countenance a secession from the 
Wesleyan Church. The secession took 
place, Mr. Baker and Mr. Watkin being 
the only missionaries who went with the 
seceders. They organized what they 
called the Free and Independent Church 
of Tonga, and Baker, as the King’s chief 
adviser, brought such pressure to bear 
on native ministers and members that out 
of 7,336 members all but 852 became mem- 
bers of the new Church. 

Severer measures were then taken by 
Baker—Premier Baker as he is called—to 
compel the remnant of Wesleyans to join 
his Church. The native ministers and 
members on one of the islands were forced 
to remove to another island on twenty- 
four hours’ notice, and leave all their 
property behind them, simply because 
they adhered to the Wesleyan Church. 
The Wesleyan College, in which all the 
Government officials were educated, was, 
contrary to all precedent, called on to en- 
list its students as soldiers. Each student, 
when his name was called was asked, 
‘What Church?” If he said ‘ Free 
Church” or ‘‘ Roman Catholic Church,” he 
was allowed to pass; if ‘* Wesleyan 
Church” he was detained. All the ‘* Wes- 
leyan” students refused tu take the oath 
prescribed for them and were thrown into 
prison for two years. Some were beaten, 
some were transported to deserted islands, 
and all were brutally treated. 

One old native minister, Joel Nau, who 
had done excellent missionary work in the 
Fiji Islands, was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment, and fined $100 for having 
said that he had heard that under certain 
circumstances Mr. Watkin would leave 
the Free Church. Two other charges were 
trumped up, one of which was that he, 
Nau, had said that like Paul he obeyed the 
King inspiritual matters but not in tem- 
poral, and the poor man was sentenced in 
all to twelve years’ imprisonment, with 
heavy fines. 

It is no wonder that under the rule of 
such a monster as Baker the natives should 
meditate revolt. Some outlaws made an 
attack upon him under cover of night, as 
he was riding with his son and daughter, 
and wounded them, he escaping unhurt. 
He rode away like a coward, leaving his 
son by the roadside, and subsequently 
fainted from sheer fright. He begged the 
British Consul to hoist the English flag 
over his home for his protection, and sent 
to neighboring islands for soldiers, dis- 
trusting those of the capital. As soon as 
he recovered from his fright he caused nu- 
merous arrests to be made, and, after a 
form of trial, sentenced a score or more 
of prisoners to death. The soldiers are 
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intervention. 

There ought to be intervention in the in- 
terest of humanity, and Barbarous Baker 
should be arraigned as a common, or rather 
uncommon, murderer. It is a mystery 
how a man of such antecedents could have 
sunk to such depths of infamy. It does 
not seem possible that he ever could have 
been a Christian missionary. 


2 


Editorial Votes. 


THERE is a bill pending before the legisla- 
ture of this state which provides for the com- 
mitment of “idle, truant, vicious and home- 
less children” tothe Catholic Protectory of 
this city, and also provides that ‘‘the schools 
established and maintained by the New York 
Catholic Protectory shall participate in the 
distribution of the common school fund in the 
same manner and degree as the common 
schools of the city and county of New York.” 
It is well known that one of the main objects, 
if not absolutely the main object of this Pro- 
tectory, is to propagate the Catholic faith 
among the children committed to its eare. 
It is virtually a recruiting agency for the 
Catholic Church, and is notoriously used for 
this purpose. The bill to which we have re- 
ferred proposes to place the sectarian schools 
of this Protectory on exactly the same basis 
as that of the common schools of the city 
and county of New York. This fully con- 
cedes the point for which Catholics have 
long contended, namely, that they should 
be permitted to share in the school fund of 
the state for the purpose of supporting their 
sectarian Catholic schools. If this may be 
done in respect to the Catholic Protectory of 
this city, then it may just as well be done all 
over the state. This bill, if passed, would be 
the entering wedge for the destruction of 
our common school system as now organ- 
ized. The state itself, through its taking 
power, would become a propagator of the 
Catholic faith, and all tax-payers in the city 
would be compelled to share in the expenses 
of Catholic propagandism. We trust that 
the legislature will at least think twice be- 
fore giving its sanction to such a bill. 








It will be remembered that Mr. Deane, 
Treasurer of the Baptist Home Mission 
Board, was discovered a year ago to be a de- 
faulter to a large amount, though the fact 
had been long concealed in hopes of a settle- 
ment. When it was at last made known a 
remarkable amount of sympathy was ex- 
pressed for Mr. Deane, and instead of indict- 
ing him for the fraud the officers of the 
Board waited to see what terms he might be 
able to make. The managers have now ac- 
cepted his terms, according to which he is 
to pay $5,000 within three months, the bal- 
ance to be paid in notes falling due monthly 
for $1,000, at the rate of tifty cents ona dol- 
lar. This is very nearly the same as he 
offered last May, when the managers, under 
a pressure of public opinion, rejected his pro. 
position. Of course they accept no condition 
that matters should be smoothed over, but 
that is whatis meant. The Board has thou- 
sands of dollars stolen, and nobody is pun- 
ished. We suspect that there may be some 
plain talking about the matter when the 
Baptist anniversaries are held next month, 
as there was last year. 


Our ancient friend, the Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, seems to be getting into a frame of 
mind. In the body of an editorial call for a 
general convention of the denomination to 
be held right away, it remarks: 

“For some time past the subject of Christian 
union has been prominent in the thought and 
literature of the Christian world, and in some 
instances negotiations have been inaugurated 
and are being carried forward with marked 
earnestness. Special interest has been awakened 
by the action of certain ministers of the Chris- 
tian Church in connection with a number of 
ministers of the Freewill Baptist Church in con- 
stituting what has been called an ‘organic 
union.’ Relative to this the entire Church has 
been aroused, doubts and fears have been awak- 
ened, many questions are propounded, aliena- 
tions between life-long brethren are springing 
up, and the general interests and institutions of 
our Church are suffering because of the prevail- 
ing unrest.” 

And so it wants a mass meeting not of min- 
isters or denominations interested in union, 
but ‘‘of our own people to be held at some 
central point early in the month of May, 
1887." The position of the Christians “has 
been generally understood as favorable to 
Christian union, but the obvious intent of 
this summons reminds us of the old toper 
who was in favor of the Maine law but de- 
cidedly “agin its execution.” And we are 
wondering a little as to whether the organi- 
zation of the “ Christians’’ empowers its edi- 
tor to summon general conventions, How- 











ever this may be, we are glad to learn that 
the meeting will not be held. 

ON Sunday last Dr. John Hall, of this city, 
preached a very able sermon from the text, 
‘The spirit of God hath made me, and the 
breath of the Almighty giveth me life.”’— 
Prov. xxxiii, 4. Dr. Hall said: 

* Man's body is from the dust, but his spirit is 
from God, and it is in that sense that he was 
made in the image of God. He was given the 
moral attributes of God. His spirit is in the 
image of the spirit of God. 

“It is claimed by some men that man has risen 

from a state of savagery. There is not one atom 
of scientific evidence to justify such a belief. 
There never was a barbarous race which raised 
itself. Others think that man is a development 
from lower orders of life. We have no proof of 
such development.” 
The evolution theory, like the future pro- 
bation theory, may very properly be called a 
“mere speculation.” There are a great 
many people who are always speculating 
about something. It is their special privi- 
lege, they think, to be wise above what is 
written—more especially what is written in 
the Bible—and the absence of Bible teaching 
they also seem to think is proof that their 
‘mere speculations” are true. 

A SAD story comes from Indianapolis of 
the discovery there of a gambling room for 
boys from twelve to twenty yearsold. Two 
boys, employed as collectors, disappeared 
with funds, and this led to a search which 
resulted in raiding a liquor saloon in a busi- 
ness block. Back of the bar was a room, at 
the end of which was what appeared to be a 
large ice-chest, but which was really a door 
leading to a room in the cellar, lighted with 
gas, in which were found forty boys, nearly 
all of highly respectable families, gambling 
at poker. They were smoking, and a num- 
ber gave signs that they had been drinking. 
The police had been in utter ignorance of the 
place. If our readers will examine an arti- 
cle by W. M. F. Round, in this issue,they will 
find out where the chief fault is for the ruin 
ofour young men. It is not chiefly the neg- 
ligent police, nor is it even the vicious 
saloon-keepers. It is the fathers and 
mothers of these boys, who allow them to 
grow up unrestrained, who do not teach 
them obedience, who smoke and gamble for 
small stakes in their own homes, and thus 
by example teach their boys to do the same. 
It is parents, by their heedless neglect, 
and by their bad example, who send, their 
children to the gambling hells, the peniten- 
tiaries and the gallows. 

With “The Position of Literature in a 
Republic” for his subject, Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson addressed the Nine- 
teenth Century Club of this city last week. 
There was a Republicanism and a patriotism 
in his remarks that were refreshing to a 
generation afflicted with anglomania. He 
maintained that caste and the class distinc- 
tions prevalent in a monarchy have been and 
are still hindrances to literature. The Eng- 
lish public to-day will eagerly read a book 
by the Duke of Argyle not for its literary 
merit—for it has little or none—but because 
it is the work of aduke. If adinner is given 
to a man of letters in London, he is put at 
the foot of the table if the other guests 
chance to be titled persons; and, the worst 
of itis, he thinks himself honored by the 
presence of lords and earls, though they, like 
as not, never had a literary idea in their 
lives. This puts literature on a wrong 
basis. In a Republic a man is judged on his 
merits and without regard to the accidents 
of birth. Here alsoa man may freely min- 
gle with all classes and get instruction from 
those in the humblest walks of life. Colonel 
Higginson, in illustration of this point, told 
of an Adirondack guide who asked a Boston 
gentleman one day when rowing him along 
a river if he knew “Jim Lowell.” *‘ No,” 
said the Boston aristocrat. ‘Well you 
oughter,” said the guide; “‘he comes from 
down your way.” “Oh! you mean Prof. 
James Russell Lowell, of Harvard College ?”’ 
““Yes,’’ was the curt response; and after a 
moment he added: ‘‘ Well, he’s an ignorant 
cuss, ain’t he? I was rowing him along here 
one piping hot day, and after an hour or 
two of sun, he said, ‘Suppose we row along 
in the shade on the other side of the stream’; 
he didn’t know that the current war agin 
us on that side!” Not only does the man 
of letters, said Colonel Higginson, get ideas 
from this association with plain people but 
he gets a strength and simplicity of expres- 
sion as well. George P. Lathrop read a paper 
in reply to Colonel Higginson, but it was 
rather feeble. He took the wealthy people 
of New York to task for not encouraging 
literature and recognizing men of letters. 
He seemed dissatisfied with the social posi- 
tion accorded to the literary workers here. 
Indeed, he seemed jealous of wealth. Colo- 
nel Higginson said, in rejoinder, that he 
could never admit that literary men did not 





occupy a worthy position in this country. 
It was well, he held, that their life was 
not embarrassed with riches, as it would 
certainly be if they had the commercial 
cares attendant upon wealth. Nothing that 
he said was truer than this. It is actually 
necessary to the growth of a literature that 
its workers should have the aspirations, ob- 
ligations, feelings and sympathies that exist 
only when wealth is wanting. The true 
worker will be satisfied with his position. 
If any man of letters in this country would 
esteem it a higher honor to dine in one of 
the palaces on Fifth Avenue than to eat at 
the board of Mr. Whittier or Mr. Lowell, 
then he had better quit literature and go 
into business and make a fortune if he can. 
Whether we are to succeed in making a 
great literature no one can teli; but the con- 
ditions and opportunities which this Repub- 
lic offers, seem to be all that can be desired. 


THE relations of France to Germany were 
put to an unexpected strain last week by the 
arrest by German police of M. Schnaebelé, a 
special French commissary at Pagny-sur- 
Moselle on the Alsace frontier. It is said 
that the German police were informed that 
Schnaebelé was conspiring against German 
interests, and was using his position to in- 
cite the hostility of the Alsatians to their 
government. A warrant for his arrest was 
issued, and then, according to a report 
which is denied by the German authorities, 
he was decoyed into German territory and 
arrested. Pending the settlement of the 
disputed point as to whether the arrest was 
on German or French territory, Schnaebelé 
is held by the police authorities. When this 
question is settled, before any trial can 
take place there will be certain points of 
international law to be considered, such as 
whether the arrest was permissible without 
notice being given to the French Govern- 
ment and whether the alleged offense is cov- 
ered by the extradition treaty. The first 
alarm over the incident has largely subsided. 
The calm bearing of France has proved the 
falsity of the assertion, made again and 
again during the past few months, that she 
was only waiting the opportunity to knock a 
chip off Germany’s shoulder. The chip was 
placed there—whether with of without Bis- 
marck’s connivance, we know not—and 
there it remains while the investigation so- 
berly proceeds. 


IF the word of a man in politics is worth- 
less, at least something can be judged from 
his general attitude. The London Times 
is ready enough to have it that Mr. Parnell 
lies when he denies that he wrote a letter 
expressing satisfaction at the murder of Lord 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke. But some weight 
will certainly be due to the evidence on this 
subject of Mr. Henry George. He says he 
received a telegraphic dispatch announcing 
their murder in London at three o’clock in 
the morning. He went instantly to the 
Westminster Hotel and summoned Mr. 
Davitt, and he called Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
Parnell, who had not yet heard the news. 
Mr. George says that all three, as well as 
other members of the Irish party who were 
subsequently sent for, were deeply pained 
and grieved at the news; but the man who 
seemed stirred the most was Parnell, 
ordinarily the most undemonstrative of men, 
and on the first impulse he talked of imme- 
diately resigning and leaving public life for- 
ever. There was the special reason for this 
feeling that Cavendish had secured personal 
sympathy, and his murder was a terrible 
political blunder as well as crime. The 
question has now ceased to be, Did Parnell 
write this letter of which The Times pub- 
lishes the fac-simile and has come to be, 
Who is it that forged it? 


THE Czar of Russia presents to the world 
avery singular spectacle. He is the most 
absolute rulerin Europe, embodying in him- 
self, as the source thereof, all the legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers and functions 
of Government. No civil authority of any 
kind can be exercised in Russia, except as it 
is directly or indirectly derived from him. 
He declares war and he makes peace. His 
will is the one supreme will among and over 
some eighty millions of subjects. And yet 
this same Czar is the abject slave of his own 
imperialism. He dare not show himself in 
the streets of St. Petersburg, or Moscow, or 
any other Russian city, or travel as a passen- 
ger in any railroad car, or appear anywhere 
to the public in his own realm, without the 
most carefully prepared precautions, mili- 
tary and otherwise, to protect his own life 
against destruction impending over him 
wherever he goes. The Nihilists are after 
him, and he knows it, and in some respects 
they have him at a great disadvantage. He 
does not know who they are, or how 
numerous they are, or where the. are, 


or when or how they will attempt to ex-: 
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ecute their plots against him; and experience 
has already taught him that no amount of 
vigilance on the part of his police officers 
and no severity of punishment can put an 
end to Nihilism in his own dominions. He is 
undoubtedly the worst frightened ruler in 
Europe, while the principle of autocracy ex- 
ists in him in its most absolute form. 
The real difficulty with the Czar lies in the 
structure of Russian society; and we doubt 
whether it will or can be removed without a 
reorganization that will put that structure 
more in harmony with the principles of lib- 
erty that mark modern civilization. Czar- 
dom is behind the age, even in Europe, and 
must at last yield to the demands of popu- 
lar liberty. 


SHERIF PASHA, the second Egyptian 
statesman of his time, has just died in Cairo. 
The seven decades of his life (he was near 
ly seventy years old) almost cover the entire- 
period of Egyptian modern history. Though 
born in Turkey, he was brought upin Egypt 
and has known all and served under most of 
her modern rulers. Mehemet Ali, under 
whom feudalism first became extinct, sent 
Sherif to Paris as the companion of the royal 
princes who were to study there. One of 
these was Ismail Pasha, who then conceived 
the ambitious idea that was destined to be 
his ruin, of raising Egypt by a forced growth 
to the plane of Western civilization. Sherif 
shared in these designs to acertain extent 
after Ismail became Khédive. , He was, how- 
ever, a nationalist and was always rather 
opposed to European interference, as indeed 
was Ismail. He was pushed forward to the 
head of the ministry by Arabi, who preferred 
him to the enlightened Nubar Pasha, but he 
was subsequently dismissed by refusing to 
grant the Chamber of Notables constitution- 
al privileges. At one time or another he 
held every portfolio in the Ministry except 
that of Secretary of War. He was a good 
Mohammedan, and on that account dearer 
to the people than Nubar, the Armenian ; but 
in the essential qualities of statesmanship he 
was always second to Nubar, the present 
Prime Minister. 

THE Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
since the law went into effect, has been 
besieged with all sorts of questions as to the 
construction of its several clauses. The 
Commission, in a recent response to some of 
these questions, has laid down the following 
general doctrine: 

“Tt is obvious from the tenor of such applica- 
tions as these, which reach us by every mail, 
that the impression is generally prevalent that 
the Commission has power to construe, interpret, 
and apply the law by preliminary judgment. 
We are continually appealed to for decisions in 
advance as to whether common carriers, said to 
be willing to adopt certain methods of dealing 
with respect to inter-state commerce, can do so 
without subjecting themselves to the penalties 
denounced by statute for violating its provisions. 
A careful reading of the act to regulate com- 
merce under which this Commission is organ- 
ized, will show the petitioners, and others who 
have made similar applications, that no juris- 
diction has been given to answer questions like 
those under consideration. Anexpression of our 
opinion upon these subjects at this time, being 
neither a duty imposed nor a power conferred by 
the statute, would carry with it no judicial 
efficacy or sanction; in fact, would be no more 
useful to the public or the carriers than the 
opinion of other men upon the same points.” 
This sensible reply ought to put an end to 
the thousand and one questions that have 
been launched upon the Commission since 
the law became operative. It is true that 
the Commission is to some extent a judicial 
body; but as such it must have an actual 
case before it, in order to give an opinion 
that will have any authority. Nocourt ever 
decides questions of law except in applica- 
tion to an issue formally pending before it ; 
and this is undoubtedly the true rule for this 
Commission to adopt. 


THE Commercial Advertiser is doing a 
good work in trying to enlist the people of 
this country in a better and more general 
observance of the Fourth of July. It says 
that ‘‘ Mayor Hewitt believes that Independ- 
ence Day should be appropriately cele- 
brated.”” He “agrees with John Adams, 
that the Fourth of July should be made an 
occasion of rejoicing, and that nothing 
should be omitted which would make more 
impressive its observance.’’ It says also 
that ‘‘Henry R. Beekman, President of the 
Board of Aldermen, is enthusiastically in 
favor of stimulating popular patriotism by 
a grand public demonstration.” It further 
states that ‘‘The celebration in Harlem, 
next July, will be far ahead of last year’s 
observance.”’ In further interviewing our 
influential public men the Commercial finds 
that Randolph B. Martine, our district at- 
torney, says: ‘‘I believe the Fourth of July 
to be the first and greatest American holi- 
day,” and as such it “never has been appro- 
priately celebrated in this city.” The Com- 





mercial Advertiser is to be commended for 
its efforts in the direction named. It will 
do well to inquire about the Fourth of July 
celebrations at Woodstock, Conn., which 
were commenced in. 1870—the President of 
the United State, General Grant, . being 
then present—and which have been con- 
tinued ever since to this time. 


..The New Jersey yas having 
adjourned without a day, its mantle of dis- 
order appears to have fallen on the Senate of 
New York. Last week Governor Hill sent a 
scolding message, the second of the week, to 
the Senate, and his Secretary entered the 
Chamber while the roll was being called on 
a motion toadjourn. Lieut.-Governor Jones, 
who was presiding, insisted on receiving it 
and having it read, though it was addressed 
to the Senate, not himself, and according to 
the plain Parliamentary rule the call of roll 
on adjournment must not be suspended for 
anything. He would not listen to the 
demand of Senators that the roll call pro- 
ceed, but took the document into his own 
hands, opened it and read it in the midst of 
a din of disorder caused by Democratic cries 
to ‘‘ Go on,” and Republican cries of protest. 
It was a breach of Parliamentary law, legis- 
lative courtesy, and good manners for which 
there was no excuse. Governor Hill and his 
whole crew act like men who have forsworn 
dignity and decency in the conduct of the 
affairs of the state. 


.-Governor Hill, in proposing to retire 
Isaac V. Baker from the superintendency of 
the state-prisons of this state, is making a 
grave mistake, which is not by any means 
cured by nominating him as one of the Rail- 
road Commissioners of the state. We have 
no doubt that he would do honor to himself 
in the latter position; but the public inter- 
ests will be best served by his retention in 
the office which he has already so admirably 
filled. He has acquired an experience in 
this service which is of great value in the 
management of prison affairs. What the 
Governor should do is to let party politics go 
to the dogs, and keep Mr. Baker in his pres- 
ent position. 


..An Englishman must not be con- 
demned except upon sworn evidence, but an 
Irishman may be condemned by exciting 
suspicion against him. This seems to be the 
view of Lord Salisbury and his compatriots 
concerning the Times’s charge against Par- 
nell. It is not necessary to prove that Par- 
nell wrote the letter, or the signature even, 
which the Times has published in fac-simile; 
it is only necessary to publish it as Parnell’s, 
and put upon him the burden of proving 
that he did not write it. This is not genu- 
ine English justice, such as Englishmen 
show to Englishmen, but the sort of justice 
Englishmen deem it proper to mete out to 
Irishmen. 


. The membership of the new Authors’ 
Club in Boston was limited to fifty. Some- 
body has profanely said that the neighbor- 
hood of Boston could not supply fifty mate 
authors. But The Transcript at once 
counted up fifty, and The Pilot, whose 
editor John Boyle O’Reilly, had appeared 
in the first list, immediately added over 
twenty more. And yet neither list contains 
the names of such men as Asa Gray, E. A. 
Park, Austin Phelps, Borden P. Bowne, 
Francis Bowen, F. J. Child, C. E. Norton, 
J. P. Cooke, W. F. Warren, and many others, 
prolific writers in the field of science, art and 
religion who could be mentioned. 


..While in England the people are 
merely laughing at the propositions to 
honor the Queen’s Jubilee, in Ireland and 
Wales there is distinct opposition to any 
special honor proposed for the occasion. 
The motion to present an address to Her 
Majesty was lost, in the Dublin Corporation, 
by a vote of 33 to 3. The Trades Council of 
Cardiff, in Southern Wales, was invited to 
subscribe to some sort of a testimonial. 
They made reply that they must refuse to 
do anything in adulation of a “ well-paid 
servant of the state.’’ There is not much 
savor of “ divine right”’ about that. 


....The Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, 
has this paragraph : 

“The New York Methodist Conference pro- 

tests against even a small grant from the state 
treasury for that noble institution, the Catholic 
Reformatory. Would those followers of John 
Wesley prefer that these poor boys and girls 
should be ‘ waifs and strays’? ‘ Oh, for the rarity 
of Christian charity’ !” 
When Catholics, or any other Christians, 
undertake to make Christian boys and girls 
out of “waifs and strays,’ as a matter of 
a Christian charity,’’ they should do it on 
that basis alone, and not seek state charity 
to eke out Christian charity. 


....There are two bills in the legislature 
at Albany, one of which ought to be passed: 
in the interest. of decency and good govern- 





ment and the other defeated for the same 
reason. We refer to the bill to repeal the 
mandamus Jaw, which makes it possible for 
notorious men to get license in New York 
and Brooklyn when refused by the Board of 
Excise, and the Pool bill, which legalizes 
gambling at horse races, If there is any 
virtue in the legislature it ought to show 
itself in action on these bills. 


.... There is a rumor that Jacob Sharp, in 
the event that he finds the evidence against 
him so clear as almost certainly to lead to 
his conviction, intends to make a clean 
breast of it, and tell the whole story about 
the Broadway scandal, and make it “hot” 
for more persons than one by simply telling 
the truth. We do not know that there is 
any truth in this rumor; but we presume 
that Mr. Sharp could tell a story that the 
people would be quite sure to read. 


..The Bible tells us that “‘ it is appointed 
unto men once to die.”” God makes the ap 
pointment, and hence appoints both the 
time and the means. However awful the 
event may be, or however afflictive it may be 
to the survivor, we are to accept it asa di- 
vine appointment, and always so live that 
we shall be spiritually ready for it whenever 
itcomes. Thisis human wisdom, and the 
reverse is the profoundest folly. 


...Some six thousand iron moulders in 
the region between St. Louis and Pittsburg 
have embarked in a strike to prevent the use 
of the patterns of a boycotted firm in St. 
Louis. The employers of these strikers pro- 
pose to use what patterns they choose, and 
to buy them of whom they choose. This is 


their right, the strikers to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


..Secretary Hamilton and Secretary 
Manning, among the thirty-seven gentlemen 
who have held the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury—the first under President Wash- 
ington, and the second under President 
Cleveland—have conspicuously made their 
mark as able financiers. They have had no 
superiors in this office. 


..The next day after the jury was dis- 
charged which failed to convict Arensdorf of 
the murder of Haddock at Sioux City, eight 
of those who voted for acquittal went in a 
body to visit Arensdorf’s house and the 
brewery. The course of the jury is not much 
admired, and this is not likely to be the end 
of the case. 


..A correspondent asks whether in 
building a church it is right to ask 
subscriptions from liquor dealers. We 
would never ask money from them and we 
would not refuse it. We would ask a liquor 
dealer to let his children go to Sunday-school 

and to take and pay for a pew in a church. 


..The Irish Coercion Bill passed its 
second reading by a majority of 101, a larger 
vote than was e agg The Liberal- 
Unionists stand firmly by the Tories, and 
the final passage of one of the worst bills 
ever evel sce into Parliament is now not 
a matter of doubt. 


..Michigan has the good law that no 
placards or posters shall be displayed in pub- 


lic representing murders, stabbing, or per- 
sonal violence. Theatrical posters sin very 
frequently by displaying what is an_ injury 
to public morals, and should be sup- 
pressed, 


..‘*Pneumatopathy”; why not? The 
word is well constructed, and it means the 


mind cure. Only the mind cure seems as 
easy to speak and to understand as its sono- 
rous, alternative pentasyllabicism. 





_ READING NOTICES. 


No pee in Piso’s cure for Consumption. Cures 
where other rer medies a 25 cents.— 





TWENTY-FIVE cents per year for Illustrated Monthly 
SUNBEAMS, with Elegant Chromo. Sunbeams, Port 
Jervis, N. Y. 


“THE OLIN SPRING. 


MANY of the carriage dgalere throughout the United 
States have sent Messrs. T. D. Olin & Co., of Cincinnati, 
testimonials pronouncing their Olin Spring a8 Superior 
in its riding qualities to either the Timpkin or Brews. 
ter, and it is also highly recommended tor market and 
passenger wagons, as being very easy riding, easy at 
motion and non-breakable. Address Messrs. T. 
Clin & Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for ilustrated 
circulars. pel 


PROFESSOR R. C. WORD, M.D., LL.D., Dean _ Uni- 
versity of Georgia, says: “Liebig Co's Coca Beef Tonic 
is an invaluable preparation.” {nvaluable in dys- 
pepsia, debility, malaria, Sunenenees, cancer.—Advt. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF KANSAS 
CITY. 











Few of our readers who have not traveled through 
the great West have any idea of the tremeudous 
st trides taken during the past few years , ! the princi- 

al cities of the West. Kansas City, Mo., has not been 
hind its neighbors and has all the appearance of the 
old settled Eustern cities, with its great business 
blocks, street railways, electric lights and fine resi- 
dences. The National Bank of Kansas City, witha 
capital of a million dollars and surplus of one hundred 
thousand dollars, offers banking facilities with the 
most liberal accommodations to any one in the East or 
elsewhere who desire see sand facilities at that point. 


SUMMER HOMES. 


THE IJarlem Railroad has just issued an artistically 
lustrated catalogue of the Health and Pleasure Re- 
sorts accessible by their line. It contains a list of 
Hotels and Boarding Houses, with description of ac- 
commodations, etc. The new train service with rates 
of regular and excursion tickets, and running time of 
trains; and a great deal of other information valuable 
for those seeking genuine rest and recreation during 
the coming summer months. Copies of this book, 
time-tables and further information, can be obtained 
at the Grand Central Station and branch offices, or by 
addressing Henry Monett, Gen, Pass, Agent, Grand. 
Central Depot, New York City, 
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WHITE SILK c WARP FABRICS. 
ionene ican — a Th ster ois to rnd ateri- 
als light cnonahe for Bey hy svited 0 our 














oa ricious cli an aside damp- 
not reoutring the perpetual “aoiny up” that 
makes muslins rpetnal cas annoyance—and, 


care and ; 
above ail, beautt pw becoming. 
For the supply of this need thanks are again due.to 
the Priestleys, who have this season done 
to the wearers of white and of k. 


service 
‘our beautiful silk wa fabrics cover the e 
ground, giving a variesy warmth, style and 
the requirements of varyin res, 


z 
ages, and cocestone, and suited to all styles ae making 





WESTERN REAL ‘ESTATE. 


AT the present time there is greet activity in_real 
estate in many of the Western cities, and particularly 
in Kansas City, Mo. It is quite a common th 
| ee to buy real estate there and secure a Mt of 

rom ten to thirty per cent. m one 

months. Mr. Theodore 8. Case, who was for twelve 
years Postmaster has an advertisement. elsewhere 
offering his services to any one who wishes to loan 
money at from six to eight per cent. interest, — 
coms saqeely, or wee wishes to invest in rea ate 
and similar securities. 





IRON ROOFING. 


‘ood 
enough for roofing purposes, is rapidly paassi 
away by the substitut on of metal. The reason of th! 
is obvious at first glance. A metal roof costs but ve 
little more in the first instance, and is very m 
cheaper in the end because of its superior leating 
Oat ties, and less danger from leak Messrs. 
dman & Compny, of a “Ohio, whose 
ped pens in this issue of the pa 
tensive manufacturers of crim 


Bs 


a A Ee PEA 
" STEN OGRAPHY. 


NTION is called to the advertisement of the 
w ‘ilies College Short-Hand, Springteld, Chis which 
is under the direct management of Mr. F. Williss, late 
private Stenographer to the Hon. J. Warren Keifer, 
ex-speaker of the House of Representatives. There is 
no employment at present which opens up such op- 
portunities to young men ond young women as sten- 
ography. There is now and will be fora long tt time to 
come, a great demand for competent Stenographers 
and this school is apecially # recommended 





THE KANSAS LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANY. 


THERE is to-day a great demand in the State of 
Kansas for loans upon real estate from farmers and 
others who wish to develop the tremendous agricul- 
tural resources of that state. The wonderfully inter- 
esting fact that the rain-belt is extending westward 
year by your and that settlers foilow its line closely. 
accounts in a large measure for the great demand in 
Kansas for money to open up the resources of that 
state. The Kansas Loan and Trust eng = have 
had about fifteen years’ experience in the. state, loan- 
ing in that time over thirteen millions of dollars, and 
they state that the A not lost.a cent. They pre- 

e managers of some of the largest 
and best financial institutions in the Eastern Sta’ 
certifying that for severnl years they have made in- 
vestments for them invariably to their perfect -satis- 
faction. The Company has passed through the vicissi- 
tudes of panics, rass-hoppers and tornadoes, and 
have come out with a clear record as to the thorough] 
successful way in which their business is t 
Our subscribers who desire to make investments net- 
ting them six or seven per cent. interest will do well 
to correspond with the Kansas Loan and Trust Com- 
pany 

rai ih a 


bers, and the trustees selected to manage the bus iness 

ure L. C. sec dorms a business man of large mercantile 

suporiance) ormerly of Cincinnati, 0.; Col. John J. 

Donaldson, V Vice-President of the Bank of North A meri- 
d formerly of the firm of Claflin & Co.; Hon, 8. V. 

White, the well-known W pil Street banker and mem- 
ht ot 'C ‘ongress; Mr. A. L. Taylor, Treasurer of the 
Sargent Manufacturing Company, and_ for sev: 7 

rs Treasurer of the American Bible Society; 

+ Hilton Scribner, President of the Belt Railroad fea 
William Hauff, of Messrs. Van Santvoord & Hanff, at- 
torneys; and John Dt Godwin, of Messrs. Godwin & 
Sons, Wall Street. 

L. C, Hopkins, named above, was elected President; 
Col. 7s * ° Hoaaiieon, Vice-President pnd Treas- 
urer, and L. payee, Secreta: Executive 
Committee Consist K. the President, Vice-Prodiont 
and Hon. S. V. White. Thomas Shearman is cow 
for the ME 

The company succeeded to the business established 
nine months ago, at Nos. 827 and &29 Broadway, New 
York, by the London proprietors,and have the exclusive 
right of sale in America of the goods manufactured 
under the Dr. Gustav Jaeger system at Stuttgart, 
Germany. 

A glance at the catalogue of these goods shows how 
com pletely the or stem comprises ev sey possite article 

thins and heddinc; and the philosophy of the 
system is so plainly set forth as to carry absolute con- 
viction to the mind of the reader. 

The comparatively small pumber of invelite, Ge 
remarkably better he: alth which prevails amon 
who use the goods, entitle the Jaeger Sanitary Woolen. 
System to the signal distinction of being a benefaction 
to mankind, 


WESTERN MORTGAGES. 


THE Commonwealth Loan and Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., and with an Eastern office at lol 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., offers to negotiate 
first mortgages on farm and = property in Eastern 
Kansas and Western Missouri, yie 
cent. net to the investor. with principal and interest 
payable in Boston Their descr ptive k will be sent 
to any investor upon application. 





ACCORDING to the authority of Delury, the well- 
known tailor of this city, the favorite designs in 
woolens, for stylish roug ~and- -rendy wear for gentle- 
men, are roug nomen — end Scotch tweeds in 
stripes and mixtures. gooas made up in lounge 
jacket and shooting sak ylen are at present very 
fashionable on the other siae. Trousers are still cut 
in the straight style about nineteen inches at toy 
and seventeen ana one-half to eighteen ut bottom. 

Mr. Delury’s establishment ison Sixth Ave., between 
4th and 15th Sts. After the first of May he will add 
the adjoining building to his present premises. His 
stock of woolens for opring and summer is a very 
large and variea collection of all the best nov elites. 

Mr. Delury avoids the two extremes in ta ese 
ceptive cheapness and fancy high prices. His pric 
are thirty-five per cent. lower than what many tai 
lors charge for the same goods and workmanship. Mr. 
Delury also makes ladies’ walking, traveling, yacht- 
ing and shooting costumes, top coats, walking ‘coats, 
jackets, etc. His new-cut riding costume is pro- 
nounced “ perfect’? by the most expert riders. Mr. 
Delury also publishes an illustrated report of fashions 
for gentlemen’s and ladies’ wear which will be mailed 
tree on application. as 


SARATOGA LIMITED. 


THE New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Company is arranging for a “SARATOGA LIMITED” 
to be run on Saturdays and Mondays only during the 
summer months. 

The 5ARATOGA LIMITED will be composed, exclu- 
sively of elegant Drawing Room and Buffet smoking 
Cars. This Galax will leave Grand Central Depot, New 

4 0 PD ve 


2:20 P. 8 lun ch being served f 
train before arrival 6 at the Grand C Central De; 

The SARATOGA LIMITED is in addition to a == 
not interfere with the i “ SARATOG. 
CIALS” that willleave Grand Central Depot pot every day 
in the week except Sunday, at 9:00 A 
P.M. during season. ason. 


POT ty AeA 
rs WTON “1 have,found 
pREsHoRe ee =i siepeate 


diseative remedy % Co. 
York.—Christian 
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Constable Ks 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
Outfitting Department 


0 


New Styles Suits, Dresses, 
Newmarhkets, Sacques and Ul- 
sters for Flisses and Lhildren. 

Ladies’ Dressing Sacques 
and Wrappers. 

PARIS and Wity-made Un- 
derwear, Infants’ and Child- 
ren’s Dutfits. 


Broadway KH 1 oth ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Sinancial. 
THE SILVERSMITHS ORGANIZED. 


Six of the largest silver manufacturing 
companies in this city and in the country 
—namely, The Gorham Manufacturing 
Company, Tiffany & Co., The Whiting 
Manufacturing Company, Dominick & 
Haff, George W. Schiebler & Co., and 
Wood & Hughes, doing nearly all the 
silver manufacturing business of the coun- 
try, and employing about eighty per cent. 
of the silver workers in the United States, 
have been compelled to combine together 
and mutually aid each other in resisting 
the demands of the Knights of Labor as to 
the manner in which they shall conduct 
their business. Nearly all their employés 
have hitherto belonged to labor organiza- 
tions, and, at the dictation of their 
‘** bosses,” have made one demand after 
another until their course of action has 
become an intolerable nuisance. They 
now propose ‘‘ to fight fire with fire.” 

The special occasion for this organiza- 
tion was the recent strike among the 
workingmen employed by The Whiting 
Manufacturing Company, who demanded 
that the company should discharge some 
of the apprentices in the chasing depart- 
ment, because the number of these ap- 
prentices was in excess of that allowed by 
the rules of the Knights of Labor. With 
this demand the company refused to com- 
ply, and proposed to conduct its business 
in its own way, without asking the per- 
mission of the Knights of Labor. For the 
purpose of resisting this unreasonable 
demand, and aiding the Whiting Com- 
pany in its resistance thereto, the above- 
named firms at once declared a lockout 
against all their workmen engaged in sup- 
porting the demand, and they intend to 
pursue the fight to the bitter end. Mr. 
C. F. Cook, of Tiffany & Co., says: ‘‘ The 
manufacturers have simply organized in 
order to carry on their business. We have 
refused to employ union men, and will 
persist in the refusal.” 

These silversmith firms have done the 
wise thing in resolving to act together in 
resisting the interference of the Knights 
of Labor with their business. 
may combine to enforce their demands 
upon employers by strikes, then surely 
the latter have an equal right to combine 
to resist these demands by resorting to 
lockouts for their own protection. Itisa 


r rule that does not work both ways. 
Btrikes, manipulated by labor ‘‘ bosses,” 


have become an unbearable nuisance to | 


employers; and one way, and gen the 
best, to abate this nuisance is for employ- 
ers to take the ground that they will not 
employ workingmen who belong to labor 
organizations, and are pledged beforehand 
to strike when ordered to do so by their 
** bosses.” If all employers would take 
this ground, and then firmly adhere to it, 
they would in a comparatively short time 
emancipate themselves from the tyranny 
of the Knights of Labor. We commend 


this course to them as a remedy for a ' 


great evil, 





If employés | 


—— zy 





| accomplices to the crimes we have named. 
| Mr. Clews tells a sad story in plain Eng- 
| lish, and without a particle of bitterness, 





| accepted as being right, while the holders 








| in possession of many people, and these facts 





REPUDIATION, INJUSTICE AND 
ROBBERY. 

THE following interesting letter from 
Mr. Henry Clews, of the banking house of 
Henry Clews & Co. of this city, will be 
read with deep interest by bankers, capital- 
ists and others, from one end of the nation 
to the other, and also in Europe. The 
astounding facts, so clearly presented, are 
enough to make every respectable citizen 
blush with shame and astonishment. We | 
use very plain language in condemning | 
bank robbers, forgers, bribe-givers, Broad- 
way railroad thieves, and others of that 
stamp—some of whom have escaped Sing 
Sing and gone to Canada—while we have 
little to say in regard to wholesale state 
robberies, state repudiation, unjust state 
officials, and state law-makers who are 





and the repudiating states which he refers 
to willdo well to take heed to what he 
says and, if they everexpect a good name 
or credit, anywhere, in this wide world, 
they should make haste to study carefully 
what should be done, immediately, to wipe | 
out the disgrace which now, like the mark | 
of Cain, adheres to them: 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT : 
Sir—My strenuous action against the 
State of Georgia has been based not only 
upon self-interest, but it has been fully as 
much a matter of duty. My large bonded 
interest furnished me facts which were not 


developed the feature of duty in the case. 
The United States Government is a confed- 
eration of the States of the Union. Georgia 
is one of the largest and most important 
states and made a bad example for all the 
others. If repudiation in that state is to be 


of her eight millions of bonds are crushed 
out, is her credit to remain untarnished not- 
withstanding the atrocity of the repudia- 
tion? If so, how easy it would be for all the 
other states to settle their obligations by the 
mere passage of an act of repudiation which 
takes but five minutes’ time and costs no 
money! How, in that case, would the credit 
of the Nation stand in the eyes of the world 
when all the states which comprise the 
United States Government had resorted to 
such a method for paying debts? 

Ihave placed no blame at the doors of 
the people of Georgia, for I have not dealt in 
personalities in the matter. The blame does 
not rest there, but with the members of the 
Legislature and the officials that govern the 
state. The people have been misled. I have 
not before taken any action against the state 
of Alabama, similar to that of Georgia, al- 
though I had almost equal cause te do so, 
for the reason that the state of Alabama has 
undertaken to make a settlement with her 
creditors. Although it is a very feeble one, 
it is something in the line of justice. Al- 
though the creditors, those who have set- 
tled, have probably received what amounts 
to about 15 cents on the dollar, it shows a 
disposition on the part of the state todo 
something to provide for her defaulted obli- 
gations. Georgia, on the other hand, has 
persistently refused to do anything in refer- 
ence to providing for any of her obligations 
in default. 

Since, however, it has been intimated in 
an article published in The Tribune that I 
had not acted fairly to the state of Alabama, 
while being the financial agent during the 
year 1873, it is well, perhaps, for me now to 
state the facts in the case, for the first time, 
and [ doso only as a matter of enlightenment. 
I have refrained from doing so before, as I 
did not desire in any way to throw, by inti- 
mation or otherwise, any reflection upon the 
good faith and integrity of the state. 

The old firm of Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
during the War, and for a few years after- 
ward, were the financial agents of the state 
of Alabama. The politics soon thereafter 
changed to the control of the Republican 
party in that state. The financial agency 
was therefore taken from Duncan, Sherman 
& Co., and given to my firm. [I took special 
pride in the management of the finances of 
the state, and by manipulation and impart- 
ing information about the resources of the 
state, etc., the bonds soon were quoted and 
dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange, 
in the open market, throughout Wall Street, 
and in Europe at par and above, and so re- 
mained during the Republican administra- 
tion of the state. The control was again ob- 
tained by the Democratic party, the agency 
was taken from my firm and again placed 
in the hands of Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
During this latter period the securities 
went down, and it was seldom or ever that a 
quotation was even seen at the Exchange or 
elsewhere for any of the bonds of that state. 

When the next election occurred in that 
state the Republicans came back into office 
again, and as soon as the Governor and the 
various officials were installed in office the 
Treasurer of the state came North. He 
called upon me with a special message from 
the Governor urging that I would accept the 
financial agency of the state of Alabama. I 

remptorily declined. He was very urgent. 

e said the people of the state were anxious 
that I should take it and it would be a great 
disappointment if I did not. [ told him I 
would cousider it, and he then left me, say- 
ing he would call the next day, which he 
did. I said that Isupposed they would want 
money and would want me to advance it. 
He said no; they would not require any 
money ; that was not the object at all they 
had in asking me totake theagency. He 
promised me that I should not be called upon 
for any money. Under these circumstances 

I consented to take the agency. 

The Treasurer was the peer and edi- 
tor of one of the principal newspapers in the 
state. The announcement of the change of 
the financial mcy was made in an article 
a column in length, and a very flattering | 
one it was to my firm, and bright times for 
Alabama were predicted, etc. similar to 











| state of Alabama as promised, and 


PENDENT. 





[April 28, 1887. 








those which had existed during the time 
that my firm was financial agent before. 
This article was copied widely in the South- 
ern papers, and New York Pn poy gave ex- 
tracts therefrom. This tended to hedge me 
in as financial agent with some feeling of 
pride. Within a week after this the Treasu- 
rer called upon me and said that while he 
had promised not to ask me for any money, 
he found he was compelled to do so, as he 
could not borrow a dollar anywhere else and 
the interest was about coming due; that he 
wanted $100,000 and must have it, was sorry 
to have to call upon me after promising he 
would not do so, but the tax collectors were 
all out and ample money would be paid into 
the treasury in the course of a few weeks, 
and what he asked for was needed only tem- 


| porarily,and as the money came into the 


this loan. 

I felt that as I had been the agent but a 
few days, and these fiattering notices had 
been made giving the announcement, it 
would place me in a most unfortunate posi- 
tion to permit the interest of the state to go 
in default, I, therefore, consented to advance 
the money, and the interest of the state was 
paid and the credit protected with my 
money. The Treasurer then returned to Ala- 
bama, and, in the course of a few weeks, I 
received a dispatch from him stating that he 
had drawn upon me at sixty days’ sight for, 
I think it was #40,000, and to please ac- 
cept drafts; that ample money would be in 
the treasury before the maturity of the obli- 
gations to provide for them as well as for the 
loan previously made. On this assurance 
my firm accepted the drafts. Within a few 
days prior to the maturity of these drafts, I 
received the following dispatch from the 
Treasurer of the state of Alabama: 

“You will please remit by cable to the Union 
Bank of London £32,000 to provide for the inter- 
est of the state due at the Union Bank on Mon- 
day next. I will be in New York on Wednesday 
with the full amount of money to provide for the 
entire state’s indebtedness to your firm.” 

Again, relying upon so positive an assur- 
ance, the additional amount was remitted by 
cable to the Union Bank, London. Wednes- 
oa arrived, but the Treasurer did not, nor 
did he arrive for a long time afterward, and 
when he did it was without any money, but 
plenty of apologies. All I could extract 
from him were notes of the state having six 
months to run, but with the positive assur- 
ance and pledge that these notes, irrespec- 
tive of their date or maturity, should be pro- 
vided for by the first moneys that came into 
the treasury from taxes, and that the money, 
as fast as received, should be remitted to 
take these notes up, one after the other, and 
that, although the notes had six months to 
run, the state would begin to take them up 
within thirty days. This promise, like all 
previous ones, was not carried out. 

i failed to receive any money from the 
in the 
meantime the panic had set in here and 
money was very tight. Jay Cooke & Co. had 
failed, as well as a great many other houses 
and institutions, and I felt it wise for me to 
zather in all the money that was possibie to 

ye Obtained, so as to fortify my firm for the 
storm that was prevailing. It was for that 
reason that I took the $300,000 notes of the 
state of Alabama, to P. C. Calhoun, Presi- 
dent of the Fourth National Bank, where 
my firm kept an account, and lodged them 
with him for collection and asked him to 
write to the Treasurer of the State of Ala- 
bama, notifying to him that his bank held 
these notes, and urging the state to remit 
what funds they had in the Treasury on pay- 
ment of account, etc., thinking that the 
state might respond by remitting to them, 
although ithad failed to keep promises with 
me. HENRY CLEws. 

New YORK, APRIL 22d, 1887. 
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HENRY CLEWS AND THE ALA- 
BAMA NOTES. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK AND THE 
COTTON EXCHANGE. 

Mr. HENRY CLEWS gives additional evi- 
dence, in the following letter, concerning 
the Alabama notes spoken of in his pre- 
vious communication published above. 
He also gives convincing evidence that the 
repudiating states he names have, at least, 
a few zealous friends in this city who 
seem to approve of the dark ways of 
Southern State repudiation. We think 
Wall Street should raise a fund sufficient 
to employ a corps of missionaries to visit 
those sections of our beloved country, 
where the study of integrity and the Gold- 
en Rule has been sadly neglected. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 

Srr:—As there were some matters I did not 
touch — in my last communication, I ask 
—> do me the favor of inserting the fol- 
owing: 

The Alabama bonds which have been al- 
luded to as being in the hands of Butter- 
field & Co., were there during the panic 
period to strengthen the account which my 
firm hadwiththem. As an evidence of this, 
let me say that when Butterfield & Co. dis- 
posed of these bonds to the state, all they 
received in their stead was at the time equal 
to about twelve and a half cents on the dol- 
lar for the face value of the bonds. Still, 
that sum was found more than ample to ad- 
mit of paying Butterfield & Co. in full, not- 
withstanding the unprecedented deprecia- 
tion on the vast amount of other properties 
in their hands as collateral, one item alone 
being about $700,000 of Burlington & Cedar 
Rapids First Mortgage Bonds, which cost m 
firm about eighty-five cents, and were all 
charged up by Butterfield & Co. at thirty. 
This alone shows the enormous amount of 
securities which that firm held against the 
account. This account with Butterfield & 
Co. represented an indebtedness of $1,000,000 
against my firm, and it was all paid in full 
out of the securities in their hands, the Bur- 
lington bonds being taken at thirty, the Ala- 
bama bonds at about twelve and a half per 
cent. of their face value, and a huge amount 
of other securities in the same proportion, 


treasury it should come back to me to pay off 





thus showing the immense loss which re- 
coiled and which came only after the hard- 
est struggle ever fought by any firm in the 
annals of the history of any country. 

No one ever worked harder for life than 
the old firm of Henry Clews & Co., or e 
bigger sacrifices therefor. The firm held at 
this time $2,200,000 of Burlington and Cedar 
Rapids Railroad first mortgage bonds which 
stood them in the way of advances with inter- 
est added about 85. ‘These bonds were taken 
into account by security creditors at about 
30, thus making over a million dollars entire 
loss to the firm, besides a very considerable 
amount in addition as a loss from the stock 
of that company, which became valueless. 
Still the merits of the Burlington and Cedar 
Rapids enterprise on its reorganization has 
proven to be the best of all the new enter- 
prises that broke down during the 1873 panic, 
and it now ranks in importance and value 
equal to almost any railroad in the great 
West. Its 5 per cent. bonds, which were 
given in lieu of the old 7’s, now command 
for investment and are difficult of attain- 
ment at 109 to 110, and the stock of the rail- 
road has sold as high in the market as 85 
cents on the dollar, thus showing that it was 
no error of judgment on my part in being so 
extensively connected with that enterprise, 
although it proved so disastrous by force ot 
circumstances, which could not be circum- 
vented, as all new railroads during the panic 
of 1873 were regarded by the public as worth- 
less, so general was the loss of confidence in 
them. Ihave already stated fully why the 
Alabama notes were lodged with the presi- 
dent of the Fourth National Bank, and my 
statements do not admit of any alteration 
whatsoever. . 

My firm had loans with the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank protected with ample securities, 
prior to our suspension, and the Alabama 
notes did not form any part thereof. After 
my suspension the Burlington Railroad 
Company failed, because we were well 
known to be the prop supporting the enter- 
prise, and as a natural sequence, when my 
suspension was announced, the bonds of that 
company depreciated from 8 to 30 
thus lessening the market value of the 
me bonds held by the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, besides other securities in their 
hands which they held as collateral belong- 
ing tous. After we suspended, the losses on 
the securities with the Fourth National 
Bank were charged up to the firm’s account 
and the Alabama notes, being in the presi- 
dent’s hands for collection, were naturally 
held against the account, which is the usual 

ractice with banks. They hold everything 
in their hands, whether received for collec- 
tion or otherwise, against an account until 
it is liquidated. This will account for the 
Alabama notes not having been surrendered. 
My counsel also advised leaving the notes 
with the bank under any circumstances, as 
the bank had an interest in urging their 
payment and the state would more likely 
recognize the live power of so influential a 
bank as the Fourth National in securing 
payment of indebtedness due thereon, than 
the demands of a firm that had gone into 
liquidation. When the Fourth National 
Bank collects these notes which are good for 
their face and interest, which now amounts 
with interest to over $600,000, the bank will 
be required of course, after deducting any 
amount due by the old firm, together with 
any legal expenses, to pay over the balance. 
Then will be the time to call upon the 
Fourth National Bank for an accounting, 
and not before 

The Cotton Exchange deals exclusively in 
a production of the South, which to show its 
vast importance has until of late been called 
“King.” It hastherefore called together as 
members of the Exchange an immense num- 
ber of Southern men, sufficiently so, Iam ad- 
vised, to place the control of that institution 
in their hands. After my pronounced atti- 
tude against the state of Georgia, I natur- 
ally have reason to fear they might have a 
strong bias, enough to make them an ex- 
parti tribunal against me. Many of the in- 
fluential members of this exchange, I am 
credibly informed, were former residents 
of the state of Georgia and are still identi- 
fied with large interests there. I could not 
reasonably, therefore, expect their influence 
in my behalf. For the fourteen years since 

the panic of 1873, I have been a constant resi- 
dent of the City of New York. After the 
first few years succeeding the panic, which 
admitted of no one making any money, ow- 
ing to the serious depression that rested in 
this great city, I have, by means of hard 
work, perseverance and determination built 
up pheenix-like from the ashes the larg- 
est, the best organized and most profit- 
able commission business in the world. 
I have ninety-five clerks in my employ- 
ment who are kept actively engaged in their 
work day and night. New York since the 
days of Tweed has judges that the city has 
cause to be proud of, and the various courts 
as provided for by law. If during these 
years, there were any claims based upon 
fraud that could be established against me, 
the bankrupt law did not interfere with 
their collection, and as Iam known to have 
made pete of money, why has not some 
one taken advantage of the poartensiy? 
The courts have been open all the time. 
The New York Stock Exchange, where I was 
a member long before the panic, suspended 
me during the period of my misfortunes, 
which would not have occurred if I had not 
been robbed by the state of Georgia. Ido 
not hesitate to say that had it not been for 
the State of Georgia, I could—with the 
money-making facilities at my command— 
have rolled up fifty millions of doilars by 
this time instead of the few millions that 1 
now claim to possess. 

The New York Stock Exchange, after a 
full and thorough investigation make by the 
committee of the Stock Exchange in refer- 
ence to my old matters, were unanimous in 
their vote for my reinstatement. The credi- 
tors also of the old firm appointed a gentle- 
man, who afterward became one of our 
most honored judges, Charles F. Sanford, 
who at the time was well known to be un- 
friendly toward me, to make a thorough and 
searching investigation in relation to all my 
business affairs in behalf of the creditors. 
This he did and he gave a decision of the 
most complimentary character concerning 
my affairs and conduct which. will always 
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be the pride of my life. This he would not 
have done, owing to his animosity to me, if 
the facts had not compelled him to. 

Thanking you for the kindness that you 
have extended to mein throwing open your 
columns, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
HENRY CLEWs. 


NEW YORK, April 2 28d, am. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE tendency of the local money mar- 
ket has been toward an easier condition 
throughout the past week, loanable funds 
having been in abundant supply, and bor- 
rowers have secured their wants at lower 
rates than were quoted last week. The 
return of money from the interior has 
been of moderate proportions and the in- 
ference derived is that much of it has be- 
come permanently invested in real estate 
or business enterprise as there has been a 
good demand for money atthe West. The 
continued disbursements on called bonds, 
and also on interest and dividends account 
adds to the amount of money seeking em- 
ployment, which causes the rates of inter- 
est to be lower. Call loans and bankers’ 
balances have been 
cent., with exceptional transactions at 6 
and the closing rate yesterday was 
4} percent. Commercial paper has been 
in moderate request and discounts are un- 
changed. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 5} per cent. discount, four months 
at 54@6, and good single- -named paper at 


54@6}. 
STOCK MARKET. 

During the week the stock market has 
been fairly active, but the earlier part 
of the week there were irregular fluctua- 
tions and a tendency to lower prices. The 
most important stocks, however, recovered 
their losses, though the bearish influences 
and a strong selling movement resulted in 
the decline of the whole list. The leading 
bull operators appear to favor a decline 


that will afford them an opportunity to | 


acquire long stock. Reading has been 

one of the most active features, and the 
trading in this stock has been unusually 
heavy. London buyers have shown but 
little interest, and there has been an ab- 
sence of any new feature in the railroad 
situation, aside from increased earnings 


for the first two weeks of the current | 


month. 
U. S. BONDS. 

The market for Government bonds was 
strong and a good demand was realized 
from investors. The following are the 
closing quotations: 





Bid. Asked 
414s, 1891, Registered....... ....... 110% 110% 
is IN oo 50s c0vsenscdoeevese 11044 4 | 
ie i I vn ciccevcsncvnsaseceas 129 129 
rr 129% 12% 
Three Per cents............. .100 100: 
Currency 6s, 18§ 2 27 
Currency 6s, 1896 
Currency 6s, 1897 
Currency 6s, 1898 
OCurvremey Ge, BGD.......cccccccvcccessece 137 188 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The statement of the New York City 
Associated Banks, issued on Saturday last, 
showed an increase 
$2,172,150. The surplus now amounts to 


$6, 660,800. The changes in the averages | 


showed a decrease in loans of $5,850,100, 
a decrease in specie of $18,600, an in- 
crease in legal tenders of $868,700, a de- 


crease in net deposits of $5,288,200, and an 


increase in circulation of $30, 000. 
BANK STOCKS. 
The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares : 
my, Asked. ™ Asked. 


‘ M3 


Mechanics’... 
Mercantile 
Merchants’ 
+ at ll Ex 
M: ark 


America.. 
American Ex aoe ft 

Butch’s & Drov’s 168 
Broadw ay 


150 
















- 





> 

g orn Exche ange _ 33 
Chemica a maagee — |Nassau....... - 
220 - 
10 
ce 114 
152 — |Peo 14k - 
German Amer’n. 110 -— Repnblic ae q - 
Gallatin........ 20 — {Shoe & Leather. - 
Germania.. — |Second Nat’l.....225 J 
Gartield.... — |Seventh Ward. - 
Greenwich — |State of N’wY’r =_ 
Hanover... — |St. Nicholas 125 
Imp’t’s & T 500 |Zredeemen 107 
Irving.... — !Third Nat'l 120 
Leather sii an’?. 7 — jUnion...... sig — 
Manhattan....... 165 |Unit’dStatesNat. 210 — 

Madison Souare. 10236 105? 


DIVIDEND. 
The American Exchange National Bank 
has declared a dividend of three and one- 
half per cent., payable May 2d. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 





ing securities furnished on request either personally | 


or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland he pipatinent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Isste Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
SuTweer. THIS COUNTRY, ZUROrE AyD BRIT- 

AND DANISH WEST INDIE 
BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00., London and Sientes, 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 





available at 4@5 per | 


in the reserve of | 


PRIME, INVESTMENT BONDS, 
AND 70/ 
" Th 


Payable in New York IN COLD 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS CALL OR ADDRESS 


CHRYSTIE & enearta 


BANKERS, 23 AND 25 NASSAU St., 


I. ¥. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & 00., 


1 A Street, New York, 
113 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., | : 


LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed Pires Mortgage Bonds,7 to 8 
per, cent, Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiated 
y the Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment Com- 
pany, in sums of 8200 and upward. Prompt pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons, guaran- 
teed and remitted to lerder without charge. 
Best Location in the Union, Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience. Ample Ca ital. 
to the Congregationalist. 


Send for form, circular and 
references before you invest elsewhere. 


| 
| 
| W.B. CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn, 
| 


THE Winsted National Bank, located at W insted, in 
the State of Connecticut, is closing up its affairs. ‘All 
note-holders and others, creditors of said Association 
| are therefore hereby notified to present the notes and 
| other claims against the a for payment. 
| TH M. CLARKE, President. 
Winsted, Conn., April, 2th, 1887. 


W. J. ANDERSON, Cash. 
Vice-Pres’t. F.N. CHICK, Ass’t Cash. 
. F, SARGENT, 2d Ass't Cash. 
onal Bank of Kansas City 
,000,. Surplus, $1 ooo. 

is is the largest bank and does the lar Zest busi- 
ness of any in this section of the United States 
and receives the accounts of Banks, Bankers, Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers and individuals on most favor- 
able terms. 


J. S. CHICK, Pres’t. 
W. iH. a 


| 
| apital, 


THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Lowa, with capital of $150,000, a 
fers Guaranteed Iowa Mortgages, also 6 
cent. ten-year debentures (its own obligation) secured 
by tirst nd iru deposited with the American 
Lean and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references 


FARM LOANS 


SECUREDBY FIRST MORTGAGES 


hy’ % He % a to jo, Bassotane. 
AND ve GOVERN MENT 
BOND 


Interest payable Semi-Annually, 

at office or bank of mortgagee. 1% 
years’ experience, and Never Lost a Dollar 
for any customer. Best of reference given as to ability, 
integrity, and financial standing. He have money 
to loan, write us for circular and art culars. Address, 


Lehold, Fisher & Co., kers & Loan Ag'ts 


A ‘BI LENE, Kans, 


By permission we refer to a. W. A. Welsher, D.D.., 
Baptist Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly Chairman 


| Solid Iowa Investments. 


| Executive Committee Missionary Board, and Rev. J. 
W. Goodlin, ex-Secretary, York, Pa 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT UO. 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 Devonshire St... Boston. 


. T. BARTL ETT, Ass’t Sec. 

Jo REFERENC ES: am Wm. L. Gage, D.D., 
Hartiord, Conn.; M, E. Gates, Ph.D., 1, D., Pres’t 
Rutzger’s College, New Brunswick ‘Impor- 
ters’ and Traders’ Nat’l B’k., N. ys First Nat'l 
B’k St. Paul; THE INDEPENDENT, N. Y. Twelve years 
in the business. Teachers and Ministers can DOUBLE 
their yearly income by investing their savings with 
me. All are pleased with my loans and manner of do- 
ing business. Circular and new map of Dakota sent 
FREE to any who have funds to loan. Address E. P. 
GATES, Pres’t. Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, D. T. 
(Mention this paper.) | 


H. E. BALL, Pres’t. 


Western Mortgages. Get the Best, 
T. B SWEET, Pres., Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres, 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


| TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 
} Every loan made is carefully tus 
Examiner sent from the office of my company 
P'the pa a salary and not a commission. His re’ 
t od by connected with the loan, are care- 


r 
who is 


an officer < the Company before 
Fifteen " 


Banks 


ee 


on 

Congress + Geo, M. Stearns, 
r. “Philadelphia office, 7" ‘Wain ut Street, 
‘Wood, Manager. 
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A. §. HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and seld DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 


— igeal Estate worth 
the loan, and held by the 
Mercantile | Trust Company of New York, 

stee also by the entire paid-up capital 
of, $1,000,000. 


It_also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT, (irst mortgages on Kansas City business a 
erty and improved farms in KANSAS and MISSO ra. 

Call at office or write for full particulars to 
ROLAND R,. CONKLIN, Secretary, 
Equitable Building, New York, 
Mipeers. surge y nnan, rovidence, 

o Aes Shrigley »411 Walnat St., 

Phi iladelphia, P a. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmas 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


R IN SECURITIES, 
127 we = = Street, Kansas City, Me, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in rea) estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investors.’ 


5% GOLD INVESTMENT. 


bentures issed by the Iowa Loan and Trust 
Co., principal and semi-annual interest, payable in 
Gold Coin at the Chemical National Bank, New York, 
where the Bonds are well known, are now ‘among the 
most desirable securities offered for investment, be- 
ing secured by first mortgage upon Real Estate in lowa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 
loaned, and steadily increasing in value. Prudent in- 
vestors, who look first for safety rather than a high 
rate of Interest, should give these debentures a careful 
investigation before emical elsewhere ; they can be 
obtained at Hs Chemical National Bank, Morton, 

. Dewing & Son, New York Cit: r+ 
F. H. Smith, B No. 29 La Temple, Boston; J. F. 
Walker, South Berwic . Payson ‘k Co., 
Portland, Me.; Elliott & hyder, Manchester, N. H.; 3 L. 
D. Sanford, Bri Ldgeport, ¢ Jonn.; 8. Southworth, Geneva, 
N. ; Lamprec t Brothers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sore fuller information a a, to either of the "above, 
or address the Home Office, Des Moines, lowa. Cor- 


respondence Bilictted. 
JOHN M, OWE BS, H, A, COFFIN, 
Treas, 


A sou jf} PER CENT 


Estate, a rov- 1 by Tocoma National 
Bank. BEST or Re FERENCES EAST AND WEST. Cor- 
respondence Solicited 

Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


Entrance through the Bank, 
ma mortgages on improved 


* NET , 
innesota and Da- 


kota, worth from H too 6 i the mercpage. Six 
ears in business and no foreclosures. Interest 
gins as soon as draft is received. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for circular, references and 
sample forms. 
D.D.WEBSTER,Grand Forks, Dakota, 


quitable : 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $600,000 
DEBENTURES and 


Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 


OFFICES. REFERENCES. | 
NEW rant 208 eeetereyy 
BOSTO Court Stree’ 
PHILADELPHIA. 1128. ‘ith St. | 7th Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, 1th & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 


For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


OCMMAERB.cccce codccccccccscccccsccgsvonsssoes $250,000 


THE CITIZEN'S BANK, 


of Minneapolis, Minn. 
DEALS IN 
FIRST-CLASS WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 


STOCKS, BONDS, 
Minneapolis Mortgages. 


Rates from 5 to 8 per Cent. 


SEND | FOR CIRCULAR. 
0 
6 ol 
es. 


BONDS, 
LOANS, 


Ms 




















ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 





OHIO CITY AND F 
VE BROTHERS, Telede, Ohio, 
bert & Co,, 43 Devonshire St, Boston. 


6° 
First Mortga 
GOOD AS GOLD BONDS. 
Be Gi 


Cc. 
Ww. AW. 


. PARKS, Pres. Western Manager. 
W. MASON, Treas. -—. Eastern Manager, 
L. R. SMITH, Cashier. 


COMMONWEALTH LOAN & TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, $100,000. 


Eastern Office, 131 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Office, Kansas City. 


Negotiates and deals in first maxtesene on as on farm ona 
city Tops y in Eastern Kansas 
sourk iding 6, 6 1-2, 7 per cent, net to cto the ~~ 


Principal and Interest payable at the Com- 
pany’s Boston Office 


Send for our Descriptive Book for Paventems, pea 
references. Inquiries ry mail promptly answered. 


THE UNITRD STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING), 
Ne. 1 Broadway, New York, 


Ge =. ...:-:..1- see $500,000 
Surplus..... .........---.-ee0es 500,000 
LOGAN C, MY BRA ¥, erysifee 


SHE ‘ERMAN, Cashier. 
Si. HOYT, Jr., ‘Asst. Cashier. 


Transacts a General Banking Business, 
DIREC TORS 
LOGAN C. MURRA J.W. DRE 
CHAUNCEY .; DEPEW. CYRUS Ww. FELD. 


GORKIS K. YDLE 
Cc. R. Hickox JAMES W. ALEXANDER. 
W. PEARSALL. 


7% SAE 


INVESTMENT. 


Loans on choice Dakota Farms in the Red 
mivee and Goose River Valleys, worth three 

to six times the amount of loan, Re, -% = 
tablished 1881. No inv 4-4 ever oO pay 
wait for interest, ortake land, Farm ‘aaas for reals 
to settlers and others. Best of references. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
(N. K. waar wr & CO.) 
S. EDWARDS, Cashier. 
Mayville, Traill Co., Dakota. 

paraine HOUSE OF — “ 

HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
13 AND 15 BROAD ST. 

(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 

Interest allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 


mand. 

Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, aaa 
sions, and Petroleum for investment or on marge 

Priv ate wire to C hicago, Boston, and Philad phia. 


FARM 
% LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER, COLO., 

Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 

proved farms worth three to five times the amount of 

the am Interest 8 per cent., payable semi-annually 

by coupons. Interest and principal collected and re- 

mitted by us without charge. 

Ali loans receive our careful personal super- 
vision, All titles approved by our attorne) 

Seven per cent. loans on_ choice “ad Cc ity prop- 
erty. County and School Bonds for sale. 

Parties wishing to make investments can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North America, New 
York, for our credit. Write ~ particulars, 

Highest references east and 

HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, Denver, Cole, 


NV EST:.. Through the 
und and Reliab 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE co. 
FM. PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. “gccretane 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


07 





The Choicest Ist Portea ee Farm Loans, also 
Ten Year Deben 


the 

8 ntures, based upon its 
aapltal s and Assets of over Ne 

y Bo coder nee with absolute satis- 

faction to over * 1500 Investors. Send for crea 

forms and cuit information. Branch Ofices in N.Y. 

albany. N.Y.OMee, 1 87 B'way.C.C.Hine & Son Agi 


Per Cent, Guaranteed. Conservative In- 
vestments in First Mortgage Farm Loans 
in Minnesota and Dakota, with principal and in- 
| #terest Guaranteed. C ommenced business in 
| 1880, and incorporated in 1854, with a paid-up capi- 
tal of 50,000 to do a general banking and invest- 
ment business, and have invested over $1 600,090 
for Eastern banks and individuals without loss. 
confine our loans to the Red River Valley, within om 
control of our centrally located office. h the Dakota 
side our field embraces the six Red River Valley 
counties (or bye farmers and | “ img art of 


LAR: 
8 |o 


P 
32>) 000 surplus, wit 
akota, offer tirst 
Mortgage Farm Loans in oo ‘Minn., Dakota, and 
Neb., both Principal and Interest Guarantee 
‘Also 6 per cent. we Bonds (obli ations. of the 





forme 
pa and references. DA KOTA INVE 
COMPANY, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


.«: - 


Company), running 10 years, secured Mortgage 
joans, — with the Mercantile Trust Co t 
lso issues Demand Certificates of Depos' 


z 5 + cent. interest. 


ences. 
E. S. Ormsby. Pres., Emmettsburg, Iowa, 
A. L, Ormsby, V.-Pr., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Established 


REAL ESTATE 80UGH7, 2a4 SOLD 
PROPERTY RENTED 


remittances made promptly. 


Write for pamphlet and ion 





and cared 
for,and 


TAXES — 4 assessments looked after and 
LOANS on First Mortgage for aterm of years 


* carefully negotiated. 


COOD OPENING 
For a Bank of $20,000 or $25, and for a Hardware 
Store of $8,000 or ‘$10, 0. ‘or all information apply to 
K. K. K., office of THE INDEPENDENT, New Yo 








Nk, 128 BROADWAY, ee YORK, April 22d, 
1887. * a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this 
day, a dividend o THREE C AND ORE ALY ie PER 
on the capital stock of this bank 


‘able to stockholders on the SECOND (34) OF MAY 





OX. 
Transfer books close to-day and reopen May Sth, 
prox. 
DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier, 
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Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THE course of business in the market for 
dry goods has been uneventful throughout 
the past week, and has generally ruled 
quiet, with the volume of new business of 
moderate proportions. 
of spring and the hesitation and uneasi- 
ness that has been caused by the 
able influences that have been experienced 
through the friction of the Inter-State 
Commerce law with the transportation of 
goods, are reasons given for the quiet that 
at present controls the market. There isa 
probability; however, of sume exaggera- 


| grades. 
early delivery are quiet at first hands, but | 


THE. I NDSF E NDENT. 


sition, with 


Dress goods, sackings, etc., for 


meeting with fair sale in jobbing quarters 


| Plain Jersey cloths in blacks, blues and 


| 


unfavor- | 


tion in throwing too much of the blame | 


upon the inauguration of the new law, as 
in many departments trade 
cause of the liberal stocks that were pur- 
chased during the past two months, and a 
disposition of buyers to await the opening 
of the water freightways for cheaper rates. 
Notwithstanding there 
grumbling, the situation is most promis- 


1S 


ing, and the wants of the consumer are in- 
creasing on every hand, which would in- 
dicate a lively time in the market, 
near future. Throughout the week there 
was but little animation in the local mar- 
ket, yet a fair amount of seasonable goods 
was disposed of as a result of new busi- 
ness. Selections by package buyers on the 
spot were mainly restricted to a few spe- 
cialties in spring and summer goods re- 
quired for the renewal of assortments, but 
there was a very fair inquiry for some de- 
scriptions of fabrics adapted to the coming 


season, and considerable orders in this 
connection were booked by the commission 
houses. The situation in the jobbing 


branches of the trade is substantially un- 
changed, business having continued mod- 
erate in all departments. The tone of the 
market is generally steady, and stocks of 


desirable staple cotton goods, ginghams, 
wash dress fabrics, etc., are exceptionally 


small for the time of year, dress and sta- 
ple ginghams in particular being actually 
scarce in the hands of both agents and 
jobbers. 
COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS, 
Staple cotton goods have been in light 
demand from manufacturers, 
jobbers being pretty well supplied for the 
present. 
firm, and prices of the 
makes are steadily maintained and stocks 
are exceptionally small for the time of 


owing to 


most desirable 


year. Bleached shirtings are in light re- 
quest, us are wide sheetings, cambrics, 


is quiet be- | 


The backwardness | 


browns remain well under the control of 
orders, and additional liberal sales of fan- 
cies in checks are also reported; boucles, 
however, remain quiet. Very little interest 
is shown in flannels or blankets, and few 
sarly orders for heavy shawls are placed. 
Agents report a light business in cotton 
hosiery and spring underwear, and a fair 
number of orders for wool hosiery and 
heavy shirts and drawers are being placed 
by large jobbers and the furnishing goods 
trade. Cardigan jackets are meeting with 
a fair share of attention from early buyers, 
and some makes are well under the con- 
trol of orders. Jerseys are doing fairly 


| well in some quarters, and many novelties 


considerable 


in the | 


| placed for 


in these goods are shown by manufactur- 


ers and commission houses, 
FOREIGN GOODS. 

A little more interest has been displayed 
in this department by buyers on the spot, 
and a fair trade has been experienced in 
cashmeres and some fancies in checks and 
mixtures. Dress goods has also attracted 
more attention than has been experienced 
for some time past. Silks, satins and vel- 
vets remain quiet, with the preference in 
favor of the blacks rather than the colors. 
Corduroys continue in very good demand 
(for later delivery), and agents of some 
popular makes report that the orders 
cardinal and dark shades in- 
dicate fully as good a trade the coming 


| season as was experienced during the past. 


| in 
| prices, 


Housekeeping linens meet with fair sales 
package forms at generally steady 
and there is about the average 
movement of handkerchiefs and piece 
goods. White goods, laces and em- 
broideries continue rather quiet, with the 
demand mainly for a few specialties. 
imports of dry 
the past week and since January 1st,1887, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the last two years: 


For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port.. $2,018,645 $2,574,608 
Thrown on market.... 2,082,055 2,292,560 

_ . Since Jan. Ist. 
| Entered at the port... 44,208,800 40,599,547 


The tone of the market continues | 


Thrown on market.... 44,716,227 40,889,721 





ORIGNATOR 


oF 


High Class Tailoring 


roR 


| Gentlemen’s and Ladies "Wear 


corset jeans and sateens, and prices are | 


without quotable change, and for the most 
part steady. Cotton flannels are heavily 
sold ahead by agents, and prices remain 
very firm. Denims, cheviots, ticks, checks, 
stripes and other colored cottons continue 


in steady but moderate demand by jobbers | 


and cutters, and white goods 
fairly active in jobbing circles. 
ginghams were eagerly sought after 
package buyers, there was a steady 
demand for staple checks and fancies; but 
very few goods of this class can be had for 


Dress 


by 


are 
and 
prompt shipment, nearly all leading makes 


Fancy ** crinkles ” 
Seersuckers 


being ‘sold to arrive. 
were in moderate request. 
continue well sold up by agents. 
stripes are doing well in some quarters, 
and corded effects, bourettes, jacquards, 
etamines, etc., are in steady request by 
jobbers and retailers. There was a light 
demand at agents’ hands for small dupli- 
cate parcels of seasonable all-wool, 
ted and fancy cotton dress fabrics, anda 
fair share of attention was bestowed upon 
fall descriptions by intending buyers. The 
jobbing trade in dress goods was some- 
what irregular, but a fair distribution was 
made by a few of the leading houses. 
WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

The business of this department par- 
takes of the same condition of quietness 
that permeates the trade at the present 
time, and men’s wear goods have not been 
in demand to the extent that was antici- 


pated. There isa strong feeling of confi- 
dence, however, in an early increase in 


the demand, and the market can he said 
to be fairly steady in tone. 
ders for certain popular patterns of fancy 
worsteds and cassimeres were given, with 
an increase of interest manifested by buy- 
ers. Overcoatings and satinets move fair- 
-y, and Kentucky jeans remain in-good po- 


and scrims | 


Tufted | 


wors- | 


Moderate or- | 


AT MODERATE CHARGES. 


‘6th Avewte, bet. 14th and 15th Streets, 


Our New Spring and Summer Stock of 
Woolens represents the Largest and Most 
Varied Collection of Fine Novelties ever Im- 
ported into this Country, 

Avoiding the two extremes in tailoring, deceptive cheap- 
ness and fancy high prices, 
First-clast made Garments at consistent charges. 

Send for one of our Illustrated reports ot 
Spring and Summer Fashions for Gentle- 
men’s and Ladies’ wear, Published by 

DELURY, 


214 6TH AVE., 
Second Door Above 14th Street, 
OPEN EVENINGS, 


our principle is to furnish 





9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. * 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 

is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS, 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, 


prices firm for Soni all | 


New York City, 








The | 
oo at this port for | 





| 
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ESTABLISHED 1840, 


JONES’ 


Cor. 19th St. & 8th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
IN BUSINESS IN THE SAME LOCALITY FOR 
NEARLY 


HALF A CENTURY. 
Special this Week. 


SAVE 2 PER CENT. BY BUYING HERE. 


OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS 
RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION. SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED. 


CARPETS, 


SPRING PATTERNS. ASSURED BAR- 
AIN CARPETS, CHOICE DESIGNS, 
‘ NEW PATTERNS, _85c. 
ON 


DY BRUSSELS 
RY ort WILTO 
VELVETS, BEST QUALITY GUARANTEED AT 
0. ING AR My a CHOICE STYLES. 
OIL, CLOTH: ANCY CHINA MATTINGS, 
lic. YD. $6.00 ROLL. DAGHESTAN SMYRNA VEL- 
VET AND BRUSSELS RU 


UPHOLSTERY. 


TURCOMAN. CURTAINS, 3 YDS. LONG. 
PAIR. LACE CURTAINS, 3 YDS. LONG 60c. pain. 


FURNITURE. 


NEW 


wABLOR SUITES PIECES RAW SILK TRIMMED 
H SILK PLU: 0 UPW -WARD. BEDROOM 


RS, J 
LOUNGES $7.50. ABLES, AIRS, E 
oe C ABINETS, ETC. MIRRORS, BEDDING, ETC., 
ETC. 


Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES AND SPECIAL BAR- 
GAINS FOR OUT-OF-TOWN PURCHASERS. 


OWEN JONES’ SONS, 
19th Street, Cor, Sth Ave. 


FINE NEW 


CHINA 
MATTINGS, 


5.000 ROLLS 


In stock and ready for im- 
mediate delivery. Owing to 
the heavy arrivals, we have 
bought these goods largely at 


| duction at much less than cost, 





and offer them at alower price 
than ever before known. Fan- 
cy, Damask and White, joint- 
less and jointed. 


ALSO 
A full stock of Housekeeping Dry 
Goods, Blankets, Mattresses, Oil 


Cloths, Window Shades, etc., at ex- 
tremly low prices, 


H. P. WILLIAMS, & CO., 
250 Canal Street, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTRE 


B.L.Solomon’s 
Sons, 


NOW RETIRING 


FROM THEIR 


RETAIL BUSINESS, 


afte sTILL OFFERING 


STREET. 


IMMENSE BARGAINS IN 
PORTIERE CURTAINS 
AND 


FURNITURE TAPESTRIES. 
MADRAS, COLBERT, CLUNY, TAMBOURD, AND 


EVERY VARIETY OF WHITE CURTAINS AT 
SPECIAL PRICES TO CLOSE OUT ABOVE LINE 


TABLE AND PIANOCOVERS 


FRENCH CRETONNES AND CREPES SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED FOR SUMMER RESIDENCES. 


UNION SQUARE AND 16TH STREET. 


THE 





GREATAMERICAN 


sy 
to get orders for ont cele! 





| Te * and ing? 
Powder, and secure a beantif 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
a Set, Dinner pt Gold Band 
| let Set, Watch, Castor, or 
cbster’ « ee Dictionary. sa For 
éhem 
P. 0, Box 288. Te 















Upholstery Goods. 


W.&J. Sloane 


showing all the latest 
shades and combinations in SILK 
PLUSHES, SILK DAMASKS, 
BROCATELLES, SILK AND 
WOOL TAPESTRIES, SILK 
AND LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 

Also, a splendid collection of 
FRENCH CRETONNES in new 
designs and colorings especially 
adapted for the furnishing of 
COUNTRY HOMES. 


Broadway, (8th and 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND ELEGANT LINE OF 


Are now 


NOVELTIES IN WILTONS, GOBELINS, MO- 
QUETTES. VELVETS, BRUSSELS, ETC., IN EX- 
CLUSIVE STYLES, EVER OFFERED TO THE 


PUBLIC, ALL AT EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES. 


VELVETS. 


1,000 PIECES ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS AND 
EQUAL TO THE ORIGINAL ENGLISH VELVETS, 
AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THEIR ACTUAL WORTH. 


BODY BRUSSELS. 


CELEBRATED ENGLISH MAKES, PATTERNS 
THAT WE SHALL NOT DUPLICATE, TO CLOSE 
OUT QUICKLY AT LESS THAN COST OF 
IMPORTATION 


INGRAINS. 


1,000 CHOICE DESIGNS, BEST EXTRA SUPER IN- 
GRAINS, NEW WEAVE, AT REMARKABLY 
LOW PRICES. 


MATTINGS 


CHINA AND JAPANESE (STRAW) MATTINGS 
(OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION,) IN RARE 
AND NOVEL EF¥YECTS, STYLES NOT TO BE 
FOUND ELSEWHERE. 
WHITE FROM $5 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
RED CHECK AND FINE FANCY PATTERNS, 
FROM #8 PER ROLL. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & Ci. 


SIXTH AVE.,AND 13TH ie = - Y. 


SILK DEPARTM ENT. 


MESSRS. 


James McCreery & Co. 


have selected several large lots of 
Rick Silk and Velvet Novelties, in 
Figured, Striped and Plaid effects, 
which they will offer during this 
month from $1 to $2 per yard; 
they have been originally sold at 
from $2 to $5. 

Orders by mail receive careful 
and prompt attention. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO,, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST.,N. Y. 





COO) SENSE 


fy TS. | 
; THOUSANDS NOW IN USE, 
i ph Fe 
Buttons at front instead 
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—, Good — 
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Ridley’s 


GRAND 8T.,, NEW YORK. 


Black Dress Goods. 


All-wool French Cashmeres, 40 inches wide, at 59c_ 
a yard, worth 75c.; 46 inches wide, 89c., worth $1.25. 

42-inch All-wool Armures, 79c.; worth $1.00. 

40-inch All-wool Drap d’Alma, 89c.; worth $1.25. 

44-inch All-wool Canvas Etamine, 69c.; worth $1.00. 

42-inch All-wool Buntings, 59c.; worth 85c. 

40-inch All-wool Lace Buntings, 37}¢c.; worth 59c. 

40-inch All-wool Serges, 59c.; worth 75c. 

THE WIDTHS QUOTED ABOVE ARE 
CORRECT AND PRICES VERY LOW. 
100 pieces All-wool Fancy Suitings, 37c.; worth 5é6c . 

50 pieces of All-wool Hair-Line Stripes, 2%c.; worth 


UPHOLSTERY. 


100 styles fancy, 40-inch Madras Draperies, llc. a 
yard. 

25 pieces 50-inch new styles and colorings in furni- 
ture coverings, 50c. a yard. 

32-inch Turkish Draperies, at S0c. a yard. 

50-inch Tinseled Chenille Cross Stripes, 9c. a yard. 


PARASOLS. .- 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
STOCK 


At Lowest Prices. 


Lace Covered Parasols $3.50, $5.00 to $20.00. 

Satin Parasols, Lace Edge, $2.00, $3.50 and $5.00. 

Satin Coaching Parasols, all shades, $1.50. 

Fine Satin Coaching Parasols, with tips and tassels, 
$2.00 

Fancy Satin Coaching Parasols, $1.50, $2.00, $2.95. 

Bayadere Stripe Parasols at $3.50, and $4.75. 

Fine all Silk 24-inch Sun Umbrellas with natural 
Celluloid and Silver handles at $1.87; worth $2.50. 

Misses fine Satin Coaching Parasols, all colors, $1.50. 

Children’s Parasols, 21c. and 25c. 

Children’s Satin Parasols, 50c., 75c. and $1.00. 


Millinery Novelties 


IN ALL THE LATEST MATERIALS. 


FLOWERS, 
RIBBONS, 


LACES, 


In all colors, patterns and qualities. 


Fashion Magazine, 
Spring Number, 146 Pages, Now Ready. 


Contains, besides many pages of interesting litera- 
ry matter an Illustrated Price-List of the Goods con- 
tained in our ‘fty-two departments with the low- 
est New York prices. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


SOLICITED AND CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. 
Samples Free on Application. 


ROWARD RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311 1-2 TO 321 GRAND ST., 


58 to 70 ALLEN, 59 to 65 ORCHARD STREET, N. Y. 


Weekly Market Heview. 





WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Saturday, April 25d, 1887. 


COFFEE. 
<5. ona noncd dritenseesetnecesess 26 @28 
— lsiabanacicinarasesdeadounsccunediwel 23 @26 
I wis ciccawsnandines- 4: vue ehind 21 oon 
RRR IE Sener Oe +4 | 
RE i a ER See aes ee 1 y 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest............... 18 @5 
Japan, * EOE: 17 @50 
Young Hyson, i Ee TE AIR: 14 @70 
yson sg  . eapeanesneemetl 14 @0 
English Breakfast, “ ...........00-. 18 @65 
SUGAR. 
ee IE, 6 sis ic. on ede ccsesuseesess @a— 
ES och cc dieespatwedeeedebunvendesas —@ 


Powdered 
Granulated, Standard. . a 
_ ? SSE - BE 
RE SR «inc nacicdtooseneeneed ane _— 
ET BD vane ce cngesheviaetsapiocnet 
Brown 


$8 SSRs 


= 
caw 














FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. 1, # bbl. 
md l loucester Ne a 
Codfish, bone 60 tb. box: 
“ a 1D Ti 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, 
Herring, Medium, scaled, 


BUTTER. 
Gilt Fresh crm’y, tubs............. = 
ey ttt ae Nepenbalaaanate: 25 
Costco Dairy, tu 


(200 lbs).... $24 00 











y ea 

Pineapple, large size, 4 in case......... - 
neapple, small size, 4 in case......... — @3 2 

Schweitzer, American, # D............ 1 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Paten 
highest Dl <i sadinadie- aiiyt -sareabaio 
Perfection - 
Mie ee ree, ati mreeeeteserers 
New 


ss 


15 


> 

> 

al 

a 

d 

s 

2 

> 

2. 

o4 

@® 
fzars 

=] 

€ 

al 

= 

a 

8 
anni 
RRSSSEREE 


y 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-h 


PE AERO RIE 2 90 
Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn..... 3 75 
GRAIN. 

WHEAT: 

ED ions <ceseucpaceecd $— 9% @S— 954% 
MRE ics esmtahiond -— RYQ — 9514 

CE cnccucnenepebsne avon — @— 4% 

‘ORN : 

DT. \csietsesnaedwods —4 @— 
8 ERE —— @— 49% 

_  —s«»s_—“ésdS MR aS re —— @-—5l 

, et nee ree —-— @-8 

ed. 





MILL FEED. 








(We quote per 100 lbs.) 
; 95 
— & 
10 
@ 16 
@ — % 
@ — % 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 lbs...... ....8— 8 @ — 8 
Hay, No. 2, oe” wstcceaoaie — 7 4 — 75 
ee OC cacennee — 0 — 6 
Hay, Shipping > | daniel weuieeee -—- @-— 
Hay, Clover ss \ ea ecaaiar —4 @— 
Tey, Geeeenmmin eg lw... ccceses —5 @— eo 
Hay, salt ~ bes —6 @— 
Straw, long - @— & 
Straw, short eS @—- — 
Straw, Oat peg @— 
Straw, Wheat * @ — 4 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid.............. 18K%@— 
GE EEE PR EEE EO 124@18 
Western, fregh-laid............ccccccceee — @l 
pF si RT 18 @) 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice.................. 10 @l4 
Philadel eS 30 @60 
State and Western Springs. 
|” ER 






Spring Ducks.... 
Geese 











8744@ 8 00 
250 @2% 
200 @2 50 
20 @ 459 
-— $ 250 
10 @125 
2 00 @ 2 50 
o. a 2 50 
Parsni bbl : ii ¢ 2 95 
‘arsnips, per bbl....... Mee 75 
Cranberries, Jerséy, per crate.... —— @3 
Radishes, per 100 bunches........ — 8% @10 
ae | Sa 200 @3 00 
sD ee 8 00 @ 6 00 
Rhubarb, per 100;..............00- — 6 00 
Asparagus, per doz. bunches..... 80 @70 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Oranges, Fla., choice to fancy, per 
a aera stinks aaxteentes eres $3 50 @6 00 
Strawberries, per qt................ b @ # 
Apples, Baldwin, per bbl........... 550 @A 00 
~ reenings, per bbl......... 450 @5 00 
“ — Russets, per ee 350 @4 00 
6-5 =) aes 250 @ oo 
Pecans, per Ib..... 3 RES hea 10%@ 16 
° DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, ins dcasiansones. cet tusines 5 @6 
. ide iti inant ctmne Gina 5 5% 
oN Sn Se 12W@13i¢ 
PRON, BOGE o> 606s csc vccncccccesecens 15 weit 
. Sc domtwngnnexeanaweill 4 
= OU” ee —@— 
NE ras ndvh cata mba vaduned 10 @12%% 
act nanpuGuseeens sagas a _— 
Raspberri 18 @18% 


KTS chevdiatiewsieaencdinaeed 
Whortleberries 


WOOL MARKET. 


Oun10, PENN., and W. Va.: 
x % and above, Washed Fleece pate 82@35 


7 ie ee. ee ees 
No. 2. ? 9 CG OE 
New Yor«K Strate, MicH., WIs., AND IND.: 
X, and above, Washed Fleece........... $1 
No. 1. 5m TT” apiece Batted 37 
No. 2. a * 


TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior..................... 36@A2 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washed......... 
NA unwashed ..... 
OREGON AND SOUTHERN STATES: 
Unwashed clothing t 
combing 












TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 

“ Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. - 


Engravers’ PRPRE Ex ) Machinis 
ast cer, FUL DUTOH Sts., N. Y¥. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE LARGEST, THE ABLEST, AND THE BEST RELIGIOUS AND 
LITERARY WEEKLY. 


Special Announcement. 


Arrangements have been made that justify the promise that the columns of THE INDE- 
PENDENT for the coming year will be far more interesting, instructive and attractive, in 
= particular than ever before. 

“ed following is a partial list of the contributions that will appear. 
articles, 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


BY 


F. D. HuntineTon, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 

TuomAs M. CLARK, D.D., LL.D., —- of Rhode Island. 

HOWARD OsGoop, D.D., of Rochester, N. Y. 

Pror. WM. M. TAY Lor, D.D., of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 

A. J. GorDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., Church of Disciples, Unitarian, of Boston, Mass. 
W. R. HuntTINGTON, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

W.S. RAINsForD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

JoHN HALL, D.D., LL.D., of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 
HowARD Crosby, D.D., Fourth Ave. Presbyterian Church, of New York. 
THEODORE L. CuYLER, D.D., LL.D., Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian Church, of Brook 


lyn, N. Y. 
T. T. MUNGER, D.D., of the United Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn. 
DANIEL CURRY D.v., LL.D., Editor Methodist Review, of New York. 

ProF. GEORGE R. Crooks, D-D., LL.D., Drew Theological Seminary. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR ey | Bishop of Africa. 
ALEXANDER McKenzix, D.D., First Con gational Church, of Cambridge, Mass. 


We will publish 


Pror. H. E. Jacons, D.D., Lutheran, of Philadelphia. 
} JOHN H. VINCENT, 


.D., of Plainfield, N. J. 
GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D., Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, of Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 
Joun ¥. Hunet D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
RANDOLPH S. FosTeER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


F. W. ConRaD, D.D., Editor Lutheran Observer. 


Dr. HALL will write a series of articles on Christian Work; DR. OsGoon, on the Higher 
Biblical Criticism ; DR. PENTECOST, on Revivals; Dr. CUYLER, on Temperance; Dr. Vin- 
CENT, on the Sunday-School; Dr. JAcoBs, on the Obstacles to the Union of the Lutheran 
Bodies in America, and others on equally timely topics. 


SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC. 


PROF. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale College, will write a series of articles giving the con- 
servative and “‘ high economic” view of various social topics. 


PREs. JOHN Bascom, LL.D., of the University of Wisconsin, will write a short series of 
articles in answer to Prof. Simon Newcomb’s “ Plain Man’s Talks on the Labor Ques- 
tion, published in THE INDEPENDENT. 

A KNIGHT OF LABOR will write a short series of pow on the work of his Organization. 

PRES. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, will write from time 
to time on the political questions of the East. 

JUSTIN McCARTRY, M. P., will discuss any new 2 nag of the Irish question as they arise. 

| mee = ao 5 me of Paris, will continue his articles on the religious and political 

affairs of France. 


REFORMS IN JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 


THE INDEPENDENT will publish articles on this subject by 
JOHN M. HARLAN, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
STANLEY MATHEWS, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
SAMUEL F. MILLER, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Judge CHARLES ANDREWS, of S use, N. Y. 
Judge JOHN F. DILLON, of New York. 
Judge ROBERT EARL, of Herkimer, N. Y. 
Judge JOHN LOWELL, of Boston, Mass. 
Hon. DAvip DUDLEY FIELD, of New York. 


CRITICISM, ART AND TRAVEL. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will contribute a monthly article 
on Current Literary Tendencies. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will write a number of critical studies of 
— and Foreign Literature with especial reference to the future of our fiction 
and poetry. 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and the Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to write his monthly budget of ‘‘ English Notes.” 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, the best art critic of this country, will write three arti- 
cles a month for our de ment of “‘ Fine Arts,” and 

WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, will review the leading Art Exhibitions of England, in a 
monthly article, 

JOAQUIN MILLER and GRACE GREENWOOD will furnish articles of Travel. 

ANDREW LANG, the versatile author of Poems, Essays, Stories, and Novels, will write a se- 
ries of articles entitled ‘“‘ Letters on Literature.’”’ They will be written in much the 
sone style as his “ Letters to Dead Authors,” which were published and read so wide 

a year ago. 

EDMUND GossE, the well-known English Poet and Critic, will contribute a series of articles 
giving the quaint and odd history of certain old books, together with amusing gossip 
concerning their composition. R. GOSSE has been a life-long collector of rare books. 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. MITCHELL (IK MARVEL), RICHARD HENRY StTop- 
DARD and others, will write occasional articles. 


POETRY. 
We will publish Poems by 


SUSAN COOLIDGE. 

THE GOODALES. 

AUSTIN Dosson, of London England. 
GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 

Eric MAcKAY, of London, England. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 

PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, of London, Eng. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
MAURICE THOMPSON. 

EpitH M. THOMAs. 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

EDMUND GossE, of London, England. 
ANDREW LANG, of London, England. 


STORIES. 
on P. ROE will write a short serial for publication in THE INDEPENDENT, during 


IsaBeEL F. HApGoop, author of “Epic Songs of Russia,” and transl “ 
novels, will translate several short stories from the Russian, for THE INDEPENDENT”. 9 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, W. E. Norris, F. W. ROBINSON, JULIA SCHAYER 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD, JAMES PAYN, ROSE TERRY 
COOKE, and others, will furnish short stories during the year. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
One year, $3.00; for 6 months, $1.50; for 4 months, $1.00; for 3 months, 75 cents. Tw 
years, $5.00. Five years, $10.00. Any number over five at the same rate, invariably with 
one remittance. 


i unacquainted with THE INDEPENDENT will do themselves a kind 

sen ~ tog = cents for one month’s subscription, thus securing consecutive sunetembemet 

pe ae val em to judge of its merits and determine whether it is such a paper as wo 
t# Specimen Copies free. 


ar? ephenntptions to THE INDEPENDENT are stopped at the expiration of the time, paid 


THE INDEPENDENT, “* 
- 251 Broadway, N.Y, 


by 


for. 























24 (540) 


Jusurance. 


CREDULITY AND INCREDULITY. 


Ir is said that Mrs. Howe, ‘‘the banker,” 
whose renewal of operations in Boston 
lately ended in her abrupt disappearance, 
has joined the American colony of exiles 
in Canada. She served her term of impris- 
onment for swindling, resumed the fraud 
in the same manner and in the same city, 


and kept it up until she saw herself 
on the point of again becoming 
an object of public attention. 


Nothing could be simpler than her plan. 
She asked for deposits, offering large in- 
terest as the bait. 
per cent. a month—truly a delightful rate 
Who would not like to get 

would, for institutions 


of increment. 


it? Everybody 


THE 








They are easily led to believe that it is the 
salaries,the palatial buildings,the expenses, 
and the wholly mythical and unreal 
‘* profits” in life insurance which makes it 
cost in regular companies high; but the 
fact is that it is not the expense bug the 
mortality which makes the cast. If you 
are to draw out a thousand dollars, you 
must put in a thousand, or find somebody 
else to do that for you. 

The persistence and extent of credulity 


| are rather discouraging, and the moralist 


must admit that the blame is not all with 
the deceivers; for when men are too sharp 


and wary to believe honest presentations 


Recently it was seven | 


conducted by men offered to women notbh- | 


ing like it. And Mrs. Howe actually paid 


it—that is, some of her depositors received | 


some money at such rates, at which they 
were so moved that they deposited more. 
Latterly, she paid it in advance—that 
the oppressed woman whodeposited $100, 
received $21 in advance for a quarter’s in- 
terest, which was very simply arranged by 
depositing $79 actual cash and being credit- 
ed with $100, to be paid three months hence. 
An excellent business, truly; who would 
not like to borrow deposits largely on that 
basis, provided his morals are in a_ suffi- 
ciently low key. 

How Mrs. Howe could earn such rates 
her trustful depositors never inquired, Of 
course she must have some very profitable 
uses for money, but if she had found a 


is, | 


| about this list? 


very fat thing that was her affair: she | 


could pay the rates, for she said so, and, 


were there not people who had received | 


the interest? 
the astrologer class in point of morals, and 


The woman is on a par with 


perhaps a little above that class in point of | 


shrewdness to understand human nature; 
she could easily pay out of principal ex- 
travagant interest to those who insisted, 
until the top of the pyramid grew too 
much iarger than the bottom. She posed 
successfully as an interesting figure, if not 
as a martyr to the tyranny of the male 
sex, and the doughty woman who now, 
masquerading as ‘‘ Arthur Richmond,” 


wrestles vigorously and acidulously with | 


and matters of 
rushed forward to defend her. 
If the ground of defense was, or if it 


were now made to be, the comparative one 


statesmen statecraft, 


that women are not 


more credulous and | 


eager to be fooled than men, the facts | 


would show a close race between the sexes. 
Was anything worse than the success of 
Ferdinand Ward ever uncovered? That 
dazzling adventurer, the prince of ‘ pro, 


moters,” had nothing as a set-out but his | 


sublime impudence and his knowledge that 
if audacity and assurance go far enough 
they will carry temporary success; whether 
he fooled himself is only for conjecture, 
for no other minds can understand the 
workings of minds like his; but he certainly 
had the commanding art of fooling others 
and he had fathomed the cheat’s first rule, 
that an ordinary lie is suspected, but a 
tremendously big one paralyzes inquiry. 
Ward ‘ paid” interest out of principal; 
created fortunes in profits on the books for 
victims; returned them, when needful, 
some of their own money; and then took 
a deeper cut into their yielding pockets 
for afresh start. A project to sell the 
moon for sage 
wilder than his mythical 
which multiplied into profits with as many 
figures in a row as one pleased; yet who 
Who knew any- 
sought to 


ever saw those contracts ? 


thing of them; who know ? 


cheese could hardly be | 
“contracts,” | 


Either no such things existed, or there was | 


asystem of gigantic fraud in handling 
public money; yet what one of his victims 
did not seem rather to turn away from 
than to seek knowledge about the subject, 
as though the Pactolean stream would be 
dried up if a single ray of honest light 
ever reached it ? 

Yet there are many persons probably 
above the grade of intelligence of the 
victims of ordinary ‘‘ advertising” sharps 
who, nevertheless, fall victims to ‘‘ cheap” 
insurance while honestly desiring and 
intending to pay what is really necessary. 
The idea of paying perhaps a thousand 
dollars to be permanently issued for that 
sum strikes them as appallingly difficult. 


of facts and turn from them to swallow 
lies with an eagerness proportioned to 
their size, how is it in human nature to re- 
frain from hooking those who go about 
begging to be hooked? While people jump 
at offers of impossible interest and are ap- 
parently afraid to ask questions lest they 
discover the impossibility and be disap- 
pointed, how can it be strange that the 
wildest offers of insurance find takers? 
Hence it is useless to suppose that any 
‘*exposures ” of them will be finally effec- 
tual, until human nature changes. 
ite aa 


SOME “EXAMPLES.” 


THE following has been received: 

‘“*T inclose a circular giving a list, marked, 
of alleged mutual life insurance companies 
which have existed a long time. I have 
thought such a thing impossible, believing 
the assessments must eventually break such 
companies down. Can you tell me anything 
If it is a fraud, its exposure 
will help others who, like myself, are some- 
what confused by the confident assertions of 
the benefit life insurance companies.”’ 

The circular is a little: six-page ‘‘ folder” 
of the Royal Society of Good Fellows, 
which is in Providence and is not a band 
of roysterers who salute the small hours 
of the morning, but is the “ R.S. of G. F., 
safest, cheapest, and most economically 
managed society of its kind,” and the kind 
is assessment societies. Why anybody 
need be ‘*‘ somewhat confused” about it is 
strange, for its worthlessness is written on 
every one of the six pages of its circular. 
For instance, there are some illustrations 
of the cost of a $1,000 death benefit. 
Thus: 


“Age, 24. Assessment for $1,000, 15 cents. 
36x15=35.40 peryear. Expectancy of life, 
40 years. 40x5.40—3216, which would be the 
total cost for $1,000, 

Age, 34. Assessment, 20 cents. 36x20— 
$7.20. Expectancy, 33 years. 33x7.20—$237.60, 
which would be the total cost for $1,000. 

Age, 44. Assessment, 25 cents. 36x25— 
39.00. Expectancy, 26 years. 26x%9.00—$234.00, 
which would be the total cost for $1,000. 

Age, 54. Assessment, 58 cents. 26x58— 
$20.88. Expectancy, 18 years. 18x%320.88=— 
$375.84, which would be the total cost for 
$1,000.”’ 


The rates are rather heavily put up for 
age 54; but assessment societies, being 
themselves always young, love and prefer 
youth, and discourage association with 
the old. But what foolery these ‘‘illustra- 
tions” are! It appears from them that per- 
sons of 24, 34, 44, and 54 years, must pay, 
as above, for 185, 140, 111, and 48 years 
respectively, in order to put in $1,000. If 
the prospect of such long persistence is too 
faint, let us admit that all the Good Fel- 
lows, per their goodness, will live to be 
100; then the men who start in at ages 24, 
34, 44, and 54, paying as above, will pay 
in totals of $410.40, $475.20, $504, and 
$960.48. ‘It will be seen (adds this de- 
licious circular) that no member can live 
long enough to pay one-half the amount 
that their dependents would receive as a 
benefit upon the death of the member.” . In 
the name of common sense, who is to pay 
the other half? 

We should like to have the stupidest 
body of men outside of legislative halls— 
say the members of District Assembly No. 
49—grapple with this question, and fur- 
nish the answer. 

The “list” referred to consists of eleven 
names of English companies, alleged to be 
‘*a few of the many assessment societies 
which have been paying a benefit of over 
$1,000, on the death of a member, for over 
fifty years.” The explanation is simply 
that the list is a lie, although whether the 
Good Fellows’ writer originated it or copied 
it from some other good fellow is imma- 
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terial. The names are genuine, and the 
dates of organization are genuine, but that 
is all. The companies are old and well- 


| known mutual companies of Great Britain, 


one of them doing also a Fire business. 
They have fixed premiums and reserves, 
ample accumulations, and are simply reg- 
ular life insurance companies. Below are 
the names, with some particulars of their 
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condition at the end of 1885: 
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Here are some extracts from the ad- 
dress of the Chairman of the Scottish 
Provident at the annual meeting, held on 
the last days of last month: 


““We are approaching another investiga- 
tion, and I confidently anticipate a result 
satisfactory to all, believing, as I do, that 
the estimates on which the valuations of 
1880 were made have one and all been fully 
maintained. Let me notice these briefly. 

“There was, first, the estimate of mor- 
tality. We were among the first who 
adopted that more stringent table (the 
actuaries) at the investigation of 1873; and 
on the last occasion, 1880, we strengthened 
that table by an unusually large additional 
reserve, to guard against the eventual 
higher mortality resulting from recent se- 
lection; thus making our valuation a more 
cautious one than if it had been made on the 
more recent table. The second element is 
the rate of interest, and on the principle 
that ‘the estimates should, as nearly as pos- 
sible, agree with what was really to be ex- 
pected in the future, leaning always to the 
side of safety,’ we had no difficulty, on that 
as on previous occasions, in adopting 4 per 
cent., as is done by many of the best offices. 
The rate actually realized had been 41¢ per 
cent. The third element is the ratio of ex- 
penses. The office premiums contain in 
themselves a margin of 17 or 18 per cent. 
over the calculated rates—all of which was 
reserved at last investigation—while the 
actual cost of management has since then 
averaged less than 10 percent. In the pres- 
ent report you are told that the expenses of 
management were less than 9 per cent. of 
the premiums received in the year. In all 
respects, therefore, there is large margin of 
profit beyond the estimates. 

“Tt must also be kept in view that, over 
and alLove these cautious estimates, a third 
of the surplus (above £200,000) was reserved 
at last investigation to accumulate for the 
benefit of future participants.” 

Citing the names of these companies, 
which have definite premiums, definite 
reserves, and definite and growing assets, 
and which issue definite policies, as being 
assessment societies and as furnishing by 
their success evidence that little whiffets 
which openly announce that no member 
can put in half so much as he will take 
out, is like citing the Mutual Life, New 
York Life, and Equitable Life of this city 
to prove the same thing. The miracles 
recorded in the New Testament would be 
just as good evidence for the purpose, and 
they are still older. But of course no 
amount of ‘‘exposure” will make any 
difference. If the getters-up of assessment 
societies cannot get permission to use the 
names of well-known men as figure-heads, 
they take the names; their owners can 
publish the fact, but what good does that 
do? There is an old saying that a Lie will 
run across the country and back again 
while Truth is pulling his boots on. If 
these fellows could be prevented from 
printing the names of regular companies 
as assessment societies they would invent 
names for the occasion, which would an- 





swer as well. If hard enough pushed, 
they would put out a new multiplication 
table on the basis that 2 times 2 are 5, 2 
times 3 are 17, etc., and there would be 
people found to take it all in. 


i 
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IN MICHIGAN. 





SOME weeks ago, the action of the Michi- 
gan legislature in ordering an investiga- 
tion of the assessment societies in that 
state was noted. The report of the inves- 
tigating committee has now been present- 
ed, and it appears that the “graveyard” 
business which was so flourishing in Penn- 
sylvania only a few years ago has been al- 
lowed to quietly develop in Michigan. Most 
of the societies are found to be rotten and 
worthless, their certificates being generally 
of the purely speculative sort, written on 
the lives of persons without their knowl- 
edge. Policies have been issued on the 
paupers in the poorhouses, for the benefit 
of the superintendents of those institutions. 
Physicians have taken out policies on the 
lives of their patients. One member of 
the committee, in looking over a package 
of applications selected sixty-five located 
in his own village, thinking that he would 
apply the test in this way; he found only 
one-fifth of them even ostensibly signed 
by the applicant, and his attention was 
caught by his own name on three policies. 
Looking still further, he discovered that 
these had been written on the life of his 
own mother; the dates showed that at the 
time she was sick and likely to die, and 
some of her thrifty kinsmen had sought to 
profit by her expected death. 

In all this there is nothing unnatural; 
for thousands of persons never have any 
scruples at all as to their ways of getting 
money, and some who have scruples easily 
lead themselves to believe that there is no 
harm in their profiting by a death for 
which they are in no wise responsible. 
Yet the plain fact is that insurance with- 
out an “‘ insurable” interest in the prop- 
erty or life insured is the worst form of 
gambling; and in graveyard associations 
there are always some well-meaning per- 
sons involved, who are the victims of the 
gamblers; when the former insure fairly 
sound lives with honest intent, while the 
latter select paupers and other decrepit 
persons, the game is played with loaded 
dice and marked cards. It is not surpris- 
ing to read that the Michigan legislature 
will probably pass a regulative bill. 

The Baker Regulative Bill, already dis- 
cussed in this column, passed the Assem- 
bly in this state last week. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its mertts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B.EDCERLY, President. . 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


CINCINNATI, 0O., Dr, JOHN DAVIS, President. 


The Company invites attention to its popular poli- 
cies issued on the 


LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT PLAN, 


which combine present protection with future endow- 
ment benefit at ordinary Life Rates, The in- 
crease in new business written by the UNION CEN- 
TRAL in 1886 over 1885 was more than 60 per cent., 
and the largest increase percentage of any regu- 
lar life company in the United States, 
lor azencies address the Company, or 
COL. J. W. WOODs, M’g’r Eastern De artment, 
504 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
. keep their policies in 








force, 
See Charter. 
OFFICE: 


21 Courtlandt St. 
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THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


RIOHARD A. McOURDY, President. 


8 not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s pol2y says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.”’ This promise is guaranteed by gross assets 


" $114,181,963 


which ure nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab_ 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 





years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderfal Results 
of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City. became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 


Policy No. 11,798. 
Annual premium, $183.05. 


Amount, $5,000. 





Five-year Pe- 

riod ending Additions. 
35 $616 16 
- 1,259 59 
--» 1,511 89 
-+- 1,869 32 
- 1,317 04 
1,318 00 
1885 (two years)........... 538 00 
Post Mortem Dividend.............ssccecccesceee 109 00 
DE Biotic ciiccccescsccccesveicvesesecned $7,859 00 
ee i acbicircecevcdscensescisteeseet $5,000 00 
Total Claim Paid. ......cccccesssee coceved $12,839 00 
DORE PUG 6 ccecescecccccesccscesee 6,040 65 

Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
Miums received........ccccccccsesece 86,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endowment Claims Lately 
Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,625.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two 13-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
lith, 1856, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.54, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement: 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 

Period ending 





Additions. 





$603 64 

626 36 

526 34 

Dee Rs vcs cccccccasccsscbsveccscvevses $1,756 34 
i I iikcccienccccisnnacoevexexansdses 6,200 00 
Total amount received. .............sseees-eee $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following snows the growth of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 
years. 





Premi- New In- 

Assets. ums. ‘surance. 

$84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 

$6,830,240 15,092,719 28,299,218 

88,212,700 12,687,881 38,394,554 

91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700, 7: 

94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 

97,746,365 12,845,592 87,234,458 

bes - 100,912,245 13,457,928 57,820,597 
1884....... 103,585,301 13,850,258 24,687,989 
, ee 108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,594 
1886...... .. 00s 114,181,963 15,634,720 56,852,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 

Paid to policy-hold- 
ers Jor death 
claims, endow- 








Amount re- ments and pur- 
ceived from chased insurances 
DI ers. and dividends. 
$14,020,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
15,092,719 83 14,400,062 13 
12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,580 16 13,160,694 46 
12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,592 86 12,848,835 24 
13,457,928 44 18,959,360 51 
15,850,258 43 18,928,062 19 
14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 
15,654,720 66 13,129,108 74 
$154,840,371 06 $136,427,906 25 


The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that received, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- | 
pany, submit the following Statement of itsaffairs | 


on the 3ist of December, 1888. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 











uary, 1286, to 3lst December, 1886......... $3,009,250 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

SORMAEG, TTB. cc cc cccccccscccsoccessescccee 1,426,049 46 | 

Total Marine Premiums $5,205,290 9 9 | 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, _ 

1886 to 3lst December, 1886................ $5,817,999 £0 
Losses paid during the same 

POTEOE . oc ccccccvccccee cscccce 2,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 

TRPORANB. 00 cccccccccccsconce 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 

United States and State of New York | 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $9,282,375 60 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
CUIIGROTE Bhi ices csconsesecsovsccovpecesss 501,647 $1 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
ladies conscisisesncvececsauies 285,254 68 
BI dintnsindetsininsntehsénesemaniant $12, $12,444,511 | 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February vext. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1952 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, 5 H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW, FRED'K H. COSSITT, 
WM. STURGI VILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN _H. FIELD, JOHN ae 
JOSIAH O. L AMES G. DE F 

DMUND W. CORLIES, eg LEVERIC iy, 
ROBERT B. ee JOHN L. RIKER, 
WIL rr DEGROOT, : DENTON SMITH 
HORACE GRAY, GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC L, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, EDW’D PLOY Pa NEA, 
Cc, ANSO AR 





A. HAN W.H 
JOHN D. HEW eer. THOMAS MAITLA’ ND, 
WILLIAM H LBB. JNO. EDGAR JOHNSUN, 
HARLES P. BURDETT,IRA BURSLEY. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, "JAMES A. HEWLETT, 

GEORGE H. MACY. 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 








New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


pS Ae ene $18,627, 
na... 15931875 895 37 
Total Surplus......... $2,675,205 88 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 


rticipate in the Annual distri- 
bution of —. and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 180. 

Cash surrender Tee paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on wer pe 

Pamphlets e Mlory of the New Feature may be 
had on nies expla Com pany’s Office. 


_ POST: OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. Co., 

OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 


any canes r three years. 
ath Claims paid at once as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are recei at the Home Office. 

bsolue security, combined with the bag ‘= 
ality, assures the popularity and success of 
pany. 
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Old and Young. 


FORERUNNERS. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


ALL up and down the mountain sides, 
« And through the breezy hollow, 
‘The grasses grow, the leaf-buds blow, 
And blossoms soon will follow : 
They follow—they follow, 
On upland and in hollow ; 
The Spring is here—sweet pioneer ! 
And Summer soon will follow, 


Then Summer comes ; and overhead 
The nightingale and swallow 
Pursue their flight to airy hight, 
And call their mates to follow; 
They follow—they follow— 
On every hill and hollow 
The signs appear that Summer’s here 
And Autumn soon will follow. 
Then Autumn comes—the matron month, 
The reeds and stalks are holiow, 
The crops are in the barn and bin; 
The birds their leaders follow; 
They follow—they follow 
Sweet Orpheus and Apollo, 
And Boreas blows in a way that shows 
That Winter soon will follow. 


Then Winter comes with cloudy face 
Adown the hill and hollow ; 
And rain and sleet their marches beat, 
And snow and ice will follow; 
They follow—they follow— 
There’s no path through the hollow, 
But lo! ere long there’s the cuckoo’s song, 
And the Springtime’s sure to follow ! 
New YORK CIty. 
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ROSS THOMPSON. 


BY AGNES L. CARTER. 


Ross THOMPSON was the most promising 
young man of his class that it was ever 
my fortune to meet. He was quick of 
understanding, could perform any light 
mechanical work with an ease which 
looked like sleight of hand, and was par- 
ticularly clever at his studies, graduating 
with high honors from his university. 
His appearance was striking and attract- 
ive. Both face and figure were fine and 
noble, and might have satisfied a scupltor. 
He was graceful enough to lead off a 
dance in any drawing-room, though he 
possibly never entered one; and when he 
has set a chair for me, with his inimitable 
little bow, I have been unable to resist the 
feeling that it was acondescension. His 
thick black hair was always clipped as 
close as possible, displaying the form of a 
fine head and a commanding brow; the 
eyes were dark and velvety, with heavy 
lashes; the nose straight; the mouth deli- 
cate, firm, and quiet; the complexion a 
clear brown. He wore only a slight mus- 
tache. His prevailing expression was one 
of attentive thoughtfulness. 

With my father, who was greatly inter- 
ested in the young student, I attended the 
commencement at the university when 
Thompson graduated. I was a little girl 
of twelve or fourteen years of age, but the 
occasion was impressive to me, and I can 
well remember the young man’s animated 
address to his class, and the bright face 
he wore as he afterward listened, diploma 
in hand, to my father’s words of encour- 
agement. 

** You must remember, Ross,” my father 
concluded, ‘‘ that on your success, ulti- 
mately, and therefore on your prudence 
and industry immediately, will depend, in 
some measure, the future of many of your 
friends. You will be, in some sense, a 
pioneer; for, although much has already 
been conquered for you, you will find 
yourself handicapped, even yet, in the 
race.” 

“IT know that, sir,” was the cheery, 
courageous answer; “ but since you, and 
others like you, have given us such a 
chance and such a start, we cannot surely 
fail to find friends in the world, and to 
fight our way to position. Social preju- 
dice isn’t what it used to be, and things 
grow better every day.” 

How could there be a prejudice against 
such a face as that? thought I, looking 
up. Ross spoke with a peculiarly refined 
accent and enunciation, a sufficiently un- 
common thing at that university. His 
sister, a year earlier, had graduated from 
the Normal College of the city in which 
they lived, and was teaching in a small 
public school. She was a pretty, shy, 


_ 


bright-eyed girl, who stood quietly near 
during this conversation. I have seen her 
but once since that day, nor did I see her 
brother for eight or nine years; but we 
mentioned him frequently, and were ¢on- 
vinced that he was certain to distinguish 
himself, 

It is of no consequence what business 
or pleasure led Grandon and me, last year, 
to a large hotel in a certain inland city. 
We were accepted, instantly, as bride and 
groom, and, as we entered the dining- 
room the head waiter, with a marvelous 
flourish, swept us up to a disengaged 
table, and ‘‘ tucked in our chairs for us,” 
as Grandon expressed it, his own magnifi- 
cent self. Grand then devoted himself to 
the list of viands, which was placed, with 
another splendid flourish, upon a fanci- 
fully contorted napkin, while I took up 
my old amusement of watching the tricks 
and the manners of the fine corps of col- 
ored waiters who manceuvred and skir- 
mished about the large dining-room. One, 
who was almost white, came bearing down 
upon a neighboring table, with lofty ter- 
races and towers of small vegetable-dishes 
piled curiously upon his coat-sleeves; an- 
other, with the lordly air of a young 
prince, carried a round dozen of great 
goblets in his deft hands, while a constant 
procession went streaming through the 
swinging door which led to the kitchen, 
and out again at a corresponding door, all 
carrying at arm’s length, above their 
heads, perilously loaded trays, and mov- 
ing with wondrous speed and balance. 
Meanwhile, the shadow detailed for our 
service had filled our glasses, and bent in 
silent deference to receive an order. He 
was exceedingly quick, neat, and dexter- 
ous; he seemed to stand behind us, out of 
sight, and execute our orders by magic— 
presto, pass! and all was done. As he 
came across the room with our dessert, I 
chanced to look up, and our eyes met. I 
controlled a violent start. As for the 
waiter, he nearly overset his fragile load, 
and only saved it by a swift sidelong step 
and a well-calculated motion of the arm. 
For a full minute after my surprise, I 
could not trust myself to speak; then I 
turned, looked up into his face, and said 
quite naturally, 

“‘T didn’t notice that it was you behind 
me, Ross. I am glad to see you again.” 

‘*Thank you, Miss Frances. This is not 
a position in which you might have ex- 
pected to find me,” he replied, in the old 
low, rich voice. 

‘** But I wonder that you recognize me,” 
said I; ‘‘I was so young when you last saw 
me.” 

‘Yet you have altered very little,” he 
said, with that melancholy smile which 
characterizes the educated quadroon, ‘‘ex- 
cept to grow more like your mother. I 
hope she is in good health, Miss Frances; 
and your father?” 

It was because my interest was real, and 
not curious, that I ventured to question 
him a little. ‘‘ How long have you been 
here, Ross? I suppose this is merely a tem- 
porary position, is it not?” 

A spasm of pain crossed the dark face, 
but the brown eyes gazed steadily into 
mine, and he smiled again. 

“Tm afraid it is permanent, Miss 
Frances, unless the millenium should come 
in. It seems to be the best use to which I 
can devote my talents.” 

In my trouble and perplexity, I could 
say nothing; and presently he continued: 

“T have tried, Miss Frances! I really be- 
lieve I have done my best. But though 
the time has come when education is pos- 
sible, and almost easy, for my race, the 
time for our equality with the white man 
is very far distant. I don’t complain of 
that, I never supposed we should be 
allowed to do the work of gentlemen, and 
I knew we had no social standing what- 
ever; but I hoped we might soon gain equal 
wages for equal work, and not be cursed 
and bullied and treated like dogs. I be- 
lieved, when I left college, that I should 
have to fight my way through the world; 
but I did not know that I was to be shorn 
of my strength, and set to grind in the 
prison house.” 

He bit his lip, and drew down his brow, 
to control the working of his face. Then, 
suddenly, he recommenced, in the same 
low, quick, passionate tone: 





‘*‘Workingmen despise us and are jealous 
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of us. They will not work with a colored 
man, nor allow him to take a white man’s 
place. I tried it when I found it impossi- 
ble to do anything higher. I was in an 
engine-room last winter. I understood 
that engine better than the engineer; but 
I was only a fireman, with no hope of pro- 
motion, and I couldn’t endure the treat- 
ment, soI came here. In this field,” he 
added, looking round with a sad smile, 
‘‘we fear no rivals.” 

I encouraged him to enter into the de- 
tails of his struggle, and was satisfied that 
he had tried sincerely, and had been fairly 
defeated at every turn. He also told me that 
his sister had for several years been very 
happy in her position as teacher in one of 
the separate public schools provided for 
colored children. Then had come the 
much-lauded reform which closed the 
colored schools, and admitted the pupils 
into the same schools with their white 
neighbors. It escaped the notice of some 
zealous reformers that this plan threw the 
colored teachers out of employment, for 
their services were not welcome in schools 
of white children. In consequence of this 
oversight, the reform itself required 
reformation, and the old system was, to 
some extent, restored; but Lena Thompson 
was not among the reinstated teachers. 
She was earning a laborious living asa 
seamstress, 

** But why didn’t you let my father know 
of your difficulties? He would have been 
glad to do anything in his power to assist 
you.” 

‘*T beg your pardon, Miss Frances, but 
I doubt very much whether any assistance 
1s in your father’s power. It would only 
have been a trouble to him. The evil is 
deeper than a mere case of personal bad 
luck. It is the curse of Ham.” 

‘** Nonsense!” I exclaimed, with youthful 
vehemence. ‘‘ The curse of Eve was more 
authoritative than the curse of Ham; and 
look at me!” 

Ross gave me a look of mingled amaze- 
ment, pleasure, and admiration, but shook 
his head gravely. 

‘*TIs that really Ross Thompson ?” Grand 
asked me afterward; for he knew the man 
only by reputation. ‘ It’s a tearing shame, 
then, and a disgrace to the country.” 

When we reported the case to my father 
he fell into a state of wrath which quite 
suited me, until I discovered that his ire 
was turned against the luckless victim of 
circumstances, whose cause I was uphold- 
ing. 

‘*Has the man no common sense?” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Does he expect to jam in 
the thick end of the wedge first? Of course 
I helped to spoil him, by telling him that 
he was to be a pioneer of his race, and 
such stuff as that; but he was such a 
bright fellow one couldn’t help patting 
him on the shoulder. A waiter, is he? 
Let him wait on me, then!” “Catching a 
queer expression flitting over Grandon’s 
face, I fixed him with my eye until he con- 
fessed an episode before unknown even to 
me. It appears that he, on the last after- 
noon of our stay at the hotel, had rung his 
bell, and sent for Thompson to come to 
the room. He assures me that he never 
heard of the interview between John 
Howard and the Emperor Joseph, until I 
told him of it; yet he followed the impe- 
rial example, for an opposite reason. Be- 
ing unwilling to sit while the other stood, 
and aware that Ross would refuse to be 
seated, he remained standing throughout 
the rather long conversation which raised 
each man in the esteem of the other. It 
was just like Grand, and like nobody else! 

‘You remember the fable of Antzeus, 
Thompson?” he finally asked. The hand- 
some dark face brightened at the reference 
to his old studies. ‘‘ Every man of us 
needs an occasional strengthening contact 
with Mother Earth. I have a place up in 
Vermont, which has lately come into my 
possession. I call it a place, because I 
don’t know what else to call it, until some- 
body makes a little farm of it. I wish you 
would go out there, take your sister with 
you, and settle. See what can be done 
with the land, get a living off it, if you 
can; if not, report tome. I’ve been want- 
ing to send some one whom I could trust, 
to take charge of it.” 

‘*T don’t know what to say to you, sir,” 
said Ross, in an uncertain voice. ‘‘ How 
can I thank you?” 





‘* I suppose gratitude is a healthy feeling 
for a man,” replied Grand, in his odd way; 
‘but I can’t feel that I have a claim on 
yours. I’m merely discharging a debt. 
Your grandfather bought his freedom, 
when he should have had it for nothing, 
and my grandfather didn’t interfere. No- 
blesse oblige, you see.” 

And so it came to pass that when we 
visited the little farm this summer, we 
found the neatest house and the finest 
kitchen garden imaginable. 

“‘T believe you’ve cheated me, Thomp- 
son,” said Grand. ‘‘ When did you learn 
gardening?” 

‘*T helped myself through school and 
college by making and keeping gardens,” 
was the pleased reply, as the young farm- 
er glanced proudly over his straight and 
weedless rows of vegetables. 

Lena was standing in the doorway, evi- 
dently waiting for me; soI allowed my- 
self to be escorted through the house, find- 
ing nothing to condemn and little to sug- 
gest. 

She was very happy and energetic. 

‘*I could have dressmaking from the 
village if I chose, Miss Frances,” she said; 
‘but Iam busy enough at home. Ross 
doesn’t wish it, either; and he is so well 
pleased to have me with him.” 

‘“Only two grains of wheat out of a 
shipwreck,” Grandon says. ‘‘ And what is 
to become of the other millions?” 

But my father says: ‘‘ ‘ Every one over 
against his house. So built we 
the wall.’” 
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AN OPEN SECRET. 
_ BY BERTHA H. BURNHAM. 


HEAR the song that the birdies tell— 
Chink-chink-chink-a-chee ! 

Clear and sweet as a silver bell, 

Hiding there in the mossy dell— 
Chink-chink-a-chee, a-chee! 


“ Under my wings are eggs of blue, 
Chink-chink-chink-a-chee! 

Eggs of the prettiest possible hue, 

Safely hidden from rain and dew, 
Chink-chink-a-chee, a-chee! 


“‘ Five little birds there soon will be, 
Chink-chink-chink-a-chee! 

Babies five to be fed by me, 

Watched and guarded in this old tree, 
Chink-chink-a-chee, a-chee ! 


“The happiest bird in the world am I, 
Chink-chink-chink-a-chee ! 

Soon shall I sing a lullaby, 

Hushing my babies when they cry, 
Chink-chink-a-chee, a-chee!”’ 


This is the song the birdies tell,— 
Chink-chink-chink-a-chee ! 

In voices sweet as a silvery bell, 

Hiding there in the mossy dell— 
Chink-chink-a-chee, a-chee! 

LYNN, MAss. 
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A MAY-DAY STORY. 
BY LUCY C. LILLIE. 


PERHAPS some of my readers may re- 
member a sketch of mine which appeared 
in THE INDEPENDENT two years ago this 
May-day. It was chiefly the story of a 
boy who was connected with the May-day 
festivities in England, and who was the 
means toward a most desirable end—that 
of preventing a daring robbery. It so 
chanced that this paper was read by some 
far-away friends of mine who took an 
interest in hunting up the associations of 
theperiod —I might almost call it festival, 
since as such, it is still regarded in 
many parts of England. Among various 
reminiscences, suggestions and anecdotes 
brought to me apropos of the question, the 
story I am about to tell seems to me 
worthiest of recording, and I have the full 
permission of the narrator to use it and 
vouch for its authenticity, singular and 
improbable as it seems. I must begin very 
far back in the annals of English history 
and remind my readers of the fact that 
May-day sports had a distinct connection 
with what are called Robin Hood games. 
These games consisted of a pantomime 
which was so thoroughly understood by 
the English people that it could take place 
with entire spontaneity ; the actors in it 
having their parts assigned to them; 
Robin Hood, Maid Marian and Little John, 
all of whom were well-known characters. 
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to the English public. On the first day of 
May a company of country people would 
assemble, dressed to represent these char- 
acters and go through the pantomime 
known as Robin Hood games. It began 
by the entrance of six young men dressed 
in leather costumes and with indications 
of their profession as woodlanders. They 
wore garlands of ivy leaves and carried 
axes upon their shoulders. Following 
them came six young girls belonging to 
the village attired in spring-like costumes, 
primroses making their wreaths, their 
dresses looped up with such woodland 
flowers as were at that period of the year 
to be found. Six foresters equipped in 
green tunics followed these, and after them 
the special characters of the patomime. A 
May-pole was placed in the center of what- 
ever green or square they had selected for 
their performance, and upon this the pan- 
tomimists gathered, going through a most 
amusing and pretty play, the simple 
naiveté of the performers adding much to 
the charm of the occasion. Should stran- 
gers be among the performers, they were 
always introduced with an impromptu 
song detailing their object in being there, 
whence they came, etc., and generally 
speaking ending with a sort of flourish 
which called particular attention to them- 
selves. Sometimes these strangers were 
made use of as collectors of the ‘‘ pence” 
which was taken up after the May-day 
performances, since it was taken for 
granted that more would be given to them 
than to the originators of the play. 

In B—— these May-day Robin Hood 
games took place year after year, assem- 
bling all the country people and towns 
people, and establishing a kind of charac- 
ter of their own by the prominence with 
which, year after year, the same panto- 
mime was enacted. The Green, in which 
the performance generally took place, was 
a large inclosure surrounded by the streets 
of the village, one of which led up toward 
the park of Mr. H——,acounty gentle- 
man who always befriended the Robin 
ilood people and did what he could to en- 
courage their simple festivities. At the 
lower part of his park was a large inclo- 
sure, well swarded and tended, and which 
at present is used for a tenniscourt. Here, 
on two or three occasions, the Robin Hood 
people performed their games ; Maid Mar- 
ian, Little John and the rest being attired in 
costumes which were especially attractive 
in consideration of the privilege accorded 
them. Mr.H ’s little daughter, a child of 
scarcely more than four years of age, was 
carried down to the Green to witness the 
May-day festivity, and being of a very 
lively temperament, quick and imaginative 
amused the household afterward by imi- 
tating many of the sports or antics she had 
seen. Maid Marian had especially attracted 
her attention; and for days after this she 
kept the nursery in roars of laughter by 
going through with the peculiar perform 
ance of the maid,dancing around an imagi- 
nary pole, and then going from one person 
to another asking for money, and execut- 
ing certain little steps of a dance as each 
donation was presented, finally ending her 
pantomime by a kind of dance around the 
place where the pole was supposed to be. 
Not only the members of Mr. H ’s fam- 
ily were amused by this performance of 
the child, but the head nurse brought in 
her own friends to witness the perform- 
ance, doubtless considering it an evidence 
of the superior manner in which she had 
trained the child. 

In the May-day games of that year, two 
gypsy girls had participated. They were 
devoted to their tribe as all the Romany 
people of England are, and had only joined 
the Robin Hood performers because they 
needed money at that season of the year. 
One of these had observed Mr. H——’s little 
girl and reported to her people the child’s 
beauty and apparent delight in what was 
taking place. It is only justice to the en- 
campment of gypsies in that neighborhood 
to say they had no design or plan of kid- 
napping the child; a young man, one of 
the band listening to the report of the 
girls thought he might distinguish himself 
by carrying off this daughter of a well- 
known aristocratic house, and engaged one 
of the tribe, a girl who was for reasons 
rather looked down upon by her compan- 
ions, to remain on one pretext and another 
in the town, after the tribe had journeyed 











on, to assist him in what was a most dar- 
ing enterprise. The genuine Romanys 
are as dark in color and as pronounced in 
type as Moors or Algerians, and the woman 
who assisted Jasper in his scheme was 
thoroughly typical of her race ; but for all 
this she contrived to obtain a position in 
Mr. H——’s household as scullery-maid, 
her skill in cleaning kitchen utensils mak- 
ing her at once useful to the French cook 
or chef whom Mr. H—— employed. Ap- 
parently she had but one idea in life, and 
that was to perform her work as well as pos- 
sible, and the usual ebb and flow of domes- 
tic life about her seemed to influence her 
in no way atall. It ishard for Americans 
to understand how completely the man- 
agement of domestic affairs in England is 
systematized. A scullery-maid is as re- 
mote from a member of the family who 
employ her as is the man who breaks up 
stones upon the road from the people who 
inhabit-the houses either side of the scene 
of his daily employment; consequently 
the gypsy girl escaped observation or criti- 
cism from headquarters, and, keeping eyes 
and ears open, was able to possess herself 
of all the facts needed for her peculiar 
enterprise. The object which she and 
Jasper had in view, was the kidnapping 
of the child, but it had to be care- 
fully carried out, since in those 
days gypsies were watched critically, 
and if detection followed on any 
of their misdemeanors the punishment 
was very heavy. Accordingly much pre- 
caution had to be observed. The gypsy 
girl in the kitchen of F—— Park had little 
or no opportunity for seeing the children of 
the family. The nurseries were ina wing 
of the house quite remote from the kitchen 
department, and it is safe to say that the 
younger members of the family had 
never in their lives entered the kitchens 
or scullery-rooms of the house. One very 
quiet August afternoon, the head nurse 
coming down to the kitchen, explained 
that she was going out to take tea with a 
friend in the village, and remarked to the 
cook that when the school-room maid 
came down for the children’s supper, cer- 
tain things like farina were to be sent up 
with a little jelly which one of the chil- 
dren had fancied. The gypsy girl, still oc- 
cupied in the kitchen, offered, later in the 
day, to take the place of the school-room 
maid and carried up the supper in ques- 
tion. There was little Edith, as bright and 
active as she had been on the May-day per- 
formance, and naturally enough as ready 
to be influenced by any one who amused 
or attracted her. She had never spoken 
to the gypsy girl before, and whether she 
recognized her or not is not known ; but it 
was an easy matter forthe gypsy girl to 
persuade the child to come with her into 
the Park after tea, and of course 
all preparations for such an event 
had been made long before. Three 
months had elapsed since the gypsy 
people were in B—— but Jasper remained 
waiting for his companion’s success in 
this scheme, and it took a little time to 
communicate with him and make ready 
for their departure. Children of five 
years of age are easily governed. Neither 
violence nor harsh words were used; the 
child was promised a return of the May- 
day games, after which she was to return 
home, and believing absolutely in what 
was told her, she yielded readily to the 
gypsies, and allowed herself to be carried 
away by them in a covered wagon. They 
expected a reward to be offered within a 
few days of this event. None came. 

It so happened that Mr. H—— died sud- 
denly, whether from the shock of the loss of 
his child or not was never known, but the 
county was scoured far and wide to dis- 
cover the child, and when no trace ap- 
peared of her, the Romany tribe of gypsies 
were arraigned and closely questioned as 
to what had been done with her. Of 
course they knew nothing of the abduc- 
tion, and testified to that effect, detailing 
their course of life and everything they 
had done from the time they were in F—— 
Park until the moment of their seizure, 
thereby involving the question only more 
and more. Jasper and his companion 
found that in kidnapping the child a seri- 
ous difficulty had been placed in their way 
of life, They could do nothing with her 
for fear of detection, and merely had her 








upon their hands. 
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Time passed. The child remained in the 


hands of the gypsies, and from year to year 

grew more like them, naturally enough 

retaining few of her babyish traditions. 

She remembered, in a vague sort of way, 

her first home; knew that she had been 

taken from it, and, singular to say, by 

some connection of the brain, remembered 

most clearly the May-day games which 

she had witnessed on her father’s lawn. 

Doubtless she associated them with the 

people who had captured her, but she 

could never make exactly clear, either to 

herself or her captors, just what she re- 

membered about it. When she was about 

ten years of age, these reminiscences 
gathered such force in her mind that she 
induced a portion of the tribe with whom 
she was situated to allow her to dance 
every May-day in the towns through which 
they were passing, and while she carried 
out the ideas of the Romany people in 
such performances, she always infused 
something into the sports which at least 
suggested the one event of her childhood 
which she remembered most clearly. This 
idea dominating her, gave her a certain 
power at the season, and before she was 
fifteen years of age she was recognized as 
queen of the May-day sports. The man 
and woman who had abducted her died, 
and Edith, of course, remained with the 
tribe, few of whom knew her origin or 
story, yet all were conscious of a certain 
difference between themselves and her. 
In the year 1877, the Kent hop-fields 
were very flourishing and pickers were 
needed suddenly. The Romany people 
who usually come into that part of the 
country every summer, were glad enough 
to earn the good wages offered and Edith, 
known as Guiella, was with them. It was 
the first time that she was in the country 
of her birth. Her memory served her but 
slightly. She had scarcely ever been be- 
yond the boundaries of her father’s 
grounds, and yet something in the general 
aspect of the place awakened the old rest- 
less feelings within her mind, and al- 
though it was not May-time, she said often 
to her fellow-workers that she wished 


around it; ‘it would make her feel like 
old times.” Sostrongly was this impressed 
upon the girl’s mind that although she 
could not account for it in any way, she 
insisted the following season upon the 


they could erect a May-pole and dance | 


tators was the elder sister of Guiella, her 
two cousins and an uncle, and as she ad- 
vanced, tossing flowers from a sort of bas- 
ket which she held, her eyes suddenly en- 
countered a pair like her own, fixed al- 
most painfully upon her. Without a word 
of explanation, she darted forward, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Turn over the scones!” scarcely 
knowing what she said. When she was a 
child in the nursery 9f F——Park,scones— 
a kind of hot cake—used to be placed upon 
the fire previous to tea time, and it was 
the delight of her elder sister and herself 
to watch these cakes and turn them over 
as they browned, Edith generally being 
the most alert, and calling out the very 
words she now used, almost, one might 
say, indifferently. 

You can readily imagine the scene 
which ensued. The gypsy girl, asshe was 
supposed to be, had to be taken into the 
house, questioned, cross-examined and 
talked to, but her menory, long so dor- 
mant, awoke brilliantly as one thing after 
another was shown her, and it was an easy 
matter to establish her identity, the events 
of her childhood proving to have been 
more indelibly impressed upon her mind 
than anything which had happened since 
the period of her abduction. The gypsies 
with whom she was then traveling, were 
of course acquitted of all blame in the 
matter. The family were only too happy 
to once more possess their lost child; and 
to this day that special tennis court is kept 
for the erection of the May-pole, and for 
the dances belonging to the first decades 
of our century, the old-time costumes and 
characters being faithfully maintained. 
The maid, or child, solong among the 
gypsies, now grown to womanhood’s es- 
tate, married and the head of an English 
family in England, cherishes only kindly 
feelings for the Romany people among 
whom she passed so many years of her 
life, and by whom she wasso well treated, 
and year after year they receive courte- 
sies and kindnesses from her, which it is 
supposed they will never forget, since of 
all races they are the most loyal to associ- 
ations of affection. 
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UNNATURAL NATURAL HISTORY. 


BY HENRY F. REDDALL, 


‘ TRAVELERS’ tales” of the wonders of 





gypsies, with whom she was living, going 
back to that portion of Kent and going 
through a pantomime which was then re- 
garded as old-fashioned and foolish. The 
public Green was selected for the May-day 
sports, but on the evening of April 30th, 
Edith or Guiella walked out and declared 
herself dissatisfied with the spot chosen. 
She could not explain her reasons, could 
not make her aversion to it seem reason- 
able, but with the persistence of a child, 
insisted upon searching the country for a 
more proper place. Some recollection 
must have been working in her mind, un- 
consciously to herself, and which led her 
to go up the high-road, down the bridle- 
path and the gate-way in the lower orchard 
which led to the tennis court, where years 
before she had witnessed the May-day 
players. A company of young people were 
there engaged throwing the ball over well- 
established nets, and although they were 
her kinspeople, neither they nor Edith 
recognized each other. But the place 
seemed to have a certain fascination for 
the girl who considered herself a thorough- 
bred gypsy, and approaching one whom 
she supposed to be taking a lead in the 
sport, she inquired whether they might 
erect a May-pole there the next day. The 
request was instantly acceded to,and before 
night had fallen, the gypsies with Guiella 
as their leader,had made every preparation 
for a genuine old-fashioned exhibition of 
May-day life. Years afterward the girl 
declared she could not understand why 
she had been led on in her own mind to do 
this thing. It was a question worthy of 
deep psychological study; some lingering 
remembrance of her babyhood must have 
actuated her, since she reproduced with a 
certain degree of accuracy the very sports 
she had witnessed as a tiny child, and at 
the same time had but a faint conscious- 
ness that she was imitating anything which 
she had seen. Naturally enough the fam- 
ily at F—— Park came down to witness 





the gypsy performance. Among the spec- 








Nature have passed into a derisive proverb 
because of their sometimes heavy drafts 
upon the credulity of the noble army of 
stay-at-homes, though it is doubtless a fact 
that the sober truth is sometimes stranger 
than the wildest: fiction. But while the 
desire to astonish exists on the one hand, a 
confiding willingness to be astonished is 
doubtless responsible for many of the 
Munchausen-like stories narrated by wan- 
derers to remote corners of the earth, 
while these same wanderers are frequently 
self-deluded. 

To illustrate this latter proposition it is 
only necessary to refer to the contradict- 
ory stories told by reputable observers re- 
specting the stature of the savages of Pat- 
agonia, some accounts representing them 
as pigmies, while others as confidently 
affirmed that they were of gigantic stature 
and strength. It was not until Von 
Humboldt actually measured several score 
that the fact was established that the Pat- 
agonians were men of ordinary stature, 
averaging five feet and six or seven inches 
in hight. 

On the part of the listener there is often 
a curious straining at the great Verity 
while gulping down the camel Improbabil- 
ity, as was the case with the worthy 
woman who refused to credit her sailor 
son’s account of the flying fish, but who 
piously and implicitly believed his yarn to 
the effect that, being moored in the Red 
Sea, off the mouth of the Suez Canal, the 
ship’sanchor had brought up on its flukes 
one of the wheels of Pharaoh’s chariot! 

Popular superstition or partial knowl- 
edge of the facts are also responsible for 
some of the unnatural natural history so 
often met with even at the present time, 
when the school-master is so generally 
abroad. Thus much by way of preface, 
and we shall now proceed, with the read- 
er’s permission, to relate how seme pet 
popular stories and bubble beliefs have 
been shattered by the cold breath of exact 
scientific research. : 
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Many years ago, a certain Captain Lan- 
caster described a strange marine plant he 
found on the sandy shore of an island in 
the East Indian Archipelago. 
he said, was at low water covered with a 
stubble-like growth of twigs, like 
shoots of young trees. When grasped in 
order to uproot them they sunk out of 
sight, and were seen no more. These won- 
derful facts (?) came to the ear of Mr. Dar- 
win, and in his famous cruise in the ‘‘ Bea- 
gle” he came across the queer 
which Lancaster had discovered,and found 
that the so-called plant was not a vegetable 
production at all, but belonged to the 
zoophytes, being in fact a species of sea- 
pen. ‘When the tide is out,” he wrote, 
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ing off such a story or the childlike | 


credulity which received it with open- 
mouthed wonder. 
The phoenix and the dragon, the griffin 


| and the basilisk, afford fine examples of 


the | 


unnatural natural history-making. Of 
them all the basilisk seems to have sur- 
vived longest in popular belief, perhaps 


| because of the Scripture references and 


plants | 


‘*hundreds of these zoophytes may be seen | 


protruding. When touched or pulled they 
suddenly draw themselves in with such 
force as to nearly or quite disappear.” 

A recent correspondent in Notes and 
Queries calis attention to the belief, widely 
spread over Europe,that horse-hairs falling 
into the water will turn into eels in the 
course of time. ‘‘I have met with the 
superstition in Germany, and a friend of 
mine told me that Russian peasants had 
shown him, swimming in a bottle, a lively 


apparent testimony thereto, and in strip- 


any living creature, including man, that 
came near it.” Pereira, in his Materia 


| Medica says of it: ‘‘ This is the celebrated 


ping the little reptile of its fabulous | 
powers ‘‘ fancy” writers were deprived of | 


a most serviceable simile. 
the generally received account, the basilisk 


According to | 


was long thought to luxuriate in the | 


deserts of Africa, having the body of a 
lizard with the tail of a serpent, and that 


it was hatched by a toad from an egg laid | 


by a rooster. Its breath poisoned the air 


| and wilted vegetation, and the glance of 


its eye was fatal to man or beast. The 


| only creature that could face the basilisk 
| and live was of the gallinaceous breed, and 


| 


intending travelers were gravely counseled 


| to carry with them loud-crowing roosters, 
for the terrible death-dealing basilisk was | 
with beautiful consistency supposed to be | 
scared to death by the strident voice of | 
| chanticleer. 


horse-hair which they had taken out of | 


Lake Ladoya. I have known educated 


persons in Germany who kept horse-hairs | 


in bottles filled with water and shook them 
from time to time to see whether life had 
not come to them yet, and whose hope 
and faith and want of all scientific training 


| for life. 


was such that they felt sure that the horse- | 
hair was just beginning to swim with | 


spontaneous motion, and were irritated by 
my skepticism. A German emigrant in 
North America assured me solemnly that 
he had tried the experiment with perfect 
success. The superstition is based on the 
existence of a filiform 
aquaticus, which is found in stagnant 
pools, and is not unlike a wriggling horse- 
hair.” 

Among similar beliefs dear to the popu- 
lar heart is that the opossum feigns death 
when on the point of capture; that an 
owl will gravely keep his eyes so intensely 
fixed on a person pacing round him as to 
wring his own neck off; that swans voice 
their own death-song; that the nightingale 
presses her downy breast against a thorn- 
bush and warbles in pain; and that the 
pelican regales its young with the gore 
from its own bleeding bosom. 

But none of these marvelous tales have 
the slightest foundation in fact. The 
opossum is a creature of too low brain 
power to possess sufficient cunning to thus 


worm, Gordius 


The natives of India possess to this day 
a curious belief regarding the deadly cobra. 


Autsjar, or, Upas Poison-tree of Java, ren- 
dered noturious principally in consequence 
of certain gross falsehoods concerning it 
about 1780 by a person of the name of 
Foersch, said to have been a surgeon in 
the service of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. Malefactors, says this person, when 
they receive sentence of death, are offered 
the chance of life, if they will go to the 
upas-tree for a box of poison, and although 
every precaution is taken to avoid the in- 
jurious influence of the emanations of the 
tree, yet of seven hundred criminals who 
went to collect the poison, scarcely two 
out of twenty returned. Foersch further 
adds that for fifteen or eighteen miles 
around this tree no living animal of any 
kind has ever been discovered.” But Hors- 
field and Leschinault proved that these 
statements were purely fabulous; that, on 
the contrary, birds roost in its branches, 
and that while a poisonous juice may be 
obtained by tapping the tree and boiling 
the sap,the tree is absolutely harmless. But 
scarcely had the upas-tree declined in favor 


| in consequence of this exposure when there 


They maintain that whenever a snake of | 


this species ‘‘ kills his man” the tip of his 
tail becomes blunted, and is thus marked 
When a cobra with a blunt tail 
is killed they say: ‘‘ Look, sahib; this is a 
downright villain; he has bitten some man, 
and so lost the tip of his tail!” 

The ‘‘ bone-eating” trees of the Louisi- 
ade archipelago are the subject of one of 


| the most grotesque stories ever put into 


circulation. ‘* During the night,” so one 


| account ran, ‘‘ the branches of these trees 
bent down to the ground, and the leaves | 


(like those of the fly-catching 


' closed about all bits of bone or shell that 
| they happened to touch, and before morn- 


| having completely assimilated them! 


ing all traces thereof disappeared, the trees 


natives worshiped these trees as deities, 
and placed evening oblations of bones and 
shell-fish around their trunks to appease 
their appetites.” Now for the cold facts. 
‘** Many of the Pacific islanders place bones 
in the crotches of trees, and in process of 
growth many of these bones become en- 


| bedded in the wood”; as is often the case 


| among 


‘play ‘possum”; the little creature is sim- 


ply paralyzed by fear. The owl, after 
turning his head half-way round, whisks 
it 


lerity. Swans never did and never will 


back again with a lightning-like ce- | 


sing, save in poetry, nor are they hatched | 


in thunder-storms. The nightingale’s in- 
spiration, we suspect, does not 
through any such painful expedient as 
self-immolation; while the fact that the 
pelican is provided with a large bag under 
her neck into which she thrusts her finny 
prey, and, digging therein with her gory 
beak, feeds her young and dabbles her 
plumage with bloody fragments of fish, 
has given rise to the mistake concerning 
her habits. 

At the meeting of a scientific associa- 
tion in England a few years ago, says Mr. 
Romilly, a traveler gravely assured his 
auditors that the natives of New Britain 
mended broken legs by grafting a splint 
of tortoise-shell into the adjacent pieces 
of bone. The shell was cleverly fitted into 
a groove neatly cut therefor, and the ends 
of the fracture were in this way kept to- 
gether, the piece of tortoise-shell in course 
of time becoming ossified and absorbed. 
No one appears to have questioned this 
extraordinary statement, which perhaps 
emboldened the lecturer to add that the 
science of dentistry was in an advanced 
stage among the tribes of New Britain; 
that the natives made beautiful false teeth 
of mother-of-pearl, which they attached 
to the jaw by means of fine threads of 
“sinnot,” whatever that may be! It is 
almost needless to say that recent visitors 
to the islands have failed to find any 
traces of either bone-grafting or dentistry 
among the inhabitants thereof. One 
searcely knows at which to be more 
amazed—the effrontery capable of palm- 


come 


| respective twigs! 


in civilized countries in the case of other 
articles. That is all. 

The *‘ walking and climbing leaves” of 
Australia were, for over half a century, 
the 
ders. 
land, sat down to rest under atree. A 
gust of wind shook to earth several dead 
and brown leaves. These, after remain- 
ing prone on the ground for a few min- 
utes, proceeded to show signs of life and 
crawl toward the trunk, which they as- 
cended, and attached themselves to their 
Hence the sailor men, 


' who promptly ran away, said the spot 


was bewitched. 
out to be 


But the simple fact turned 
that the so-called ‘ leaves” 


| were really leaf-shaped insects, having 


long, pendulous legs, which could be 


| folded out of sight, and possessing the 
| chameleon-like power of varying their 
| color to correspond with that of the foli- 


age they were clinging to. Upon being 
shaken to the ground, instinct taught 
them to seek the shelter of the friendly 
leaves again as soon as possible. 

It is a well-known fact that savage 
races are prone to entertain their civilized 
visitors with marvelous tales, which are 


| carried home by the latter as solemn facts. 


There are many sailor men who aver to 
this day that the fastnesses of New Guinea 
conceal a race of tailed men. The coast 
tribes swear by their most sacred deities, 
that they have seen these beings whose 
caudal appendages constitute a feature at 
once useful and ornamental. They also 
say with equal solemnity, that these tailed 
men bore holesthrough the palm of the 
left hand, and use that member as a tar- 
get at which toshoot arrows! 

During the latter part of the eighteenth 
and far into the present century, the 
upas-tree was a standard illustration of 
that species of dangers which must not be 
approached, ‘‘the belief being that the 
poisonous emanations from the tree were 
so pernicious as to be fatal to the life of 


sprung up inits place the equally deadly 
Judas-tree. Gerard, an old English writer 
who flourished in the sixteenth century, 
says that the name was whimsically be- 


| stowed on the juniper tree, on a variety of 


plants) | 


The | 


best-attested of natural won- | 
A party of sailors, wandering in- | 





which the traitorous disciple was said to 
have hanged himself. The tree is valua- 
ble as an ornament, partly for its pleas- 
ant form and partly for its pretty pink 
blossoms. But by perfervied writers and 
speakers, this tree has been aescribed as 
‘** bearing most beautiful flowers which are 
especially alluring to bees, to whom its 
nectar is deadly poison, in proof of which 
they aver that the ground beneath it at its 
period of bloom is covered with bees and 
insects that have succumbed to its deadly 
effect.” But these notions are, as has been 
well said, entirely erroneous, and can have 
arisen only in the brain of some menda- 
cious dreamer,who saw in the name Judas- 
tree, something forbidding and abhorrent. 
The Judas-tree and the upas are twin 
monstrosities that may be relegated to the 
misty realm of the unreal. 

So, too, the dread maelstrom of Nor- 
way, and the terrible ‘‘ valleys of death” 
located in various out-of-the-way parts of 
the earth fade into non-existence before 
the remorseless pioneer. 

The dread of being bitten by a spider is 
as universal as it is uncalled for. Common 
spiders do not bite human beings, and only 
use their mandibles on their prey or in 
self-defense. It istrue that small birds 
and mice have been known to die from the 
bite of some large species of spiders, but 
the storées of death, insanity, and lame- 
ness resulting to men, women and chil- 
dren from the bite of a spider are all un- 
true. Nothing more serious than would 
be consequent on a pin pinch or a mosqui- 
to sting need be apprehended, as has been 
demonstrated by actual experiment. The 
effects of the bite of the tarantula have 
been grossly exaggerated, and proceed 
from ignorant apprehension rather than 
actual experience. 

Just who is responsible for the invention 
of the gardener’s fable respecting the 
flowering of the so-called century-plant 
will never be known. But the popular 
idea that the agave flowers only twice in 
a hundred years is as baseless as the notion 
that the convolvulus, our common ‘‘morn- 
ing-glory,” opens its petals daily at sun- 
rise. In reality the agave blooms in its 
native South America as early as the 
eighth year of its growth, but in our 
colder clime, even in hot-houses, flower- 
ing is delayed until an advanced age, 
though likely to occur at any time. The 
rarity of the event has given rise to the 
fable. The morning-giory, strange to say, 
possesses in its poplar nickname an utter 
misnomer, for it opens its petals under 


cover of darkness—usually about ten | 


o'clock at night. 

This rambling paper has taken us far 
afield, and must be brought to a speedy 
close. Yet we may not omit to mention a 
curious instance of unnatural natural his- 
tory current in New England, and in 
sober-sided old Connecticut at that. The 


story of the ‘‘ Mike apple ” and the clot of 
blood therein is familiar, we are told, to 
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the residents of New London County, 
Conn., and the ‘ oldest inhabitants ” never 
tire of talking about its origin. 

The Mike apple, an amber-hued fruit, is 
peculiarly marked by a crimson. red stain, 
varying in size and location, but always 
present, either on the skin or in the heart 
of the fruit. The parent tree of all those 
now so plentiful in the eastern part of the 
state originally stood on the farm of one 
Micah Rood, in the town of Franklin. 
When cut open, the red spot in the center 
appears like a spot of blood. The legend 
runs to the effect that early in the eigh- 
teenth century a peddler, laden with cost- 
ly wares, stopped at Rood’s house one 
night; that the cupidity of the host 
was aroused, and that he stabbed the itin- 
erant merchant to the heart, and buried 
him under the apple-tree in his orchard. 
The townsmen had no suspicion of the 
crime that had been committed in their 
midst, and Rood was never suspected. But 
the following year the blossoms of the 
apple-tree were splashed with red stains, 
and in the fall the hitherto mellow-skinned 
fruit bore a splash of blood-red color. The 
village children, as was their wont, begged 
for the windfalls, but the conscious-struck 
man bade them take of the best, saying 
that he wanted none of it, for the tree was 
cursed. The next year the same phenom- 
enon appeared, and the now thoroughly 
terrified criminal declared openly that it 
was the peddler’s blood, and by his own 
wild ravings first called the neighbor’s at- 
tention to the matter. The story runs to 
the effect that Micah Rood remorsefully 
hanged himself to a bough of the self- 
same apple-tree, under which he had 
buried the peddler. It should be remarked 
that the clot of blood does not affect the 
flavor of the fruit, which is one of best 
early varieties. All Mike trees are dis- 
tinguished by blood-stained blossoms, and 
it is a part of the orthodox belief in this 
legend that the stain does not appear in 
the fruit from a grafted tree. 


New YORK City. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
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Hark! What is that which brings such 
sounds to my ear? Is ita——? One thing 
is sure about it, there is no —— tone in it. 
I really believe that I hear some one singing 


“*—_.?- This new thing under the sun will 
be a —— of everything that is going on in 
the world from a —— to —— things of men 


and governments. The world stands in a 
attitude toward this supposed blessing, 
even when it us with the little we have 
when we expect so much. 

The diagonals read from the first letter of 
the upper line to the last letter of the lower 
line; also from the first letter of the last line 
to the last letter of the upper line. The 
same word is across the top. H, 


ACROSTIC, 








CENTRAL WORDS IN DOUBLE 
*OO0O0* 
*O000*% 
*000* 

Cross-words:—1, a Turkish governor; 2, a 
dirge; 3, a fruit. 

The initials, a small wooden pin. 

The finals, always. 

B. 


OMNIBUS WORD. 

Find in aChristian name of four letters, 
the following 14 words: 

1. The title of a near relative; 2, to injure; 
3, a month; 4, a part of the body; 5, a girl’s 
name; 6, existing; 7, one; 8, a large vegeta- 
ble; 9, an animal; 10, a beam; 11, expressing 





assent; 12, a river in Scotland; 13, belonging 
to me; 14, a man’s title. 


| 
' LETTER PUZZLE. 
1. What letter prefixed toeverybody gives 
an invitation to visit. 

2. What letter brings a small, close vessel 
into obscurity. 

3. What letter explains past eating to be 
of cruit. 

4. What letter changes thinness into a 
time of harvest. 

5. What letter will change a narrow way 
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that may ascend or descend, into a way 
: without elevating or depressing. 
i 6. What letter will send a domestic animal 
4 away in a hurry. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in apple. 
My second’s in dapple. 
My third is in river. 
My fourth is in quiver. 
My fifth is in lasting. 
My sixth is in fasting. 
My seventh’s in brother. 
My eighth is in lover. 
My ninth is in weather. 
My tenth is in feather. 
My eleventh’s in rally. 
My twelfth is in sally. 
May we not have too many of them. 
H. 
VOWEL CONNECTIONS. 
1. Connect an animal by a vowel with the 
crest of a cock, and make a place for burial. 
2. Connect the same animal with an eleva- 
tion, and make another animal. 
8. Connect the same animal with blood, 
and make a predicament. 
4. Connect the same animal with having 
gone quickly, and make a Highland robber. 
5. Connect the same animal with the 
equator, and make a distinguished Roman. 
6. Connect the same animal with nine ends 
and make a whip. M. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 


Sects, swoop, coral, stoop, mouth, cheat, 
petal, twain, lines, hides, tides, heard, rouse, 
lance, vital, salve, cream, paste, haste. 


DOUBLE SQUARE WORD, 


Seed Time 
Emen Idea 
Eels Meat 
Dust Eats 


BEHEADED AND CURTAILED. 
Scrapes 


Cc 
Rap. 
a 
Selections. 
KEEPING UP THE CLASSICS. 
‘* Yes, certainly. The study of the 


Classics must be maintained at all costs at 
our universities and public schools,” said 
Paterfamilias, decidedly. ‘I'll set Tom- 
my some Latin verses to do. Gray wrote 
an ode on a‘ Distant Prospect of Eton Col- 
lege.’ Tommy’s holidays are nearly over ; 
he shall write one on a near prospect of re- 
turning to the same ancient seminary. It 
will show me how the lad has progressed.” 

Tommy’s progress may be estimated 
from the following lines. 

‘* They seem to want finish,” said Pater- 
familias, reflectively, at the end. 

‘*Oh! I could have finished them ever 
so long ago, if ’'d known that was what 
you wanted,” replied the unabashed 
youth. 


Hercle! Gubernator notionem cepit atrocem! 

Me nunc desirat pumpere de studiis ! 

‘** Ad scholam (ccelo gratias !) mox, Tomme, 

redibis ; 

Fac igitur versus,” “dixit, elegiacos. 
Addressum ad scholam, de finibus holi- 
dierum, 

repetat. 
canem !”’ 
Miocule! [lle ‘“‘canem” 

“flagellum ”’! 

Antiqui pueri classica lingua tremit. 
Latinam (admitto) linguam cordialiter odi; 

Cognito rem totam jollius esse pudor ! 
Quantum humbuggum! Sed rem tentare 
necesse est, 

yendere volo !) quum pater ipse 
jubet. 


Fac,”’ “Aliter, frivole, cave 


considerat esse 


(Rem 


Me posuit, timeo, nune in cavo regulari, 
Nam ‘* Gradus,” ille liber optimus, 
alibi. 

Cribbus abest etiam, et Dictionarius, et non 
Sum multum dabbit scribere versiculos. 
Quid Rome faciam ? Ver- 

sus 


Forte Pater pravos twiggere non poterit. 
Hic it! ‘“ Arma } virumque cano, qui primus 
ab oris’ 

(Hei mihi! ! 

?) 


est 


Felix cogitatio ! 


Que, Dickens, proxima linea 
sit 
Nunquam mens! 
Genitivus 
Concordat numero, 


Hic it iterum! ‘Casus 


genere, cum’’—reli- 
—. 

“Et Balbus muros (stultissimus !). edifica- 
bat.”’ 


(Forsitan antiquus 
erat ’) 
* Nunc subit illius tristissima noctis ima- 
£0,’ 
(Cogito, sic dicit beastlius Ovidus,) 
Quum Scholam repetam, condemnatosque 
Mazyistros. 
In tergoque pedes accipiam juvenum. 
Hem! ew post omne tumor de versibus 


is ‘‘jerry-builder ”’ 


So Addpenpam ad Scholam ”’ non ita difficile | 
est ! 
Nos =“ seevus, cognomine Busbe, Mag- 


Post quod’ a aioe down est dolor excru- 





Nos = laiten non prime classis habe- 
mus, 


XUM 


| 
| 


, Et sunt, que stomachos implent, emporia 


| Et, generale, Gubernator est tippere trump 


| Quid! Solum Pater exfurcavit semi-coro- 
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Nec (nisi in camino) utere Bacche licet. 


Fumskem quien.” Soecius ello. | “House Cleaning Time.” 
Loss’ “Cream Furniture Polish” 
should be in every household. Large Bottle 20 cents. 

F. H. Loss, ore, New York. 


oou> MEDAL, Pa MEDAL, R's 1872. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 


orem ; 
Et domino (sneakus !) nunciat omne scelus. | 

| O! mihi qualis erat data castigatio tonans! 
Sed lixi sneakum commode, crede mihi ! | 
re habebat. 

ia vera tenent ! 


Nigratos oculos in nullo tem 
O! post omne, scholze gau 









tucki ; 
Deque domo’ veniunt hampera—dulce do- 
mum ! 


us; 
Admiror quantum post opus hoc dabitur ? 


nam ! times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
O pudor! O mores! Sordidus est, timeo. | with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
—Punch, 


and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers ev: everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 


bit Cures in 30 


ae = 
OPIUM papi et hie. 


> 


THE SOUL’S CRY AND THE SAV- 
I0UR'S ANSWER. 


LorD, be Thou my helpe r 
Fear not; I will help thee ( 


sn xxx, 10). 
sa. xli, 18). 


O Lord, I am in trouble (Ps. xxxi, 9) 
Call upon Me in the day of trouble: I 


will deliver thee (Ps. 1, 15). © pay till eo 


A NATURAL, 
PALATABLE, 
RELIABLE 
REMEDY. 


In TARRANT’S SELTZER 3 you behold 


Wash me thoroughly from mine in- 
iquity, and cleanse me from my sin (Ps. 
li, 2). 

I will. Be thou clean (Matt. viii, 3). 


Keep the door of my a (Ps. cxli, 3). 
I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee 
what thou shalt say (Ex. iv, 12). 





God be merciful to me a sinner (Luke 


ree A certain cure for young and old; 
* Christ: And Induction quickly sary 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save Sick fieodnche ton alll coun tite 
sinners (I Tim. i, 15). When TARRANT’S SELTZEM has been tried. 





What must I do to be saved? (Acts xvi, 
30). 
Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and Fr. Beck & Co. 


thou shalt be saved (Acts xvi, 31). 


O that I knew where I might find Him! 
(Job xxiii, 3). 

Ye shall seek Me and find Me when ye 
shall search for Me with all your heart 
(Jer. xxix, 13), 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 


AND 


Behold, I _y vile, 
thee? (Job xl, 4 

Though your. sins be as scarlet, they 
shall “ty as white as snow (Isa. i, 18). 


Create in me a clean heart, O God (Ps. 


What shall I answer 


Have now on exhibition their 


li, 10). : 
A new heart also will I give you (Ezek. SS ae sree season of 1887, 
xxxvi, 26). embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German and | 
Japanese Goods, REAL SILK | 
and TAPESTRY WALI. | 
HANGINGS. 


Also 
REAL SILK HANGINGS | 
READY FOR APPLYING DI- | 
RECT TO THE WALLS. “A | 
NOVELTY.” 
The exhibition exceeding in va- 


riety, extent and art develop- 
ment, any heretofore made. 


ONL rv 


I am weary with my groaning (Ps. vi, 


). 
Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He 
shall sustain thee (Ps. lv, 22). 


Leave me not, neither forsake me, O God 
of my salvation (Ps. xxvii, 9). 

I will never leave thee nor forsake thee 
(Heb. xiii, 5). 

Who is sufficient for these 
(II Cor. ii, 16), 

My grace is sufficient for thee (II Cor. 
xii, 9). 


things? 


My soul thirsteth for God, for the living 
God (Ps, xiii, 2). 

Thine eyes shall see the King in His 
beauty (Isa. xxxiii, 17). 


My soul waiteth for the Lord more than 
they that watch for the morning (Ps. 
i 6). 


MANUFACTURERS 
IN THEU,S, OF 





The Great 
a oe wait upon the Lord shall re- 
new their strength (Isa. xl, 31). Sanitary 
The terrors of death are fallen upon me ps: Wall Covering. 
(Ps. lv, 4). 
He that believeth in Me, though | he fe” Ss PECIALLY 
were dead, yet shall he live (John xi, 25). 
PREP 2D 
Come, Lord Jesus (Rev. xxii, 20). * AREI 
Surely I come quickly (Rev. xxii, 20). DESIGNS 
~s ‘ompound Oxygen—its Mode of Action at 


and Results,” is the title of a brochure of 
nearly two ‘hundred pages, published by 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., which gives to all inquir- 
ers full information as to this remarkable 
curative agent and a large record of sur- 
prising cures in a wide range of chronic 
cases—many of them after being abandoned 
to die by other physicians. It will be 
mailed free to any applicant.—N. Y. Wit- 
ness. 


House Furnishing. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 
Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 


at the International Health PRICES, 
Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Estimates and Special De- 
signs Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM AR- 
SENIC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Av. and 29th Street. 


Branch Show Rooms, 


; Cor. 5th Av. and 30th Street. 


WALL PAPERS, | 


manufactures and importations | 


aor ATWCOD COLOGNE. 
elightful, and permanent perfume. 

cadbining delicacy bouquet, Poriginality’ of of odor 

with corvenpending ? lasting qualities. 

It a delight to the sick, 

It is a perfume for lady or gentleman, 

SATISFACTION IS GUARANTEED. 

In handsome hal tet I pint and quart bottles, with 

beautiful illuminated labels at $1.25, $2.00 and Ba 62.59 por 


bottle respective) not obtainable of 
Dry Goods eT oan the proprietor. 
H.W. ATW oop, 846 Broadway,New York, 


WEAVER ORGANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, ae iggy at 
make up of any goods made. 
Send for Catalvgue, testa and ¢ pono ie Eyre te 





ple 
to FARWELL & Ruwwes, Watertown, N. Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN INK. 


The Walpole Ink Powder makes the best_f 
ing, jet black, writing ink in the world, Will notcor- 


free flow- 





e the pen. Color 


rmanent. Cheaper than any 
| first-class fluid ink. 


our Fo —4 does not have 
it send twenty-five ie and receive sample, which 
makes three pints. ae only ink to use for stylo- 
graphic or fountain pens 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, 





‘HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
WHERE TO GO THIS SUMMER. 


Send for Circular to the new 


HOTEL EAGLE’S MERE, 
overlooking a a i = top’ the 


Alleghe a4 ain 
EAGLES MBit Sullivan Co. Penn. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
QORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Prope. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


| Opposite the President’s House, 
Washington, D.C. 


Redecorated and Refurnished, a hotel of 
| quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its Cuisine. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proorietor. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York. 
‘Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 





| 





admirably Located 
t Cor. Eutaw Place and Lanvale St. 
cknowledged the Handsomest Site 


nd highest Elev. otien Le the city. 

bundance of Pure A 

nd Sunlight in a oom. 
‘oolest 






ful 
nd thoroughly Healthful Hom: 
ddress, W. L. STORK, Proprietor. 








Copper and.Tin Moulds, 
CUTLERY. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue, 
1338 and 1340 Broadway, N, Y. 


For spring comprise Camel’s-Hair of 


repe Cloth, whose nn its 
lo 


th. 


sae, and Convent 
mer, and styles suited to the deepest mournin, » and to combinat 


genuine u 
The y are for sale by all the pring’pes Ges 

Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., 

&Co., Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, Le 





ess rolled on a “‘Varnished Board, 
dealers in the large cities, and in New RS ig 
& beh ackson’s Mourning Store, B. 

nu 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP FABRICS. 


the Henrietta, Drap D’Alma, and Melruse 


eove, and Camel’s-Hair Mourning Cloth ; also, plain Mourn ng Cloth, the exquisite 


beauty; Clairette, Imperial Twill, Prin- 


ey include materials for early 7 sone os and for midsum- 


on with colors. None 
’ which is the PRIESTLEY TRADE MARK. 


City by 


er Bros., H. O’Neill & Co,, and others, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make thia department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


FLOWER LAWNS AND FLOWER 
BEDS. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 

WE have come to that season of the year 
when every one is instinctively drawn out-of- 
doors. The flower lawn ought to be the first 
object of attention; for no one can live, and 
live well, ‘“‘by bread alone.’”’ Pity it is every 
one cannot comprehend this. At any rate 
no woman, evenif she makes bread fit for 
gods (or children), can live without flowers; 
and any man who attends to having beauty 
keep pace with utility will find it no loss to 
utility. I wish I could induce our farmers 
to see this, that it is actually not only brains 
im the head and beauty in character, but 
money in pocket, to make their places attrac- 
tive to the eye. I have watched this business 
for a long time and have yet to find a sale of 
property that did not hinge on its desirabil- 
ity in the way of attractiveness to the eye. 

You should clean up first, or rather should 
never allow litter and rubbish to accumu- 
late. Then just before spring opens send for 
a good handful of catalogues. I am sorry to 
say I get morethan I can use. But for flow- 
ers, [ am sure to look over Halleck & 
Thorpe’s, of East Hinsdale, L. I.; Hender- 
son’s, of New York; Vaughn’s, of Chicago; 
Miller & Hunt’s, of Chicago; and for Rous, 
Elilwanger & Barry’s, of Rochester. Then 
for shrubs I must have Thomas Meehan’s, of 
Philadelphia, and that unique little cata- 
logue of E. Y. Teas, at Dunreith, Ind. I ad- 
vise all the farmers and farmers’ boys and 
girls to send cards to these firms and proba- 
bly more, and get their catalogues and study 
them. They are not only full of first-class 
seeds and plants, but full of capital advice. 
Is there any other business in the land done 
on such a generous basis and so agreeably as 
this of floriculture? As you love peace and 
hope for pleasure, turn away shortly every 
peddler of plants and trees. One has just 
gone out my door with his showy books of 
pictures; and for amusement I have priced 
some of his stuff. Clematis that I can get 


for fifty cents anywhere from an 
honest florist this chap asks $1.50 
for. Rhododendrons worth from fifty 
cents to one dollar he taxes you 43.00 


for. Roses of astonishing sorts, but which 
are worth at most twenty cents, he sells for 
one dollar to “special friends,’”’ and one dol- 
lar fifty to others. What is worse is they do 
sellan amazing amount, and then deliver 
whatever old trash they choose or wish to get 
rid of. These same men come to me in the 
fall to buy such dahlias and other superflu- 
ous bulbs as I do not care for; these they 
label to suit themselves, and sell in the 
spring at enormous advance in prices. Then 
they buy up any old worn-out nursery—the 
veriest trash in the world, and utterly 
worthless—this they sell off at high prices. 
Well, their pictures look nice, and are a temp- 
tation. Their enormous and yellow pears 
are very toothsome. No wonder my neighbor, 
who is very poor, has been persuaded to buy 
these trees at $1.50 each. But I can get 
larger, finer trees of the same sort for sixty 
cents each, and when buying a large bill 
for forty-five cents each. 

No, don’t buy of these chaps, but get the 
catalogues, all you can hear of, until you 
have settled down on two or three that never 
fail to deal well with you. Then have a jolly 
time with all the family in March studying 
them. Let each boy and each girl draw up 
his list of what he prefers; then decide as 
generously as your purse will allow. Come, 
now, why not ? You have provided first for 
pleasure. Isn’t pleasure what you really 
hope for ? 

But there are other considerations. You 
will find that quite as much health comes 
from flowers as from any other source. A 
good book was published by a Philadelphia 
doctor last fall, going to show the value of 
flowers as sanitary agents. Thenif you wish 
for home-keeping boys and girls make your 
home cheerful, bright and beautiful. 
don’t go away from home unless it be to find 
a brighter spot; depend on that. If you fag 
them out with work and give them only a 
house to shelter them, they will seek some- 
thing satisfying—as a rule they will find 
very poor satisfaction—possibly very vulgar. 

Now for thelawn! Where shall it be, and 
what shall we do withit? As a rule, don’t 
put your plants in front of the house, or 
close by the street. I am now writing for 
farmers. Let the front lawns be simple and 


afew groups of shrubs. I hope your house 

is set well back. If so, let your drive come 

in on anice sweep and be wide and generous 
bordered with evergreen 


They | 








If your house is within three, or four, or 
five rods of the street have either one large 
tree or one group of trees; it is far better 
that such a group be of one sort of trees. 
We do not plant enough beech groves; but 


| butternut is a good tree for this use, or 


chestnut, or oak; or ifthe space be ndt too 
large, a group of English cherries is very 
fine. I have a neighbor who has a very 
noble group of splendid willows. 

Don’t cut the grass for a single flower or a 
bed. 


Let the flower lawn be somewhere to | 


the east or southeast, and to one side, or the | 


rear, not far from the house. 


It should be in | 


part or wholly retired, where you can work ; | 
or the wife can work and not be annoyed by | 


observers; and where you can sit in your 
rustic seats under lilacs and altheas and feel 
utterly undisturbed. I do not care how hard 
a worker you may be, you can afford some 
time here to recruit. About the first of 
April the plan should be settled what you 
will plant. 

What must we have ? (1) Roses, of course. 
Don’t stick them about in the grass, but set 
them in groups in beds ; for not one farmer 
in a hundred will take good care enough 
of plants in grass to make them thrive. 
Dig your rose-bed deep and full of old man- 
ure—the richer the better. Set the plants 
two feet apart, and have a very large bed. 
For the best list consult Mr. Barry if you 
buy of him. (2) Lilies. Don’t mix them 
up: but if you can’t have a bed for speci- 
osum, another for candidum, another for 
fongiflorum,and so on; then plant in the cen- 
ter bed of aexcelsum outside candidum; out- 
side of these a ring of speciosum, outside of 
all longiflorum with an edge of tennifolium. 
Of course other lilies are fine. Our meadow 
lilies, especially, and Lichtlineii and Wal- 
lercei and many more; but the modest 
farmer’s lawn can get on with the bed I have 
described ; and dig it deep, but put in no 
manure at all. (3) Dahlias. These are really 
rich, fine flowers, and make little trouble, 
only to be dug in the fall, and dried, and 
stored in a cool dry room where they will not 
freeze. Dig deepand fill with sand and loam 
from the woods, or chip dirt from your wood 
lot or wood shed; and keep well watered all 
summer. (4) Phlox. The perennial phloxes 
are delightfully clean, sweet, pure, and flor- 
iferous. They make little trouble, and need 
be moved only once in four or five years. 
Some of the newer varieties grade from 
white to salmon, scarlet, and the most de- 
lightful ‘‘eyed” varieties. Any good soil 
will do. (5) Hollyhocks. Yes, sir! Don’t 
you try to get up a flower lawn without a 
good large bed of this dear old flower. The 
new sorts are incomparably fine. The chrys- 
anthemum is nowhere near equal to a holly- 
hock. We ought to have a hollyhock craze. 
The plants are called biennial ; but will last 
five years if the roots have a shovel of 
loose manure placed on them just 
as winter shuts in. (6) Geraniums. A 
big bed this time, because one can get a 
large stock of many varieties for a small 
sum. If you select the doubles for the most 
part you will find the flowers last a long 
while. The ground should be well forked 
and rich and sandy. The plants can be cut 
back and dug for winter; but it is cheaper 
to let them freeze and buy anew. (7) Sweet- 
williams and pinks—I can’t get along with- 
out a good showing of them. Of all pinks 
the best for the farmers use are the clove 
carnations, sometimes sold as simply pinks. 
Fill the center of the bed with these, one 
foot apart. Outside set the sweet-williams, 
and border with the old-fashioned dear old 
grass pink. Make the bed strong and rich 
and cover with leaves in winter. (8) Lay in 
as large a stock of gladiolus as you can 
afford. You will be able to increase your 
stock rapidly by natural multiplication. 
These you should use to fill into all other 
beds for blossom after the regular plants of 
those beds are past blooming. This is the 
natural mission of the gladiolus as it has 
little foliage, runs straight up, and takes 
next to no room at all. Plant them close 
together, and four or five inches deep, in 
loose soil. (9) Now you have a shady place 
somewhere, and you want a bed there. If 
so dig deep, fill with light soil, and plant it 
with fuchsias set in, pots and all, so you can 
lift them in the fall. I have thus sketched 
only eight beds for nine sorts of plants. I 
have no doubt you will add two or three 
more soon—one for spring bulbs, and an- 
other for cammas, etc. 

How shall we arrange the beds? (1) Don’t 
attempt a fancy crochet pattern. They are 
all detestable. Scatter them about an 
allotted lawn and let the shapes conform to 


| the spot they fill. Starshapes and all similar 


forms are bad. They are unnatural and fall 


| of troublesome points. Crescents fit well 
plain, mostly grass and trees, with possibly | 


into some spots. Leaf-shaped beds are often 
excellent. Circular beds often do nicely, and 
are easily handled. (2) Don’t attempt rib- 
bons, and masses of deviced or complemen- 


tary colors. I hate a pin-cushion on the 





lawn. They are like those shaved and bar- 
bered evergreens. Suppose, for instance, 
that you have a swale sloping down a hill. 
If possible, leave a fountain in a rockery 
somewhere near the middle, and let the 
flower beds occur along either side of a nice, 
wide graveled walk that shall wind about 
the swale. Orif you havea peculiarly pretty 
slope or a knoll use that. If there isa 
back side plant it with large shrubs, and 


| topping and hanging gracefully over it. 


have your beds of hollyhocks and dahlias | 


near the background. Over a rockery run 
honeysuckles, and plant tropeolums in the 
hollows. On such a slope or knoll it would 
be well to have no walks cut, but keep neat 
sod. Every bed should be large enough to 
allow a foot wide outside the plants in which 
a hoe can freely work to prevent grass-roots 
from running into the bed. 

I have tried to suggest what any farmer or 
small landholder can have as well as not. If 
all the beds cannot be dug the first year, dig 
one or two; only get your plan wellin mind, 
or drawn out on paper. A quarter of an 
acre thus devoted to a pleasure ground will 
pay ; and I hopeI shall induce a few readers 
to try it. The chief and only end of life is 
not to raise food for the belly: we need food 
for the eyes and brains. What a pleasant 
recreation you will find when you can have 
oneplace where men and women can work 
together. Farm work is generally too sharp- 
ly divided into housework and farming. 
For rainy days build yourself some rustic 
seats and then swing a couple of hammocks 
in the larger trees or in the orchard, not 
near the street unless you must. 

For shrubs get mostly the natives that 
grow in yourown section. There is not a spot 
in the United States where one cannot, by 
going a couple of miles with his wagon, col- 
lect several varieties of delightful shrubs; 


sumacs, wild or bird cherries, haws, sloes or | 


wild plums, elderberry, azaleas, rhododen- 
drons, laurels, spireas, and very many more. 
Then send an order for a few choice lilacs; 
Japan snowball, Japan Judas-tree, altheas, 
etc., as you can afford, to the Meehan at Phil- 
adelphia, or some other true dealer. 
them a little freedom in selecting unless you 
know just what you want. 

There you are. Now year by year you will 
buy one or two novelties and try them and 
half of them will prove fine, and the other 
half-let us say nothing about them. But it 
does us good to try and test. You will proba- 
bly also go on, or your boys will,to try cross- 
breeding and seedlings. This will open the 
study of Nature widely. On the whole, one 
had better make less fuss about getting to 
Heaven, and put forth more effort to create 
Heaven here. 

If you ever should wish to sell your farm, 
which is not at all improbable, you will find 
that adornment has done half the work in 
the way of ready sale and good figures. An- 


other good thing about this flower lawn is | 


that it is catching. Your neighbors will 
soon begin to imitate and outdo you, and the 
neighborhood will get brushed up, and set 
to rights; and, by and by, be noted as a 
charming place. I can remember my own 
hillside when it was covered well with bull 
thistles, and burdocks, and elecampane in 
the streets; and land was worth fifty dollars 
an acre. Now it is clean and beautiful, and 
no unsightly fence, weed, or waste is to be 
seen. I have recently sold four acres for 
over five thousand dollars. The fact was, a 
remarkable man, Oren Root, the mathema- 
tician, came in and began a revolution. He 
turned a ferocious glen into a paradise. We 
all were infected, and it has put thousands 
into our pockets, A very pleasant letter 
from a young friend says: ‘I do so wish the 
tone of our home might be changed. It is 
now a sort of gradgrind affair as if all one 


Give - 


A FEW DESIRABLE CLIMBERS. 
BY MARY D. WELLCOME. 


THE Halliana honeysuckle, recently intro- 
duced,proves to be worthy of commendation. 
A wee plant set out last year, wtoa 
hight of eight or more feet, sending out 
numerous branches which turned through 
and about the trellis in a compact mass, over- 
It 
bore a few blossoms late in the summer. 
This last spring we cut back several feet from 
the largest of the vines and placed a trellis 
each side of the one supporting the honey- 
suckle. These are now largely covered. 
While spreading out and drooping over the 
tops, heavily laden with flowers, are many 


| branches presenting a most beautiful ap- 


pearance. The foliage is evergreen, the leaves 
grow in pairs, and at the axils, all along the 
vines, the flowers also are borne in pairs. At 
first pure white, then changing to very deli- 


| cate buff, deepening to an intense hue. The 





effect is very fine. As new buds form with 
the growth of the vines they are constantly 
in bloom from June to late autumn. The 
price of this excellent climber is only ten 
cents! 

A charming vine for pot culture is the 
Rhyncospermum jasminoides, with its 
glossy evergreen foliage and pure white jas- 
mine-like flowers delightfully fragrant. R. 
aurea variegata has foliage variegated, 
green, white and carmine. R. argentea has 
foliage edged with silvery white. 

Lophospermum seandens with its heart 
shaped leaves and gloxinia-like flowers is an- 
other rapid climber, attaining a hight of 
fifteen to twenty feet. It can be cultivated 
in pots, but needs to be often cut back to 
keep it within proper bounds. It is a tender 
perennial. 

Mahernia odorata is a lovely vine with 
its fine cut foliage and golden yellow fra- 
grant flowers. Blooms profusely during 
winter. 

Manettia, named for Xavier Manetti, pre- 
fect of the Botanic Garden at Florence, 
1756. A beautiful family of summer clim- 
bers. Some have tuberous roots which 
do better to rest during winter. Cordata 
and globra are of this class. Bicolor has 
fibrous roots and isa winter bloomer. Color, 
yellow and crimson. Should be kept grow- 
ing during the summer. 

The “‘ Cinnamon Vine,” or yam, has come 
to the front of late. This is a hardy tuber, 
and the vine, with its handsome glossy 
foliage and clusters of berries in the autumn, 
is very beautiful. It is somewhat late about 
coming up in the spring, but once started it 
grows very rapidly. It is slender and grace- 
ful, and when the clusters of little berries 
are thickly set among the bright leaves 
sprays of the vine are admirable for decora- 
tive purposes. 

Tecoma jasminoides is a tender climber 
resembling some of the jasmines with shiny 
evergreen foliage. It can be cut back and 
grown in bush form if desired. Its flowers 
are tubular shaped, white, with pink throat. 

The Thunbergias, both annuals and per- 
ennials, are attractive and desirable for out 
or indoor cultivation. The flowers are 


| chiefly yellow, orange, and buff, with a 


lived for was work, and all one worked for | 


was to eat.’’ What that house needs is 
a little judicious laziness, a little 
change of work and a break-up of the 
hard, grubbing mode of life. It needs a 
flower lawn to begin with, and a nice lot of 
grape-vines and strawberries, and the small 
luxuries. 

Did you ever see a farmer ora farmer’s 
wife ina hammock? As a rule they never 
really recreate—that is re-create themselves. 
If a nice resting-place is established it is oc- 
cupied by Miss Flimsey,who is the one that 
never works and does not need the ham- 
mock. My article is meant to induce you to 
plan for rest and pleasure precisely as you 
plan for work. 

CLINTON, N.Y. 


> -_——— 

BAD breath in cows indicates some disor- 
der of the stomach, and is generally accom- 
panied by feverish symptoms, either hot or 
cold horns, and a falling off of milk. The 
feeding of a handful or two of pulverized 
soft charcoal with each feed of meal or bran, 
and mixed with it, in our experience is one 
of the best correctives that can be used. It 
is equally valuable for all other domestic 
animals, and not less so in the *family, onl 
the quantity should be decreased.—A meri- 
can ryman, 


large dark eye. There is also a pure white, 
both of the annual and the perennial va- 
riety. Of the latter, T. Harrisii is of quite 
recent introduction. The flowers are tubu- 
lar, two inches in length, color bright por- 
celain blue with yellow throat. T. fragrans, 
pure white; very fragrant. T. laurifolia, 
a magnificent variety, with delicate violet- 
blue flowers, which are borne in great pro- 
fusion during the winter. 

Cissus discolor is very beautiful in foli- 
age, but cannot be grown successfully out 
of the conservatory. It is a native of Java 
and was introduced into England in 1854. 
‘¢ The leaves, which are six inches long and 
two and a half broad, are colored on the up- 
per surface in the richest manner conceiva- 
ble, the plant rivaling in its beautiful foli- 
age the finest of the anectochilus family, 


| the color being a rich green, clouded with 


white, peach, and dark purplish crimson, 
and covered with a metallic luster. The 
under side of the leaf is a rich brownish 
crimson. No description or painting can do 
justice to the beauty of these superb leaves 
when in perfection.”” The plant grows rap- 
idly, and requires a very rich soil, a humid 
atmosphere, high temperature, and shaded 
position to grow perfectly. 

Pilogyne suavis is a very beautiful, rapid- 
ly growing vine with small, glossy green 
leaves, well adapted for covering verandas, 
or for trellises; also fine for a large pot-trel- 
lis. The flowers are yellowish-white, and 
quite fragrant. Introduced from Germany 
about ten years ago. Increased by cuttings 
or from seeds. 

Campsidium filicifolium has long been a 
favorite with us. The delicate, finely cut, 
fern-like foliage is of a pinkish hue at first, 
changing to a rich, shining green. The flow 
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ers are small and of an orange color. It is 

of slender but rapid growth. Im its native 

habitat—Chili—it grows in its wild state 

forty to fifty feet in hight. We have only 
grown it,in a pot-trellis. 

YARMOUTH, ME. 

- >. 





PLANE DRAGS. 


A Goop plank drag is the most valuable 
implement on the farm, cost considered. It 
does work that the roller or the harrow could 
not do. The further soil is removed from a 
virgin state, the greater is the need for thor- 
ough pulverization. This is particularly 
true of clayey soils. The plank drag fines 
and compacts the surface of a light soil soas 
to enable it to retain moisture. It is very 
useful in preparing the land for fine seeds. 
Ifind that it does perfectly work that was 
formerly done by hand-raking. The right 
time to use a plank drag is as soon after 
plowing as the soil isdry enough tocrumble, 
and before the clods are dried. In cage of a 
heavy rain after plowing, do not disturb the 
soil until it is dry enough to pulverize; then 
run over it with a cultivator or cutting har- 
row ; let it stand for an hour or so, then a 
plank drag will leave it as fine as meal. A 
one-horse drag made of four two-inch planks 
will be heavy enough. If made of one-inch 
boards weights must be added. For two 
horses I use four boards one foot wide, two 
inches thick, and ten feet long. When the 
driver rides, this is heavy enough. When 
used to cover grass, turnip or flax-seeds, it 
is heavy enough of itself. For four horses, 
for use on wheat and corn land, five two-inch 
planks, sixteen feet long, and one foot wide 
will be about right. With one team at each 
end of this, four acres an hour can be put 
into the best possible condition for the wheat 
drill or corn planter. These drags are made 
in two ways: by spiking the planks to pieces 
of 4x4 inch scantling, or by bolting the 
planks together. The planks are lapped, as 
this gives cutting edges to grind up the lodes. 
When not in use, turn the drag edgewise 
against a tree or on the north side of a fence 
where it will be shaded. Itis best to have 
two clevises placed equidistant from the 
center and about as far apart as half the 
length of the drag. <A chain attached to 
these, long enough to place the horses some 
three feet from the drag, will make it run 
steadier than if the team were hitched to the 
center.—WALDO F. Brown in Rural New 
Yorker. a . 


UNDERDRAINING IN SPRING. 


ALTHOUGH prsing is usually a busy time 
for men and teams, it is on some accounts 
the best for underdraining. The soil, while 
moist and loose from recent frosts, is much 
more easily dug than after it has been 
scorched and dried out by the heats of sum- 
mer. There is some advantage also in hav- 
ing enough water in the ditch as dug to se- 
cure a uniform fall. A depression of one, or 
even two inches below the grade may pass 
unnoticed, when the bottom is dry, but with 
enough water to make a small stream every 
little sag is made manifest at once. It only 
takes a small depression to impair, if not en- 
tirely destroy, the usefulness of an under- 
drain, and when water is running, a uniform 
fall can be got without the use of the level. 
While spring ought to be a busy time on the 
farm, it is also true that wet land cannot be 
worked until it is either drained or dried out. 
Sometimes putting a drain through a wet 
piece can be done in less time than it can be 
got ready for the plow without, and in such 
cases it is better to put the drain through, 
making a permanent improvement, rather 
than keep men and teams idle while the land 
is drying. Butthe full benefit of under- 
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Potato Fertilizer.................... 45 00 
Wheat ll EOS Se ere 45 00 
GE Mave sadeachinet esi. 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphosphate 
EEE les SERED 37 BO 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer...........%. 32 50 
Baugh & Sons Co.’s Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer.................. 50 00@35 00 
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Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, per 
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Economical Fertilizer for Potatoes 28 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone Meal, 
| ee: Se ae 30 00@33 00 
Export Bone, per 2, RES aies 26 00@28 00 
George B. Forrester’s Specialties : 
Corn or Wheat 45 00 
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‘obacco 46 00 
Cabbage or Turni 47 0 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
Su jhosphate 57 50 
Ammo ne 50 
fee i My oo 29 00 
Ground Bone..... 00@52 50 
Crescent Bone.... 00@50 50 
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‘obacco Fertilizer 7 50 
Buckwheat Fertilizer 50 
Mapes F. and P. G. Co’s Specialties : 
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Concentrated Plant Food........... 28 00 
Alkaline Phosphate................ 24 00 
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Williams, Clark & Co.’s Specialties 
Americus Bone Superphosphate 38 00 
Royat Bone Phosphate.............. $2 00 
Americus Po ertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash.... ................ 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal......... 58 00 
ASHES.—We quote jong cents for Pot and 
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MURRAY & ‘KEENE, 


Flashing, N. Y., offer for sale American Elm. 


EMPIRE STATE GRAPE 
A magniticent stock of one and two year old vines. 
Order directly from the original introducers. Send 
for Circulars. 
PRATT BROTHERS, Rochester; N.Y. 





Attention, Farmers ! 
If you are in want of a Horse-Hay 
Rake or Mower, do not buy until you see 
the Reliable Tiger Rake and Tiger 
Front Cut Mower. Made only by 


STODDARD MFG CO., 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
Send for Dlustrated Catalogue. 


P EARSSN Sers. 


High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 
Manufactured in dry yee ee Guy assuring 
full weight of fertiliging me terial.  Gattering 
results where used side by side with propese 
tions. Where there are no agents for jieou ferti izers 
orders direct to the m&nutfacturer will receive prompt 


attention. Send for Catal omue. 
JOHN M, PEARSON, Hudson, N. Y. 


Ww.c. WILSON, 
FLORIST. 


45 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


Choice Plant and Flower Decorations at Reason- 
able Rates. 











Catalogue of Plants! mailed to all applicants. 


S. COOKS 


«$7 eq 
AM. mee C05 
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Water Ste, ‘Syracuse, } N.¥ 


GEO. B. FORRESTER, 


169 Front Street, 
OFFERS FOR SALE 


| SULPHATE AMMONIA, 


NITRATE OF SODA, 


| DISSOLVED BONE BLACK, 








draining done in spring is not shown until 
at least one winter has passed over, the | 
drained ground freezing the soil deeper than 
it could be while wet, and thus making it | 
fertile to a greater depth.—American Cul- 
tivator. 








HERE in New England the Western waves 
of new insect life meet with like waves of 
imported European species, and we are al- 
most overwhelmed by both. For atime this 
will continue, but only for a time. With 
the increase of insects, will come a parallel 
increase of insect-eaters and insect diseases, 
and slowly the balance of nature will be re- 
stored. One new element enters into the 
question—an entirely new one—and itis an | 
interesting problem what is to be the out- 
come of the widespread use of poisons to | 
combat these insect invasions. Already the 
friendly insect-eating toad is disappearing 
from our fields and gardens—killed by 
swallowing poisoned potato beetles.—Dr. 
Hoskins in Mirror and Farmer. 
>. — 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Soluble Pacific Guano. 


Hussey’s F Patent Steel Coulter Harrow. 


Teeth and Irons sold 







arem ky oF rai wreaee 
of SPRING STEEL, Separate when desired. 
wee Paper patterns of frame 


_PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring 


$1.00 at 





URIATE OF POTASH, 


M 
| SULPHATE OF POTASH, 


NITRATE OF POTASH, 
STRICTLY ah te GROUND BONE, 


FORRESTER’S OOMPLETE MANURES 
FOR ALL CROPS. 
The above Goods free from Smell. 


CLIMATE, SOIL AND MARKETS. 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


Hotels for Sale, Ample Soope of Lands 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 
Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine Oulture. 


ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers’ tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money. 

For health, equable seasons, where out-door work 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 
dress 

WM. H. MILLS, 
Land Agent, Cc, P. R. R., San Fraucise 0, ¢ Cal, 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 
50,000 Tons. 


oun offer this old 
ed and reliable 





‘0 
of all kinds, Fruit Trees. 

ens, whs, and 
Flowers, it has no supe- 
rior. 


For sale by our agents 
= throughout the United 
~ States. Pamphlets con- 

taining testimonials and 
=S4 guvectsans forwarded 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass, 








Standard Fertilizers. 


Pure Bone Superphesphate of Lime, 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 ¥ Street. 

Factory, Newark, N. 
ole. Farmers and Dealers are inv tied tosend for Cir- 








WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT ’”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 


(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty- -five 
cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 





PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. 


They are applied to 


buildings on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never 


failed to afford complete protection. 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 
EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 


No. 64 College Place, New York. 





has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to anya dress upon receipt of thé very 
low prices pamed. 

ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “ FIRST DING THE EMANCI- 
| Fg PROGUA MATION.” by Ritchie. 


-» 196 West | 


| wee same ary Art's P Proof, signed and 


hae Artist, and A. H. 
Ritente the the | 


eccdecegh pbapeccocecce 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Size, BARES. ...cvccc..cubecsseMbeocecSeebeoves ove 00 
The Same in Artist’s Proof, signed A. H. 
Ritchie, the Rearaver Sadness -coek hed ehaheuié 15 00 
| EX-PRESIDENT U.8.GRANT. Size, 16x2.. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY WILSON. 
Bize, MART .. .Frsing. + s0onsgegesoceppmhccccccces 00 
EX-VICE-PRE T SCHUYLER COL- 
WAX. Site, Wings: +--+ <cccncet shes ccccess 100 
EDWIN M, STANTON, Size, 16x20... -. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x.....1-- . 100 





All of the aboye are printed on hea’ 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN.” By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 


in Cloth. 3600 pages. Price................... 75 
| The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 
Clo, 10D, PAGED. ..25.. csccncees-sos--sve-ssb- 50 


| Ordera, with the cagh inclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
351 t Beoyter, |B New Yerk, 


The Yndependent 


WwE OFFER N NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 


52 Numbers (postage free). ............seeeees0¥ $3 00 
39 ” (9 mos.) (postage free)........ ..... 225 
26 ? (6 mos.) ima TT: 150 
17 = (4 mos.) Or esenenean taal 100 
13 ° (3 mos.) SS 75 
4 oe (1 month)  .. », devemosnaied 30 
2 9 (2 weeks), FP, |. -peabaiimeiele 20 
1 Number (1 week), Ro od Sietacael 10 
One subscription two years. ..........c.c...eeceeee 5 00 


Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 


PY FF Se ere en he ese Fe 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

oi .n:00 0000 dee, 00000686 0666 00bsenn dames 700 
One subscription three years. ................e00s 7 00 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

MRARE ATI aioe on cccc cece codvoncces cc tedshcabcbdes 8 50 
One subscription four years............s.ssesscees 8 50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

WBN iin 0b cc ccccnsctec ch deadistbarbodtinecsdchen 10 00 
One subscription five years... .......++.seeseseeee 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1,04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 


ln order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription 
as a “Trial Trip,”’ for 60 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

2 Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢#@~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtuaily an absolute pro- 
Beng ae 

La tances by Postal Notes at of the 
we names peered © os subscription books with- 


out the meaner ia. ad 
SUBSCRIB. 


occur. 
THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST pabecrs tion. meee 


r, bs 
pono = first or eee’ os 


Address THE INDEPENDENT. 
P.-O0, Box 2787, 


New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very hand of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 
emery Advertisements. ase e Page& Business Notices 
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ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1 tim 
4 times fone BO occnnonccccnndacescien 
2 three months 


‘twelve “ ,.. Oe, 
READING NOTICES......... NE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 

FINANCIAL NOTICES Two eve p AGATE 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 
$1, Over that, Twenty-five 
Paymen ts for yenty-ive Con may be in Advance. 
all letters a 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York 
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POWDER | 


Absolutely Pure. |; 


This powdes never varies. A marvel of purity,strencth | 
and wholesomeness, More economical than the ordi- | 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in com jon with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alam or phosphat 
wders. Sold only in cane. poret BAKING or 
OMPANY, 106 Wall St., 


FRANCIS BACON'S 
1183 PARAGON 1387 


Late RAVEN & BACON. 


These Pianos are renowned for their strength ant 
evenness of tone, pleasant touch and smooth finish 

19 and 21 WEST 22d St., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 307 Wabash Ave. 


FACTS! 


AVERILL PAINT 


Has been before the Public fer 18 Years, 
and has proved, by test of time, to be the 


VERY BEST PAINT 


ON THE MARKET, 
IT IS READY FOR USE! 


More economical than Lead and Ot), covers better, 
and is far more durable. We guarantee this Paint 
will prove satisfactory to we of yp when applied 

ording to directions. not mean a guaranty 
of satisf satisfaction only when the bi, + s ~ applied—as 
any paint is satisfactory applied—but our 
ranty embraces a samicient “ime to properly test 
The fot 


lowing is os purport of testimonials we are 
constantly receivi 
Jd. de OMAS, ettior of the Cultivator and 
Country hion 8) N. Y., writes: I 
have now used the "averill Paint yeasty for nine years, 
and it has given entire satisfacti ing cheaper, 
rying sooner, adhering better and Saating longer than 
an, er paint that | know s. ease send me ete. 
on. P. T. BARNUM, Bridgeport, Conn. says 
have used the Averill Paint on over sixty of. my pita. 
In future shall use no 


ings ¥ with entire satisfaction. 
ot 

ROSSMAN & MCKINSTRY, Hudson, N. Y., write: The 
Farmers’ National Bank, of this city was painted 
with the Averill Paint in’ October, 1878. It is being 
painted at present time, November, 1884, with the Av- 
erill—will use no other. It ts the most prominent 
building in the city; cost $75,000. 


Send for Sample Cards of beautiful shades to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


32 Burling Slip, New York City. 


KNABE 
Tone, phir cna ma Durability 


Nos. 204 and 206 WILLIAM KN A Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRFSS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 


THE GHILTON PAINTS are made of pure 
Linseed 4 contain no chemicals, water or ben- 





zine. These paints on account of their durability 
rove the most economical. If your dealer does not 
Kee them send for color ends. an prices to Chil- 

Manuf. Co., 48 Maiden Lan or M41 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. Will remove May’ ist Ni ilt Fulton St..N.¥ 


The F. Schumacher Milling Co., 


KRON, OH 
(SUCCESSORS tO PERDINAND ‘SCHUMACHER. ) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Goer. Oatmeal, Avena, Farina, Rolled and Cracked 

Wheat, Farinose, Graham Flour, Starch and Granu- 
lated Cornmeal desire to make it known that they 
are once more in market ready to supply their pa- 
trons with the 

Best of Everything in Their Line. 

The well-earned peputation of our Cereals has in- 
duced unprincipled persons to sell so-called “ Akron 
Ontmeal,” which never came from our mills nor saw 
the City of Akron. If Schumacher’s meal is wanted, 
none without that name should be relied upon as 
genuine. Our authorized Ag ents are : 
Chas. Mane ot ee Water St., Dod York. 
somes E Co., 

R. Gross, b South Front St., pom entiaieiphie. 

Be Inderrieden & Bro., ¢ *hicago, Tih. 

L. Deardorff, Pittaburizh, Pa. 





Used by thousands of first-clase Manufacturers 


f 
and anice ontheir best work. Ite success 











+ Lowel 


| trade marks and be ure 








OS eeakte ofim xe 
ra a 2s qenwmne 
aig CNET CGO mee 


THE 





INDEPENDENT. 


[April 28, 1887. 








FOR NEARLY HALF 


The word “LOWELL” ap- 
pears in CAPTTAL letters 
in the back of Lowell, 
Wilton, and Body Brus- 
sels at every repeat of the 
pattern. fe" 





4, 
Look carefully to the S 
s Sold 
you get the genuine Low. “& 


| ELL carpets. = FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


CARPETS HAVE BEEN ACKNOWL- 
EDGED TO BE THE 


BEST 


The grade has never been lowered, and the 
company unhesitatingly challenge com- 
parison with the production of any manu- 
“rer in the world. 


A CENTURY LOWELL | The Lowell Ingrainsare 
wound upon a hollow 
stick, which the U. 8S. 
Superior Court decided to 
be a valid trade miark 
The public are thereby | 
thoroughly protected | 


against deception. 


Larpels 


by all 








ST 
STE: 


‘Stationers. 


| For Sale > by 


ASSIS SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Warehouse: 26 oe ohn Street, New York. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 












Pad See | 


INENE 


COLLAR 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphect, Werille} And Pair of Ouffs 


Indispensable and economical. 
are Hanpletely LY by aes 
fec eae size 
KEVERSIBE OLEe C6. 
ass. Illustrated _Catalogue f 





Made of cloth, and 


RA A IRO! 


crv ¢ 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Geld Medal of International 
— Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal the Society of Arts for 
‘Beal Fi Pianos and several meritorious 
a useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


This is HALF 
SIZE CUT OFY, 
SWEEPr-SECOND 
WATCH, Price, 
$6.00. 


THIS SAME 
WATCH without 
Sweep-Second 
Hand, Price, $5. 








NE AIN ES TAN 
Watch C 


034 BROADWAY ( .cemsie.) H, Y, City. 


For $5.00 we will deliver free of qharee or upon re 
ceipt of $1.00 we will e apres c. 0. D., with vilege 
of examini pour Bua N SOLID NICKEL SILVER 

WATCH hs 


WATCH for 
All are WAR- 
RAN PED time  -B-- and have ever appearance ~ 
extra will send 


WE aaa TO PUBLISHERS OF THIS PAPER. 








VAN DORN IRON WORKS, | 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. | 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 





STANDARD 
SPOOL 
ILK. 


8 
GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M’F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 
Rubber Goods of every description. 


SEND vOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LVN 


asi 


Low Estimates. 


a Dodd's wre asec’, Bost 


Careful Service 


wi So BaTsEs New ad’t’ 
ba ae teens ou PHettengill & Con 











” Tas INDEPENDENT Pass 


. Correct styles. Per- | 
“hg Kilby St., Boston, | 


ay eo Pore Row, 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST nL and | 





} ; 

= | 

nie PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 











ROOFING. 


inexpensive; 4 i. buildings 
of Cay’ illed labor 


~ WAfEnPnooe ayupine ae Een 


sh ingle reo, has no for samples 


NEW YORK COAL TAR CHEMICAL co., 
12 Warren Street, New York. _ 


if You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty, 


GO TO 


CANTRELL’S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 








‘ Suit No. 1. 
| ir Terry, e682 
e Plush, 68 
© 
‘ 8. C. 
H Small 
§ &CO., 
é Boston, 
Mass. 





IRON ROOFING 


W. G.HYNDMAN & 0. 





FT ROBINSON'S 
SURE CURE 


RHEUMATISM 


NEU - ¥ fy GIA. 
and rem for diseases from an im state 
—, An Antidote = Malaria. 
Prices, 5@c, and Po: Can be Sak , by mail, 


aes) & 5 
Send for Circular. t drecuwish St., N. Y. 


N. Y. Brass Paritar 


39 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of 
Brass Bedsteads, Brass Easels. 
Fenders, Andirens, 
and a full line of 
































wAppLin& Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury 8t. 





Established 1780. 








Bend for iemcenca BOSTON. 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW rary 
Wee Porcelain Dinper 
Gola white French China een & 
ichiy Decorated Chia ae ee i 8 on 
na Tea 
Berni Ch Chamber 10 pieces #4; wh: “- ‘ B 
— ~yioe ie nny aa. 5 0 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc.. 


A ALL HOUSE PURE SBING GOODs. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 


| Successors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Ceoper Institute, N, ¥.C 


Orders 


cked and ploced on car or steamer free of 
charge. 


jent on receipt of P. oO. M. Order. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN. 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
John St., New eek, and 
fir Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS or 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Pump Chain and 
Freres, Iron Curbs, Yard 
ae Street Washers, 


WORKS xs Founpsp IN 1832. 
medal. awarded 
them -% Universal Exhi- 
bition at ig Fyance, in 
1867; Vienna in 1873; 
and’ Centennial M Exkivition: 


NTS 


¥ 4. LEBMANN, 80 
Be alee saree or Age ey Pay mn ge aca 


Be Spee TN AS eh de 
racers ong dorsed 
ge se “have it on sale. Ask a= ky 4 it. 
ER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. Phil. Par 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 


























Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Paint manufactu equal toit. It is 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Any shade 
N.B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see thatthe above TRADE uae > =e package 
Fa thereby ar 730 oo52 954 We Was hin Ss 
ac en at as ngton t., 
New Yor k and C leveland, Chicago, 
a ouis, 








TRAVEL. 


HESTATE STEAMSHIP LINE, 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW, AND 
BELFAST, (LARNE,) 


WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVERPOOL, LONDON, DUBLIN, &c. STATE 
OF GEORGIA, Thursday, April 2ist,3 p.m. STATE 
OF NEVADA, Thursday, April 28th, 8 a.m. 

Cabin passage, $35 and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all parts of Europe at lowest 
rates. Pier 41, foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 


age apply to - 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
58 Broadway, New York. 













THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
O\STEEL PENETRATES THE 
© \CENTRES OF POPULATION 
CIN EIGHT STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 
COACHES AND PALACE 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & SPEED, 
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RE, LANCASTER, PA. 





TO THE NEAREST TICKET A 
No. 40 EXCHANG 


GENERAL INFORMATION, &c., 
OR ADDRESS ANY REPRESENTATIYE OF 
EASTERN AGENCIES 
oc. 5 STATE STREET, BOSTO 
29 CENTER SQUA 





AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Sr PAUL, DULUTH, MIL 
WAUKEE, MARQUETTE, 


APS, TIME TABLES, 
OF TICKETS, APPLY 
No. 409 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 
STREET, BUFFALO; No. 





THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 
. MUGHITT, H.C WICKER, £E.P WILSON, “y 
Gen’l Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. 


VICTOR teva, 
Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 























182-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass, 





gi a AND 23 ‘Ross STREST, 

























